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A.M., Author of the History of Modern Philosophy. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: George S. 
Appleton & Co. 1849. 


BY THE -EDITOR. 


In our former article on Mr. Morell’s work, we stated the 
chief characteristics of his speculations as a system of ideal- 
ism ;—first, that the external world is merely conceptional, 
and exists only in the mind that perceives it; next, on the 
ground that if there is nothing external to the mind, there can 
be no media of perceiving what seems to be external to it,— 
that reason discerns all supersensuous objects, such as God, 
the soul, ideas, affections, rights, laws, and purposes, by an 
immediate intuition, without the aid of any instrumentality ; 
that knowledge cannot be conveyed to us by God through 
language; that to make a revelation is simply to place a 
subject before the mind, so that it discerns it by the ordi- 
nary exercise of its powers; and finally, that inspiration is 
simply a stimulation of the mind to discern what is in that 
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manner presented to it. There is, accordingly, on his theory, 
no objective Christianity, universe, or deity. They, like 
everything else, are merely conceptional, or forms of thought. 
Inspiration, revelation, and religion, are only natural modes in 
which the intellect exerts itself; and, consequently, the Scrip- 
tures are no more a revelation than any other truths or ideas 
that naturally rise in the mind, and no more to be taken as an 
authoritative expression of God’s will. 

After discussing these subjects, in which he contemplates 
religion subjectively as a mere form of feeling and thought, 
he proceeds to the philosophy of theology, fellowship, certi- 
tude, and other themes in which he treats Christianity as 
having conceptionally, at least, an objective existence. Pro- 
ceeding on the theory of idealism, that there is no external 
deity, no Redeemer, no material world, no human race to be 
saved, and no method of salvation; and that Christianity, 
consequently, is a mere combination of ideas and emotions 
that exist only in the mind that is the subject of them; it is 
thence assumed that if a religion, a Christianity, or a theology, 
be conceived as having an external existence, it must, in the 
first place, be founded wholly on that subjective Christianity, 
or be drawn from the thoughts and feelings of the mind that 
frames it; and, in the next place, must relate to a different 
reality from that which the subjective respects, or be of a 
species that differs from the object which it presents to the 
mind. Of all the mystifications and false results into which 
speculatists have betrayed themselves, there is, perhaps, no 
one that surpasses this. Yet it is on this assumption that Mr. 
Morell constructs his philosophy of theology. 

Thus he represents that consciousness is the sole source 
from which theology, or a systematic statement of the truths 
of Christianity, is to be drawn. 


“The effort of theology is always to give a definite form and scientific 
basis to our religious life, and to the spiritual truth involved in it. The 
religious life, entirely consisting as it does in emotion and intuition, pre- 
sents this truth to the mind of man in the concrete, and as a whole. 
Were the view we thus obtain perfectly clear and uniform, we should 
need nothing more. But divine things, alas! are reflected upon the 
surface of our spiritual nature after it has been ruffled by distracting 
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passions, prejudices, or cares; just as when the bosom of a lake is fretted 
by the wind and the storm ;—and thus the divine symmetry of the 
objects presented is broken and lost to our view.”—Pp. 182, 183. 


But how can this be, if, as he holds, we have by our reason 
a direct vision of them, and see them in their “concrete 
reality?” And—what is of equal moment—if, as he here 
represents, our intuitions themselves are not only radically 
defective, but little better than mere caricatures, how is it that 
a theology that is to be founded on them, and constructed by 
“the logical faculty,” can correct their errors, and be made 
absolutely conformable to truth? Has the understanding at 
length acquired a higher power of spiritual intuition than the 
intuitional faculty itself? If his theory of the reason be cor- 
rect, any error into which that power falls must be wholly 
remediless, except by itself. As it acts independently of 
means, means cannot rectify its intuitions. Any attempt 
which the logical faculty may make to correct them, must 
necessarily be by a false process, and unsuccessful. He pro- 
ceeds :— 


“Tt is then that the logical or analytical faculty comes to our aid, and 
seeks to restore to us the harmonious proportions of truth ; not, indeed, 
by affording an immediate glance at the concrete whole, but by separat- 
ing it into its parts, comparing one portion with another, and thus dis- 
covering, if possible, the consistency which exists through them all.”— 
P. 183. 


No representation could be more mistaken, than that the- 
ology must be wholly derived from “the intuitional con- 
sciousness,” and be a mere expression of the views and 
feelings of the individual who frames it. It is no more to be 
drawn exclusively from that source than geology, astronomy, 
or history. Instead, it is to be derived chiefly from the word 
of God, and subordinately from whatever other sources the 
knowledge of him and his government may be drawn, such 
as the material and intellectual worlds, and his providence 
over them. Mr. Morell. would exclude from it nearly the 
whole of the great truths and facts of which it treats: such 
as the laws God has imposed, the worship he requires, the 


Sees 


—— 
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method of salvation through Christ, his purposes, and all the 
great measures of his government. Reason has no direct 
intuition of them: they do not exist in our consciousness. 
We have ideas of them, and a consciousness of those ideas, 
and the emotions they excite, but we are not conscious of his 
will itself, his purposes, or his institutions. It is he that is 
conscious of them, not we who only know them by his an- 
nouncing them to us. Besides, what can be more absurd 
than the pretence that our knowledge, for example, of the 
theological truths presented in the ten commandments, is 
deduced from consciousness, not from the written decalogue? 
What can be more solecistical than the representation that 
our knowledge that the dead are to be raised, is drawn from 
our consciousness of it? It is the grossest abuse of terms, 
and indicates the most extraordinary confusion of ideas. 
Can Mr. Morell imagine that he is now intuitively conscious 
of an event ‘that is not to happen till a future period? Can 
he persuade himself that he has now an intuitive perception 
of an event that is both future, and of a nature wholly differ- 
ent from any of which he has ever been the subject? A 
theology formed strictly according to his theory, and em- 
bracing no truths respecting God, but such as reason discerns 
by a direct intuition ; none respecting ourselves, but such as 
we actually feel, would exclude, at least, everything that he has 
made known to us by a revelation ; his laws, therefore, the 
method of redemption, and his purposes, which are the great 
subjects of theology; and would embrace nothing but a 
bare idea of God and his supremacy over us; and the fact 
that we are his creatures, moral beings, sinners, and suffer- 
ing penal evils. Instead of this meagre shadow, Christian 
theology is properly the systematic statement of all the great 
truths which respect God, his empire, his government, and 
our nature, obligations, character, and condition, as his sub- 
jects; and as those truths are almost exclusively made known 
to us by the revelation which is recorded in the Scriptures, 
they must in that degree be derived from that written reve- 
lation. It is as impossible to form a theology, as it is @ 
history of the world, from mere consciousness. It is as 
impracticable to construct a Christian theology, except from 
the revelations which are recorded in the Scriptures, as it is 
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to write a history of the race, except from the records and 
memorials of events that have descended to us from former 
generations. 

This theory is embarrassed by the further objection, that if 
consciousness is the sole source and standard of religious 
truth, then systems of theology formed on it, however false 
and contradictory they may be, must be equally legitimate 
and authoritative, and there must consequently be as many 
true systems, and as many authoritative theologies, as there 
are diversities of views and affections in different individuals. 
The system of a deist must be as genuine and authoritative 
as that of one who receives the Scriptures as a revelation, 
and conforms his views to their teachings; the theology of a 
Spinoza, a Swedenborg, an idealist, a Catholic worshipper of 
the virgin, a Greek adorer of images, as genuine and just as 
that of pure worshippers, who keep the faith once delivered 
to the saints. Statements of the views and affections of the 
unsanctified and apostate, must be as much entitled to be 
regarded as true representations of Christian theology, as the 
systems of the pious that accord with the doctrines taught 
by Christ, the prophets, and apostles! But that is to assume 
that there is no absolute truth, nor any such objective reali- 
ties as theology represents, and resolve them into mere 
conceptions, without any ground in anything without us. 

But it is an equally formidable objection to his theory that 
it represents that the objects that are presented to the mind 
by theology, are not the real objects of religious regard which 
are intuitively discerned by reason, but of a different species,— 
a mere set of substitutes or signs that have no nearer relation 
to the realities for which they stand, than statues to the 
persons whom they represent, pictures to the forms of which 
they are imitations, or shadows to the objects from which 
they are cast: and accordingly, that the Jehovah of reason 
who is adored and loved, is a different entity from the 
Jehovah of theology; and the Christianity of reason a 
different Christianity from that of theology. He says :— 


“Of Christian theology as distinguished from religion, we may say 
in general, that, as the one is connected with the operations of the 
intuitional faculty, and the other with that of the logical, so they will 
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each manifest the characteristics peculiar to these respective spheres of 
our consciousness. First of all, the one gives us presentative knowledge, 
the other representative ; for the fresh and concrete perceptions we 
obtain of spiritual things are, in faet, direet presentations of truth to the 
inward eye; while the propositions of formal theology are but the best 
representation we can make of the truth, in definite and abstract terms, 
to the understanding.” 

“ Religion has a material velinn ,—theology only formal. But for 
the intuitional process involved in the former, we should not be brought 
into contact with the objective elements of Divine truth at all; for 
intuition always marks the boundaries of our actual experience : but for 
the logical process implied in the latter, we should never be abke to 
mould these elements into the form of a science or a system.”— 
Pp. 183, 184. 

“Such are the distinctive characteristics of religion and theology. 

. The one takes us at once beyond the reach of the human 
hander, and offers to us perceptions of truth such as we never could 
gain by any formal effort of our own, and never infer from prior data; 
the other seeks to define these very perceptions, to make them selection, 
and to reduce them all to the form of the logical understanding, 
Religion, accordingly, is always beyond—theology, as such, always 
within the limits of the natural reason.”—Pp. 184, 185. 


He thus exhibits theology as wholly within the sphere of 
the understanding, which he holds is occupied with concep- 
tions that are generated by itself, and have no objective 
counterpart, and with words which it employs as the names 
of those conceptions. Theology, therefore, does not present 
to the mind the great spiritual realities and truths which are 
the objects of religion, or the intuitional consciousness, but 
only a set of spectral substitutes. The Jehovah of theology, 
accordingly, is a different entity from the Jehovah of reason: 
and the Christ of theology different from the Christ of 
religious faith! This theory will strike the reader doubtless 
with surprise. It seems scarcely explicable that men of sharp 
intellects and large learning can entertain so false and 
preposterous a scheme. It is indisputably, however, Mr. 
Morell’s philosophy of theology, and the only view that he 
can maintain consistently with his theory of the under- 
standing. If, as he holds, that faculty deals only with forms 
of thought which are generated by itself, never with the 
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realities which those thoughts seem to respect, then if 
theology is the product of the understanding, it can deal only 
with those forms of thought, never with the realities of which 
they are substitutes. And that is the ground of the distinction 
which he attempts to make between the intuitional and the 
logical faculty, and between religion and theology. 

If the objects of perception by the reason and what he calls 
the understanding—if the objects of religion and theology are 
identically the same ; then there is no ground for his diseri- 
mination of them. The one is no more perceived indepen- 
dently of media than the other ; and the knowledge given by 
the one is no more presentative and immediate than the 
knowledge given by the other. But what can surpass the 
falsehood and absurdity of the supposition that the Jehovah 
of theology is a different object from the Jehovah of religion, 
and the Christ of theology a different being from the Christ of 
Christianity ! the latter only being real entities; and the former 
only conceptions that are created by the mind; or mere 
symbols or shadows that are substituted in their place, with 
which the mind is necessarily so exclusively occupied when 
it contemplates them, that it never ascends to the relations 
which they seem to respect! No one can need any other 
proof than is furnished by his consciousness, that the scheme 
is utterly groundless. We know that the Jehovah on whom 
we meditate, respecting whom we argue, and of whom we 
converse, is the Jehovah of our reason, adoration, and love. 
The pretence that it is otherwise, is an affront to our 
intelligence. There is no more room for such a philosophy of 
this subject, than of any other. It might as well be held that 
the words dollars and pounds sterling in the promises of 
bank bills and bills of exchange denote nothing but mere 
logical conceptions, and that therefore the entities of which 
those instruments treat, are not the metallic coins which the 
holders are entitled to demand for them, but things of a 
different species. For according to Mr. Morell’s theory, 
bank bills and bills of exchange are logical representatives of 
silver and gold coins. The coins themselves are not the 
objects of immediate intuition when those paper represen- 
tatives are read. They are, according to his philosophy, 
contemplated by the understanding only, and the real objects 
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of attention therefore are mere conceptions which that 
faculty generates ; and conceptions that are embraced in the 
categories: They are forms, dimensions, colors, values, 
relations. If the fact, then, that in theology, objects are 
contemplated and treated conformably to their natures, 
attributes, and relations, is a just reason for the assertion that 
the entities of theology are different from those of religion; 
then the fact that the dollars and pounds of bank bills and 
bills of exchange are contemplated in those instruments, 
logically, that is, are represented by shapes, sizes, and 
colors, is also an equal reason for the assertion that the 
dollars and pounds of which those instruments treat, are 
wholly different from metallic dollars and pounds. On the 
same principle,—as in history persons are treated logically, 
that is, according to their several natures, stations, relations, 
acts, and the effects of which they were the subjects,—the 
personages, acts, and events presented in Hebrew, Greek, or 
Roman history, are not the same ,.as the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Roman individuals whom they represent. The latter, 
which were real personages, actions, and events, are not the 
objects to the reader of direct perception, but only of the 
understanding, and are mere forms, therefore, of thought that 
exist solely in the mind that conceives them. The Hebrews, 
Greeks, and Romans themselves cannot be the objects of 
thought, because we have never had an immediate intuition 
of them! and consequently we have no knowledge whatever 
of any actual Hebrews, Greeks, or Romans. The entities to 
which we give their names are a set of shadows which the 
understanding has generated and substituted in their place! 
Nothing that is not now absolutely present to us, and the 
object of an immediate perception, is or can be the object of 
our thoughts :—the absent, the departed, persons of former 
generations, we never make the subject of conversation, 
memory, or consideration. Our mental processes, therefore, 
are only a vast system of delusions! We are mistaken in the 
persuasion that we had ancestors of the same nature as 
ourselves ; that we have contemporaries who are not in our 
presence; that there are other regions of the globe besides 
those which we now see, and fellow-beings that reside in 
them; that there is or has been any agent, object, act, or 
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event, besides those of which we are now immediately 
conscious. Such is the preposterous issue to which his 
philosophy of theology leads! Such is the total repudiation 
of our consciousness to which we must descend in order to 
receive it: for we contemplate all other subjects logically, or 
according to their natures and relations as absolutely as this, 
when we remember them, reflect on them, and converse, 
write, or read, respecting them. 

Yet it is this preposterous misrepresentation of our faculties 
and the objects of our knowledge that Mr. Morell makes the 
ground of his depreciation of the Scriptures. He says: 


“The essential pre-requisites of Christian theology are these two,—a 
religious nature, awakened by the development of the Christian life ; 
and the application of logical reflection to the elements of divine truth, 
which that life spontaneously presents. 

“Tt may, perhaps, be remarked by some with surprise, that in enu- 
merating the essential conditions of Christian theology, I have said 
nothing about the Bible. If I have succeeded, however, in making our 
view of the inspiration of the Scriptures clear and valid, their relation to 
Christian theology will at once become apparent.” 


He in fact, however, denies that they were written by 
inspiration, or any “ distinct commission from God,” and holds 
that they were the product of minds acting according to their 
natural laws. He continues: 


“Tt will be seen, first of all, that the existence of the Scriptures, as 
such, was not essential to the rise and maintenance of Christian theology 
at all. Take the case of any of the early churches, who had perhaps 
heard, or perhaps had not heard the preaching of the apostles, but 
who certainly never enjoyed a sight of their writings. These churches, 
assuredly, would enjoy the power of true Christianity, and could have 
possessed a valid Christian theology as well as we. And yet there were 
no Christian Scriptures in the case : there could be, therefore, no poring 
over the letter, no induction of passages, no verbal criticism whatever.” 
—P. 187. 


But how could “those churches enjoy the power of true 
Christianity, and possess a valid Christian theology as well as 
we?” Was it not by hearing the same facts and truths from 
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the lips of the apostles and other inspired teachers, which are 
recorded in the writings of the New Testament? And were 
not those facts and truths presented by them logically, ag 
much as they are in the gospels, the acts, and the epistles? 
And was it not as necessary, therefore, to ponder the lan- 
guage in which they were uttered, compare the several state- 
ments that were made in respect to them, and enter into 
verbal criticisms in order to construct a theology from their 
teachings, as it now is in forming one from the Scriptures ? 
How, then, do his allegations prove that theology now is not 
to be constructed from the Scriptures, but derived solely from 
consciousness, and is to be a mere statement of what the indi- 
vidual’ who forms it thinks and feels; not an exhibition of 
what God has revealed in his word? He in fact abandons 
his own theory in the next paragraph, and admits that the 
Scriptures are now necessary to us, in the same relation as 
the verbal teachings of the apostles were to the churches 


anterior to the composition and publication of the New Tes- 
tament. 


“Now the Bible stands to us in the same light in which the agencies 
which brought the Christian life into the hearts of these early disciples 
stood to them. We want to know of Christ—we want to gaze upon 
his moral image—we want to live through the scenes of his history, 
sufferings, death, and resurrection, as did they; and whatever means 
could bring these things vividly and authentically before our minds, and 
awaken our religious emotions by the Spiritual influences operating 
through them, would give to ws the basis of a Christian life anda 
Christian theology, just as it did to the multitudes who never saw the 
letter of the word.”—Pp. 187, 188. 


But the Scriptures can fulfil this office to us only as they 
bring before us the same facts and truths respecting Christ’s 
person, teachings, sufferings, resurrection, and the message he 
commissioned his disciples to proclaim, which were presented 
to the first believers by the apostles. If they are thus neces- 
sary to us in order to the formation of a Christian theology in 
the same manner as apostolic teachings were to those who 
believed anterior to their being written, then such a theology 
is not, as Mr. M. holds, to be drawn solely from consciousness. 
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But he recedes again from this admission, and avows that - 
the Scriptures, instead of absolutely presenting to us the truth, 
cannot be intelligible unless the truth has already been dis- 
cerned by intuition ; and that their office, therefore, is simply 
to corroborate by the testimony of others what is previously 
known to our consciousness. 


“ What is necessary to Christian theology, is an historical knowledge 
of Christ, and a perception of the spirit and matter generally of the 
apostolic teaching ; for without these we can have no religious life in the 
distinctively Christian sense. To whatever extent, then, the Bible is 
necessary to communicate such a knowledge and such a perception, it 
is necessary at present to the existence of Christian theology.”—P. 188. 


What a gracious concession for a philosopher! How 
grateful must those who regard the Scriptures as an authori- 
tative revelation feel, that Mr. Morell condescends, with such 
generosity and delicacy, to spare those sacred records from 
total and ignominious repudiation! If we would have a 
Christian theology, we must have some knowledge of the fact 
that such a person as Christ appeared in the world, and of the 
nature of the doctrines which his apostles taught: and as far 
as the Bible is necessary in order to that, it is necessary to 
such a theology! Is there any other source, then, from which 
we.can derive it? Most certainly not. We cannot, as Mr. 
Morell’s theory asserts, discern it by direct intuition, inde- 
pendently of means. We can no more see by the mere force 
of reason, that Christ appeared in the world eighteen centuries 
ago, taught, wrought miracles, suffered death on the cross, 
rose from the grave, appeared to his disciples after his resur- 
rection, commissioned them to preach salvation through his 
death, and ascended to heaven in their sight ; than we can see 
by a direct vision any other persons, agencies, and events, of 
that or any other remote age. They are not cognisable with- 
out media: they are not facts of consciousness. The suppv- 
sition that they are is solecistical. We cannot be con- 
scious of crucifixion unless we experience it. We cannot be 
conscious of a resurrection, unless we are the actual subjects 
of it. We cannot know that Christ was the subject of those 
and the other events of his existence here, except through 
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means ; and we have no means of that knowledge except the 
Scriptures. To represent that we have become cognisant of 
Christ, his work, and doctrine, through wholly independent 
media, is in effect to represent that a knowledge of them has 
been communicated to us miraculously. He continues :— 


“But it will be seen at once that the position it takes in relation to 
theology, is totally different from that which is assigned it by those who 
ground their theology, professedly at least, upon an induction of indi- 
vidual passages, as though each passage, independently of the spirit of 
the whole, were of divine authority.”—P. 189. 


Mr. Morell here intimates that the individual passages of 
the Scriptures, taken separately, are not expressive of the 
truth, and of divine authority. But how then can the whole 
be true and authoritative ? How can a series of propositions 
that are universally false and without any claim to be received 
as divine, acquire by their union in a volume, the character 
of a communication from God? Can a more preposterous 
fancy be conceived? How can the affirmation, “God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish, but have everlasting life,” 
be made true and of divine authority, by other passages, if it is 
not true of itself, irrespective of them, and without any con- 
sideration what the general scope and spirit of others are? 
The supposition is absurd. It must be true and authoritative 
of itself, or it cannot acquire that character. It cannot be 
invested with a new and opposite nature by other affirmations, 
and especially others that have intrinsically no more truth and 
authority than itself. Individual passages, then, are neces- 
sarily of divine authority, and may be made the ground of 
theology, or else the aggregate is not. Each proposition, 
also, must be taken as meaning what it expresses, or none of 
them can. There can be no medium of ascertaining what the 
whole means, if the parts do not denote what they express. 
If the meaning of each were different from that which it de- 
notes, as interpreted by its proper laws, there would be no 
possible clue to its signification, and none, therefore, to the 
import of the whole. He adds, in respect to the induction of 
individual passages as an authoritative ground of theology— 
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“ Against such a formal use of the letter of Scripture in theology, our 
whole view of inspiration is a protest and an argument. The inspiration 
of the apostles was vested in their intuitional nature, not in the ordinary 
and logical use of their faculties ; and the only way in which we can see 
the truth as they did, is by entering into the spirit of their life and 
writings, not by adhering simply to words and expressions.”——P. 189. 


But how are we to enter into the spirit of their life and 
writings, except by ascertaining the meaning of their acts and 
doctrines as they are presented to us in the Scriptures; and 
how can we ascertain that meaning except by the words and 
expressions through whieh it is conveyed to us? Are there any 
other media? Are we able to see them without means ? 
What can be more senseless than this clamor against reliance 
on the language of the Scriptures, and the testimony of indi- 
vidual passages, when nothing short of the faculty of omni- 
science can, without them, make it possible to us to know 
what they teach? He continues :— 


“Nay, even supposing the letter had been verbally imparted from 
heaven, yet the comprehension of it must still depend upon the extent 
to which our whole spiritual nature is unfolded, so as to enter essentially 
into its meaning and force. A mere induction of passages, therefore, 
grounded on the mere logical force of the words, could give us no fixed 
result, simply because it would present no fixed data; for as the sub- 
jective part of the process—that, I mean, which is contributed by the in- 
telligence and spiritual comprehension of the inquirer—varied, so would 
also the meaning and intensity of the sacred words themselves vary, as 
data standing connected with his own peculiar system of theology. 
Nay, we may put the question in yet a stronger light ; for as the actual 
material of our knowledge all comes through direct and intuitional pro- 
cesses, it is evident that a man bringing simply the formal or critical 
faculty to the work of constructing a theology, might create out of the 
Scriptures a system purely logical, without ever perceiving in it a single 
element of positive truth. Words, propositions, definitions, &c., may be 
the representatives of living ideas to those minds which have personally 
experienced them, but to others they are only logical forms, with no 
reality in them. The words of Scripture, to give us a valid theology, 
must have ideas attached to them, which ideas can never be made a 
* matter of direct experience by any kind of definition whatever. Theology 

must have a matter as well as a form; and the matter of it can only be 
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derived from the revelation of truth to the inward consciousness as a 
living experience.”—Pp. 189, 190. 


He then returns to the theory that all knowledge of divine 
things must be obtained “ through direct and instinctive pro- 
cesses ;” that history, therefore, must be derived wholly from 
the “experience” of the individual who frames it; that the 
language and propositions of the Scriptures present nothing 
but mere forms of thought, “with no reality in them ;” that a 
logical system, formed out of them, may not exhibit to the 
mind a “single element of primitive truth:” and conse- 
quently, the only useful office which the Scriptures can fill, is 
to remind persons of what they have already “experienced.” 
They cannot furnish them with any new ideas. They may, if 
their readers are not actually inspired, totally mislead them; 
and at best, with those who have a direct intuition of divine 
things, they can only reproduce a consciousness of which 
they have already been the subjects. But this is as mistaken 
and unjust, in respect to the Scriptures, as it is false and 
absurd in respect to us. It proceeds on the error we have 
already pointed out, that runs through the whole web of Mr. 
Morell’s philosophy, that our consciousness comprehends the 
consciousness of God the Father, Christ, the Holy Spirit, the 
prophets, the apostles, believers, unbelievers, Jews, Gentiles, 
and all other agents of whom affirmations are made in the 
Scriptures, and all the acts, events, and conditions, that are 
predicated of them! “ Words, propositions, definitions, &c.,” 
he says, “ may be the representatives of living ideas to those 
minds which have personally experienced them, but to others 
they are only logical forms with no reality in them.” “The- 
ology must have a matter as well as a form; and the matter 
of it can only be derived from the revelation of truth to the 
inward consciousness, as a living experience.” We can have 
no fact of theology, then, except by a “ revelation” of it to our 
“inward consciousness as a living experience.” We accord- 
ingly are, or have been, conscious by experience, of all the 
facts that are embraced in our system of theology. If our 
theology, then, embraces the being and acts of God, as crea- 
tor, upholder, lawgiver, ruler, avenger; and the being, acts, 
and sufferings of Christ as Mediator; the being and acts of 
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the Holy Spirit, as inspirer and sanctifier; the teachings of the 

apostles, and all the other facts and events that are presented 
in the Scriptures ; then we must have been the conscious sub- 
jects of all those acts, as exerted by ourselves, and of all those 
events as of our personal “experience.” Each one, therefore, 
must be conscious that he either is, or has been, God the 
Father, and exerted all the acts that the Scriptures ascribe to 
him; and that he is, or has been, Christ, and has exerted all 
the acts, and been the subject of all the events that are predi- 
cated of him—a birth of the Virgin Mary, a baptism by John 
in Jordan, a temptation by the devil in the wilderness, a 
ministry of three years and a half in Judea and Galilee, the 
working of numerous miracles, attendance by the twelve apos- 
tles, a betrayal by Judas Iscariot to the priests and rulers, a 
trial before Pontius Pilate, a crucifixion on Golgotha, a burial 
in Joseph’s tomb, a resurrection on the third day, a commis- 
sion of the apostles to teach in his name, and an ascension to 
heaven :—that he is, or has been, the Holy Spirit, and exerted 
all the agencies that are ascribed to him; and that he is, or 
has been, each one of the apostles and evangelists, and exerted 
each of their agencies, been the subject of their several 
sufferings and deaths :—and that he is, or has been, every other 
actor, and exerted every other agency, that is mentioned in 
the sacred word, and properly embraced in a Christian the- 
ology! For there is no other mode of being experimentally 
conscious of those agents, agencies, and events, but by 
actually being those agents, truly exerting their acts, and 
being the subject of the.conditions and events, that were 
experienced by them. We cannot be conscious, experiment- 
ally, of a baptism in Jordan by the Baptist, unless we are 
actually baptized by him there. We cannot be conscious of 
the Holy Spirit’s descending on us there like a dove, unless we 
are the actual subjects of such a descent. No one can be 
conscious that a voice there from heaven proclaims, in refer 

ence to him, “This is my Son, in whom I am well pleased,” 
without actually hearing such a proclamation in that scene. 
In like manner, we cannot be conscious of a temptation, a 
ministry, the exercise of miraculous power, a contest with 
priests and rulers, the institution of a commemorative ordi- 
nance, a trial by a Roman Procurator, a crucifixion, a resur- 
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rection, and an ascension to heaven, except by literally 
exerting those acts and being the subject of those events, 
As all these great realities are embraced in all our systems of 
theology, Mr. Morell assumes that we all actually have been 
the subjects of them, or have a consciousness that we have! 
Such is the horrid self-deification which his philosophy of 
religion and theology involves! Such is the revolting 
contradiction which it offers to our common sense! The 
annals of self-deception and bewilderment by the sophisms of 
metaphysics present nothing that ‘transcends it! He falls 
into this fathomless gulf of misconception and error, by 
confounding our consciousness of our ideas or conceptions 
of the acts of God, the acts and sufferings of Christ, the acts 
of the Holy Spirit, and other things taught by the apostles, 
with a consciousness of those acts, sufferings, and things 
themselves ; as gross a mistake as it were to confound 
ourselves directly with God, Christ, and the apostles. When 
we read the narrative of Christ’s trial and crucifixion, we are 
conscious of the thoughts which that narrative conveys to us, 
and the emotions which it excites ; but we are not conscious of 
the trial and crucifixion themselves, any more than we are of 
betraying him, throwing thirty pieces of silver at the feet of 
the priests, and hanging ourselves with Judas Iscariot. What 
surprising inconsideration that Mr. Morell, and the Germans 
whom he follows, missed this truth which is wrought with the 
utmost clearness into our consciousness, and needs but. to be 
announced to meet the assent of every intellect! Were his 
theory legitimate, then, that our theology can embrace no 
acts, truths, or events, but those of which we have a personal 
consciousness, it would not include any of the acts of God 
the Father, as creator, upholder, lawgiver, benefactor, or 
revealer; any of the acts, doctrines, or sufferings of Christ 
as mediator, his resurrection, or ascension, nor any of the 
teachings or experiences of his apostles! for we are not, and 
cannot possibly be conscious of them. What a magnificent 
result for a philosophy that assumes to be wiser than God, 
and better able to teach us the great truths of his being and 
government ! 

Should Mr. Morell quit this narrow and absurd theory, 
and admit that it is not necessary that we should be conscious 
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of God’s being, attributes, and acts; and Christ’s person, 
ministry, sufferings, and resurrection, in order that they 
should have a place in our theological system, but that our 
ideas and conceptions of them are proper “matter” for the- 
ology, and that God, Christ, the Holy Spirit, their acts, and 
other divine things of which we cannot be directly conscious, 
may, through that medium, be its subjects; he still will be 
involved in inextricable difficulty: for, in the first place, if 
the mere fact that we have had an idea or conception of a 
divine thing, entitles it to a place in our system of theology, 
then false and absurd notions merit admission to it, as much 
as those that are just, which is preposterous. Mr. Morell’s 
theology would, on that supposition, embrace the various 
ideas respecting divine things of which he is, or ever has 
been conscious, without any consideration whether they are 
right or wrong, consistent or self-contradictory, the offspring 
of reason or the work of the imagination. It would include 
the whole train of conceptions of divine things, that has ever 
passed through his mind, without any discrimination of their 
character! And, in the next place, it would make the the- 
ology of those who take the Scriptures as their guide, and 
regard its “individual passages” as of “divine authority,” as 
legitimate as his, and involve the rejection, accordingly, of 
his theory, that no knowledge but that which is obtained by 
immediate intuition, is entitled to a place in theology; for 
they allege individual passages of the Scriptures as of divine 
authority, in order to express ideas which have been excited 
in their own minds ; and as revealing facts and truths through 
the medium of language, of which we could never acquire a 
knowledge by an immediate intuition, independently of means. 
Thus, whichever way he turns, his whole system falls. 

He proceeds in his next chapter to apply this theory to 
the theological systems that are held by the church, and show 
that the views that are generally entertained by them are 
wholly erroneous. As, according to him, a theological sys- 
tem must be the work of the logical understanding, and the 
objects, therefore, of which it treats purely conceptional, and 
wholly different from the great entities to which it prefesses 
to relate, the propositions of which it consists are not truths, 
nor expressions of truths. They do not even relate to.them, 
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but are mere exponents of the conceptions entertained by the 
individual who frames them. They are therefore completely 
without authority, and the supposition that such definitions 
and doctrines express realities is a mistake. 


“ Let us look to the popular theology of our own age and country, as 
awhole. We find existing amongst different communities a system of 
theoretical doctrine, which defines with considerable precision the truth 
they regard as valid and divine, respecting the relations which the 
Almighty sustains to man in his creation, preservation, redemption, and 
final salvation. This doctrine having been gradually brought into the 
form of a clear and logical statement, now presents the above relations 
to us, not as though they were spiritual conceptions, which are involved 
in the awakenment and illumination of our religious nature, but rather as 
facts which can be presented in their full proportions to the understand- 
ing. Hence to those who from want of education, or of mental culture 
generally, are totally deficient in the critical faculty, the most natural 
course is, to receive the traditionary system of their own community as 
a complete and distinctive statement of the truth itself in its exact 
objective import. Where the cultivation of the religious life, indeed, 
wisely forms the most prominent feature of attention, such an artificial 
view of theoretical doctrine is not so strikingly manifest; but in all 
cases where the inculcation of a definite formal theology is regarded as 
being the main point that has to be secured in the evangelization of 
mankind, then the whole system is naturally accepted by the pliant mass 
as literal fact, to which no kind of criticism is at all accessible. Proposi- 
tions, indeed, as a matter of course, assume the form of a distinct state- 
ment of fact, and it requires some little consideration before the propo- 
sitions of theology are seen to be the expression, not immediately of an 
objective reality, but of an inward conception as to what that reality 
may actually be.”—Pp. 206, 207. 


Assent, therefore, to such a system as truth, is not only not 
obligatory, but is not justifiable. It is to receive as true a 
mere series of conceptions that are wholly artificial, and 
without any correspondence to the entities which they profess 
to represent. They are mere products of the imagination, 
like pictures of persons, objects, or scenes, drawn by indi- 
viduals who have never beheld them. To take them as 
expressive of realities, is as mistaken, therefore, as it were to 
take such delineations as fac-similes, or to confound them 
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with the persons and scenes themselves of which they purport 
to be representatives. This is certainly the legitimate 
consequence of his theory. As all doctrinal statements of 
necessity treat the subjects which they respect relationally ; 
or as of specific natures, attributes, qualities, and relationships ; 
if that of which they treat is purely conceptional, and has no 
correspondence to the beings or things whose names they 
bear, then they cannot express absolute facts respecting them, 
and therefore cannot be true and authoritative. They are 
merely exhibitative of the conceptions which the understanding 
has generated as representations of those entities and facts : 
like the ideal pictures of agents or scenery that are drawn 
by artists to express their conceptions of them. The only 
respect in which they are true, is as exponents of the “logical 
consciousness” of those who frame them; and in that sense 
those of them which are the most false in reference to the 
spiritual entities to which they professedly relate, are as 
veritable as those which are the most true. But this is as 
predicable of doctrinal propositions and statements of the 
Scriptures, as it is of the theology of uninspired writings. 
For they treat the subjects which they respect relationally, 
or as having attributes, properties, and connexions with other 
subjects, as absolutely and universally as any other compo- 
sitions. When, for example, they affirm anything of God, it 
is as a Spirit, self-existent, eternal, almighty, all-knowing, the 
creator and upholder of all, having rights over men, and 
exerting acts towards them. Mr. Morell’s theory, therefore, 
denies the truth and authority of all those propositions of the 
Scriptures as directly as it does those of systematic theology, 
and converts them into mere expressions of their conceptions 
who wrote them. No statement respecting a material or 
spiritual entity, though uttered by the Almighty himself, can, 
on his scheme, by any possibility be true. Every utterance 
God has made, whether descriptive of himself, his acts, 
his works, or the duties or actions of his creatures,’ or 
expressive of his will, is shown by the very fact that it is 
uttered, to be absolutely false! Such is indisputably the 
import of Mr. M.’s theory. Why does he not, without 
reserve, avow and adhere to it? Why does he not resolutely 
proclaim the assumption on which his whole discussion 
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proceeds, that by our very nature it is physically impossible 
either to express truth in language, or form accurate con- 
ceptions of the realities to which it relates, and reject the 
Scriptures at once as wholly deceptive ? 

He next proceeds to show, that while all formal theological 
creeds and doctrines, like those of catechisms, articles of 
faith, and other systematic works, are made up of pure 
Scriptural statements on one side, they consist on the other 
of “logical processes by which those statements are moulded 
into scientific forms,” and that though the former are to be 
received, the latter are to be rejected. 


“The view of theology, accordingly, which is derived from such an 
analysis as I now describe, is the following: ‘ That every actual system 
of doctrinal belief may be separated into two elements—the scholastic 
and the biblical. The form, the phraseology, the whole scientific tone, 
come from the schools; they are the products of the human wnder- 
standing, and must not be maintained as in any sense possessing a divine 
authority. On the contrary, the plain, pure, primitive, spiritual fact 
comes directly from the Bible, in which we have presented, not formal 
doctrines, indeed, but simply information respecting the merciful dealings 
of God in the recovery of man.’ ”—P. 210. 


But, on his theory, those facts are the products of the under- 
standing, as much as the forms in which they are clothed ; as 
there is not a solitary fact stated in the Bible that is not pre- 
sented relationally; nor one, the knowledge of which is not 
obtained by us through the senses, and does not, on his 
scheme, owe its form to what he denominates the logical con- 
sciousness, or understanding. They are not objects of direct 
intuition. They are not known by us independently of media. 
They are excluded from theology, therefore, by his system, as 
effectually as the logical forms and phraseology in which they 
are invested. This is apparent from the views he presents of 
the nature of those facts. 


“So the analysis proceeds with perfect historical and critical accuracy ; 
but on looking somewhat closely at the element which is expressed under 
the term ‘ scriptural fact, we find that it needs a still further analysis, 
since the idea there conveyed, so far from being simple, manifestly com- 
prehends other and still simpler ideas under it. A considerable portion 
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of the Bible, e.g., is occupied in giving us statements of historical 
facts—of events which actually took place, as related by eye and ear 
witnesses. The term Fact, however, is also frequently applied to the 
iEAS conveyed to us in the Scriptures, respecting the dealings of God 
to man. But here it has clearly an entirely different signification. 
There are no facts of simple history like those above mentioned ;. they 
involve moral conceptions,—conceptions, moreover, that cannot teach the 
exact objective truth, in the same sense as does the description of a real 
and palpable event, but which are rather accommodated to the practical 
wants of our spiritual nature. In brief, the Scriptures, while they 
embody a history of actual events, are yet mainly intended to awaken 
our religious nature to the direct intuition of spiritual things. On the 
one hand, then, there is within them an element of historical fact, on 
the other an element of moral significancy ; the former consists in a 
description of events ; the latter is a description, direct or indirect, of 
those . divine intuitions which revealed to the minds of the writers the 
great living element of Christian truth.”"—Pp. 210, 211. 


The facts narrated in the Scriptures which he attempts to 
shield from the application of his theory are thus “historical 
facts or events that have actually taken place,” and are related 
by “witnesses” who gained a knowledge of them by “the eye 
orear.” The description of them can be nothing more than 
representations of sensuous or logical conceptions, and have 
no more authority, therefore, than “the moral conceptions” 
with which they are intermixed. On his theory it is physically 
impossible that either a fact or a doctrine should be expressed 
in language. But this he teaches directly by denying that 
there is any religious element at all in their outward facts as 
such. 


“Every man, be his dogmatical creed what it may, who admits that 
the facts recorded in the New Testament did take place, as they are 
described by eye-witnesses, is a believer as much as any man can be, in 
the purely historical part of our Christian faith. 

“But then, it becomes all the more apparent from this very view of 
the case, that there is no religious element at all in the outward fact, as 
such. The facts of Scripture derive their religious importance from the 
conceptions united to them—from the feeling that they had a certain 
significancy in the plans of Divine Providence. The fact, for example, 
that Jesus Christ came into the world, merely expresses historically the 
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statement, that a human being so named appeared at a given period, 
and performed such and such actions. The religious aspect of this fact 
depends on the conception that he had a certain relationship to the Deity, 
and a certain mission to mankind; a conception that must necessarily 
embody many high religious ideas and intuitions. 

“Take again the great and wondrous fact of the death of Christ, 
As a fact of sense, this is no more than the murder of any innocent 
man that ever lived, to satiate the passions of a lawless multitude. But 
the moment we view this fact as a part of a providential plan for the 
salvation of the world, we attach to it a significancy of which the senses 
can know nothing—of which the spiritual nature alone can judge; and 
so bring all the outward and visible facts connected with the life, death, 
and resurrection of Christ to a focus; yet, if we sweep away all power 
of moral perception, these very facts, so great, so glorious, so Divine, 
when viewed by the light of that elevated Christian consciousness, 
which they themselves contribute to awaken, become comparatively 
meaningless and ineffective. In every case alike, the historical actuality 
is one thing, the moral significancy is quite another.”—Pp. 212, 213. 


He thus not only represents these facts as of a class that, 
according to his theory, owe their form wholly to the under- 
standing, and have no likeness whatever to the objects by 
which that power is prompted to generate them ; but he avers 
that the religious element, or moral significance that attaches 
to them, is itself another and higher species of mere concep- 
tion that must also owe its existence to that faculty. As, then, 
according to him, that which is conceptional is a mere crea- 
tion of the understanding, and not a reality; and that which 
is expressed in the forms of the understanding is merely ideal, 
and not real; it follows that the facts narrated in the Scrip- 
tures, as they are of that class, are wholly without authority, 
and as unsuitable to be made a basis or an element of a theo- 
logical system, as any of the other conceptions which he would 
exclude from that office. If that which his whole theory 
asserts, and which it is the express object of his argument 
here to demonstrate, is true, that nothing that is conceptional 
has any authority in a theological system, then a conceptional 
fact is as wholly devoid of authority as a conceptional relation 
or end. On his principles, therefore, he has no element of 
theology whatever, either historical or moral. He has no 
material out of which he can build a system ; no media by 
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which he can acquire a knowledge of realities ; and no means 
of expressing even the conceptions which the mind itself gene- 
rates, except that of language, which, according to him, 
deludes perpetually, by exhibiting that as real which is only 
imaginary, and that as true, which is wholly false! 

His representation, however, that there is no religious ele- 
ment in the facts narrated in the Scriptures, is wholly erro- 
neous. It is as much a fact that Christ is divine, as it is that 
he is human. It is as much a fact that he died for our sins, 
as it is that he died at all. It is as much a fact that his incar- 
nation, ministry, death, and resurrection, were in order to the 
objects that are ascribed to them, as it is that he became 
incarnate, taught, was crucified, and rose from the grave. 
To deny that these and others of the kind are facts, is to con- 
tradict the statements of the New Testament as directly, as 
it were to deny that Christ appeared in Judea, exercised a 
ministry, and was put to death. Our certainty of these facts 
is as ample, and is obtained through the same medium—the 
testimony of the apostles—as our certainty of the others. 
Mr. M. himself, indeed, inadvertently represents that there 
was, in one of those “outward” events, a moral element that 
was directly perceptible. Of “the great and wondrous fact 
of the death of Christ,” he says, “as a fact of sense, this is no 
more than the murder of any innocent man that ever lived, to 
satiate the passions of a lawless multitude.” But how could 
the fact that he was innocent be discerned by a mere sight of 
his crucifixion? Could the image alone of his body reflected 
on the eye, any more than the image of the penitent male- 
factor, show that the spirit that had resided in it was 
innocent? Could it any more show that he was innocent 
than that he was divine? Was the evidence furnished by the 
whole scene of his crucifixion any more decisive of the one 
than of the other? It indisputably presented ground for the 
inference of each to a beholder who had no other materials 
for a judgment, but not of an absolute knowledge. A cer- 
tainty of his innocence and deity must, as ours is, have been 
derived from some other source. Mr. M.’s representation, 
however, that all that is religious in the facts stated in the 
Scriptures is the mere work of the imagination, is in accord- 
ance with his idealistic theory. If, as he holds, all that is 
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proceeds, that by our very nature it is physically impossible 
either to express truth in language, or form accurate con- 
ceptions of the realities to which it relates, and reject the 
Scriptures at once as wholly deceptive ? 

He next proceeds to show, that while all formal theological 
creeds and doctrines, like those of catechisms, articles of 
faith, and other systematic works, are made up of pure 
Scriptural statements on one side, they consist on the other 
of “logical processes by which those statements are moulded 
into scientific forms,” and that though the former are to be 
received, the latter are to be rejected. 


“The view of theology, accordingly, which is derived from such an 
analysis as I now describe, is the following: ‘That every actual system 
of doctrinal belief may be separated into two elements—the scholastic 
and the biblical. The form, the phraseology, the whole scientific tone, 
come from the schools; they are the products of the human under- 
standing, and must not be maintained as in any sense possessing a divine 
authority. On the contrary, the plain, pure, primitive, spiritual fact 
comes directly from the Bible, in which we have presented, not formal 
doctrines, indeed, but simply information respecting the merciful dealings 
of God in the recovery of man.’ ”—P. 210. 


But, on his theory, those facts are the products of the under- 
standing, as much as the forms in which they are clothed ; as 
there is not a solitary fact stated in the Bible that is not pre- 
sented relationally ; nor one, the knowledge of which is not 
obtained by us through the senses, and does not, on his 
scheme, owe its form to what he denominates the logical con- 
sciousness, or understanding. They are not objects of direct 
intuition. They are not known by us independently of media. 
They are excluded from theology, therefore, by his system, as 
effectually as the logical forms and phraseology in which they 
are invested. This is apparent from the views he presents of 
the nature of those facts. 


“So the analysis proceeds with perfect historical and critical accuracy ; 
but on looking somewhat closely at the element which is expressed under 
the term ‘ scriptural fact, we find that it needs a still further analysis, 
since the idea there conveyed, so far from being simple, manifestly com- 
prehends other and still simpler ideas under it. A considerable portion 
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of the Bible, e.g., is occupied in giving us statements of historical 
facts—of events which actually took place, as related by eye and ear 
witnesses. The term Fact, however, is also frequently applied to the 
IDEAS conveyed to us in the Scriptures, respecting the dealings of God 
to man. But here it has clearly an entirely different signification. 
There are no facts of simple history like those above mentioned; they 
involve moral conceptions,—conceptions, moreover, that cannot teach the 
exact objective truth, in the same sense as does the description of a real 
and palpable event, but which are rather accommodated to the practical 
wants of our spiritual nature. In brief, the Scriptures, while they 
embody a history of actual events, are yet mainly intended to awaken 
our religious nature to the direct intuition of spiritual things. On the 
one hand, then, there is within them an element of historical fact, on 
the other an element of moral significancy ; the former consists in a 
description of events ; the latter is a description, direct or indirect, of 
those divine intuitions which revealed to the minds of the writers the 
great living element of Christian truth.”—Pp. 210, 211. 


The facts narrated in the Scriptures which he attempts to 
shield from the application of his theory are thus “historical 
facts or events that have actually taken place,” and are related 
by “witnesses” who gained a knowledge of them by “the eye 
or ear.” The description of them can be nothing more than 
representations of sensuous or logical conceptions, and have 
no more authority, therefore, than “the moral conceptions” 
with which they are intermixed. On his theory it is physically 
impossible that either a fact or a doctrine should be expressed 
in language. But this he teaches directly by denying that 
there is any religious element at all in their outward facts as 
such. 


“Every man, be his dogmatical creed what it may, who admits that 
the facts recorded in the New Testament did take place, as they are 
described by eye-witnesses, is a believer as much as any man can be, in 
the purely historical part of our Christian faith. 

“But then, it becomes all the more apparent from this very view of 
the case, that there is no religious element at all in the outward fact, as 
such. The facts of Scripture derive their religious importance from the 
conceptions united to them—from the feeling that they had a certain 
significancy in the plans of Divine Providence. The fact, for example, 
that Jesus Christ came into the world, merely expresses historically the 
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statement, that a human being so named appeared at a given period, 
and performed such and such actions. The religious aspect of this fact 
depends on the conception that he had a certain relationship to the Deity, 
and a certain mission to mankind; a conception that must necessarily 
embody many high religious ideas and intuitions. 

“Take again the great and wondrous fact of the death of Christ. 
As a fact of sense, this is no more than the murder of any innocent 
man that ever lived, to satiate the passions of a lawless multitude. But 
the moment we view this fact as a part of a providential plan for the 
salvation of the world, we attach to it a significancy of which the senses 
can know nothing—of which the spiritual nature alone can judge; and 
so bring all the outward and visible facts connected with the life, death, 
and resurrection of Christ to a focus; yet, if we sweep away all power 
of moral perception, these very facts, so great, so glorious, so Divine, 
when viewed by the light of that elevated Christian consciousness, 
which they themselves contribute to awaken, become comparatively 
meaningless and ineffective. In every case alike, the historical actuality 
is one thing, the moral significancy is quite another.”—Pp. 212, 213. 


He thus not only represents these facts as of a class that, 
according to his theory, owe their form wholly to the under- 
standing, and have no likeness whatever to the objects by 
which that power is prompted to generate them ; but he avers 
that the religious element, or moral significance that attaches 
to them, is itself another and higher species of mere concep- 
tion that must also owe its existence to that faculty. As, then, 
according to him, that which is conceptional is a mere crea- 
tion of the understanding, and not a reality ; and that which 
is expressed in the forms of the understanding is merely ideal, 
and not real; it follows that the facts narrated in the Scrip- 
tures, as they are of that class, are wholly without authority, 
and as unsuitable to be made a basis or an element of a theo- 
logical system, as any of the other conceptions which he would 
exclude from that office. If that which his whole theory 
asserts, and which it is the express object of his argument 
here to demonstrate, is true, that nothing that is conceptional 
has any authority in a theological system, then a conceptional 
fact is as wholly devoid of authority as a conceptional relation 
or end. On his principles, therefore, he has no element of 
theology whatever, either historical or moral. He has no 
material out of which he can build a system ; no media by 
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which he can acquire a knowledge of realities ; and no means 
of expressing even the conceptions which the mind itself gene- 
rates, except that of language, which, according to him, 
deludes perpetually, by exhibiting that as real which is only 
imaginary, and that as true, which is wholly false! 

His representation, however, that there is no religious ele- 
ment in the facts narrated in the Scriptures, is wholly erro- 
neous. It is as much a fact that Christ is divine, as it is that 
he is human. It is as much a fact that he died for our sins, 
as it is that he died at all. It is as much a fact that his incar- 
nation, ministry, death, and resurrection, were in order to the 
objects that are ascribed to them, as it is that he became 
incarnate, taught, was crucified, and rose from the grave. 
To deny that these and others of the kind are facts, is to con- 
tradict the statements of the New Testament as directly, as 
it were to deny that Christ appeared in Judea, exercised a 
ministry, and was put to death. Our certainty of these facts 
is as ample, and is obtained through the same medium—the 
testimony of the apostles—as our certainty of the others. 
Mr. M. himself, indeed, inadvertently represents that there 
was, in one of those “outward” events, a moral element that 
was directly perceptible. Of “the great and wondrous fact 
of the death of Christ,” he says, “as a fact of sense, this is no 
more than the murder of any innocent man that ever lived, to 
satiate the passions of a lawless multitude.” But how could 
the fact that he was innocent be discerned by a mere sight of 
his crucifixion? Could the image alone of his body reflected 
on the eye, any more than the image of the penitent male- 
factor, show that the spirit that- had resided in it was 
innocent? Could it any more show that he was innocent 
than that he was divine? Was the evidence furnished by the 
whole scene of his crucifixion any more decisive of the one 
than of the other? It indisputably presented ground for the 
inference of each to a beholder who had no other materials 
for a judgment, but not of an absolute knowledge. A cer- 
tainty of his innocence and deity must, as ours is, have been 
derived from some other source. Mr. M.’s representation, 
however, that all that is religious in the facts stated in the 
Scriptures is the mere work of the imagination, is in accord- 
ance with his idealistic theory. If, as he holds, all that is 
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objective is purely conceptional, then, as there is no material 
universe, no fellow-being, and no God, all that in the events 
narrated in the Scriptures which implies that there is a God, 
a divine law, and a redemption by a mediator, must be purely 
ideal also, and owe its being wholly to the conceptional 
faculty. The validity of these objections he subsequently 
admits. He first denies, indeed, but erroneously, that they 
are applicable to his view of experimental theology. ; 


“Let no one say,.as has been ignorantly or falsely asserted, that 
this view of Christian theology denies either the historical element 
of Christianity, or the objective validity of its doctrines. It merely 
affirms that dogmatic theology, whether we view it as a whole, or in 
its individual parts, is an outward expression of the inward life, awakened 
by the revelation of the gospel.”——-P. 222. 


His representation, thus, is, that dogmatic theology is not an 
expression of outward facts and truths; but only an outward 
expression of interior facts of the mind’s consciousness. But 
by his theory all the conceptions of exterior things embraced 
in that consciousness are purely ideal, and owe their being 
and nature to the agency of the understanding, not to the 
existence of any external agents, objects, acts, or truths that 
correspond to them. By the terms, therefore, those concep- 
tions involve no historical element whatever, and have no 
objective validity. The ascription to them of such a character 
is wholly inconsistent with his account of their nature and 
origin. Instead of being historical, they are wholly imagin- 
ary; in place of being objective, they are interior, and have 
no existence or counterpart out of the mind that conceives 
them. He, however, adds :— 


“That inward life itself involves a direct perception of objective truth ; 
although, as our religious consciousness is not perfect, but only progress- 
ing towards perfection, its perceptions may not be complete, and our 
expressions of dogmatic truth consequently may be very inadequate.”— 
P. 222. 


But this, also, is wholly mistaken. We have no percep- 
tions, as we have already shown, of objective truth, independ- 
ently of means. If Mr. Morell can directly see God, Christ, 
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angels, and the spirits of the just made perfect, and discern - 
their natures, relations, and agencies, why does he not make 
known to us some of the objective truths respecting them that 
lie within the sphere of his vision? If such a power is com- 
mon to men, why are they not conscious of it? Why do they 
not exert it, and extricate themselves from all uncertainty on 
themes that are of such interest? Why are they not omni- 
scient? But the mind has no perceptions of objective things 
except such as take place through media. As therefore, accord- 
ing to Mr. Morell, all its perceptions that take place through 
media are merely conceptional, and form no evidence whatever 
of the existence of external objects that correspond to them ; all 
the perceptions of objective truth embraced in Christian theo- 
logy are purely ideal. That theology, therefore, is wholly 
without any “historical element,’ and void of “objective 
validity.” He, however, admits the objection to be legitimate 
in respect to written theology; andin the admission re-affirms 
his theory and its consequences as we have stated them. 


“We are not able to say the same thing respecting formal theology. 
Although it might have indicated primarily a real perception of objec- 
tive truth, yet it is too often appropriated and professed by many in whom 
those perceptions have never been awakened. Jf in any case, therefore, 
the charge of denying THE OBJECTIVE REALITY of Scripture doctrine be 
well founded, it is in the case of those who resist the principle of theo- 
logy we have laid down, and insist upon the DOGMAS THEMSELVES BEING 
DIRECT STATEMENTS at first hand of objective facts, without the interven- 
tion of the spiritual perception. To those who seriously take their stand 
upon suth a principle, we cannot imagine Christian theology to become 
anything greatly better than a mere system-building, in which the form 
is allowed to stand for the matter, while the mind, absorbed in dialecti- 
cal subtlety, cheats itself of the living spiritual truth.”"—Pp. 222, 223. 


This is one of the most extraordinary statements that ever 
fell from the pen of a philosophic critic ; as the assertion which 
he utters is that they are obnoxious to the charge of denying 
the objective reality of the Scripture doctrines, who affirm that 
the facts which those doctrines directly state, are really objec- 
tive! For what is it to “ insist upon the dogmas themselves being 
direct statements of objective facts,” unless it be to insist that 
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the facts which the dogmas directly state are truly objective ? 
The language admits of no other meaning. By his own 
showing, therefore, his theory of theology denies the objective 
reality of the doctrines and facts of the Scriptures. But what 
after all does he mean by their objective reality? Not a real 
existence exterior to the mind! He intends only the concep- 
tion of them by the mind as REAL AND opsective. Their ob- 
jectivity is not real, therefore, but is only the form which the 
understanding imparts to them. They are, in fact, as abso- 
lutély subjective and unreal as though they were not con- 
ceived as existing out of the mind. “The spiritual percep- 
tion” of those of which he speaks, is nothing else than the 
conception of them as spiritual truths, that are predicable of 
the ideal being to whom the mind refers them. And it is on 
this ground that he avers that to ascribe to the doctrines of 
the Scriptures an historical element and objective validity, is 
to deny that they are objective. For if, as his theory repre- 
sents, there are no existences external to the mind, but the 
seeming objectivity that attaches to the objects of its per- 
ception is altogether conceptional ; it follows, that to deny that 
their objectivity is of that nature, and ascribe to them another 
species that is wholly unreal, is, in fact, to deny that they 
have any objectivity whatever! Such is the process by 
which he attempts to vindicate his system from the charge of 
making all the agents, facts, and truths of Christianity merely 
ideal. The objection is false, he argues, because, if the 
theory accords with fact, then that which the objection 
alleges also accords with fact, and therefore is not in reality 
a legitimate objection! A subterfuge worthy of the meta- 
physics and theology it is employed to vindicate ! 

Having thus demonstrated to his satisfaction the impossi- 
bility of a written or uttered theology that embodies the truth, 
and made religion alike in respect to objects, facts, and 
affections, a mere “phase” of consciousness, he “next 
proceeds to discuss the manner in which it realizes itself in 
outward communities, by investigating the question of reli- 
gious fellowship, as to its interior nature and its outward 
bond,” which is for him a delicate undertaking; as the 
problem to be solved is: On the theory that none of the 
objects of our regard, God, fellow-beings, the material 
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substances around us, have a real existence out of the mind 
that conceives them, but are purely conceptional, how can 
men, though thus absolutely isolated, and cut off from the 
possibility of intercommunication or a knowledge of each 
other’s existence, still give to their religion a social form and 
a common character, and commune and have fellowship with 
one another in respect to it? The only answer that can be 
given to the question consistently with the scheme, clearly is, 
that their fellowship can only be ideal. As the fellow- 
beings between whom it is imagined to take place are wholly 
conceptional, and have no actual existence out of the mind 
that contemplates them, the communication that is supposed 
to take place between them must also be wholly imaginary. 
This is not the response, however, which Mr. M. gives. He 
continues, as in his other discussions, to argue as though the 
objectivity which his scheme ascribes to God, fellow-beings, 
and the world, were real, instead of conceptional, and a 
religious fellowship of men, therefore, possible and real. 

He first undertakes to prove that there must be a fellowship 
in religion, from the tendency of the mind to unite with those 
who cherish the same views and affections, from the necessity 
of concurrence and union, in order to impart to religion a 
distinct form, and give it publicity, and from the social nature 
of many religious duties. But these are not the points to be 
proved by him, in order to his object. We know that men 
are social; that some acts of religion are of a nature that 
requires them to unite and exert a concurring agency; and 
that of many of the duties to which they are called, their 
families, individuals around them, or the communities to 
which they belong, are the objects; and the question to be 
resolved by Mr. Morell is, If, as he holds, there are no 
fellow-beings ;—if each individual is to himself the only 
known existence, how can such a society exist? How can 
such a fellowship in acts take place? The facts which he 
alleges, instead of yielding support to his theory, confute it; 
as they are wholly inexplicable on any other theory than, that 
God, fellow-beings, and the public and social acts which 
Christianity enjoins and men exert, have that objective reality 
which we naturally ascribe to them. 

He exhibits this religious fellowship as a mere concurrence 
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of feeling. “It can have nothing essentially to do,” he says, 
“with formal laws; . . it cannot be dependent upon outward 
institutions ; . . it cannot consist in the common profession 
of any defined doctrines.” . . “ The essential idea of Christian 
fellowship is concentrated in the hallowed unanimity of 
religious feeling, created by the common experience of that 
new divine life which was first awakened in man by Christ 
and his apostles.” But how, on his theory of perception, can 
they have any intercommunication, or knowledge of each 
other’s feelings? They are separated from each other by 
insurmountable barriers. They can exist to one another only 
as conceptions. Their intercourse must of necessity, therefore, 
be as imaginary as their being; and their unanimity of feeling 
as ideal as their existence. 

Having thus discussed the necessity and nature of 
fellowship which on his views of our perceptive powers 
cannot possibly take place, he next treats of its “ outward 
bond of unity,” and endeavors especially to prove that a 
system of doctrines cannot be its basis; and among other 
reasons, on the ground that a doctrinal system does not 
embrace anything that is essential in Christianity. 


“We oppose a fixed logical basis, because the statements it involves 
do not contain any essential element of Christianity. Many a sincere 
Christian, no doubt, may be somewhat startled at this assertion; but it 
is one we make very deliberately, and which follows indeed by necessary 
consequence from the principles we have already deduced. The 
essence of Christianity, as we said, is only cognisable directly by the 
power of the intuitional consciousness, for by it alone we are brought 
into direct sympathy and intercourse with divine realities, The truth 
which we thus acquire, is brought to us immediately ; it implies the 
spontaneous perception of the spiritual object; and although this 
perception may be dim and incomplete, yet so far as it is developed at 
all it must be valid and real. On the other hand, the moment we 
bring these intuitions into the form of logical statements, they do not 
necessarily involve any essential element of Christianity whatever. It is 
true that if the mind possesses the intuitions fresh and living within, 
and if the logical statement be veritably the reflective representation of 
them, as actually existing, such a statement does contain an essential 
element within it. But this essential element does not depend upon the 
logical form. So far from that, it may exist in all its intensity without 
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it; while in spite of the doctrinal form being complete, the essence may 
be entirely wanting.”—P, 240. 


But how can “religious feelings’ be the medium of 
fellowship any more than a profession of doctrines? They 
must be uttered, and in language, as much as the ideas that 
constitute a doctrinal system, in order that they may be 
known to exist. They cannot be seen independently of 
media. The assumption that.they can is not only a contra- 
diction to our consciousness, but equivalent to a pretence that 
we are omniscient. But “the moment” they are brought 
“into the form of logical statements” they become, on Mr. 
M.’s theory, as uncertain and equivocal as doctrinal state- 
ments and professions are; and cannot, “necessarily,” any 
more than they, “involve any essential element of Christi- 
anity.” Do not the arguments which he employs to show that 
language is a wholly uncertain means of expressing thought, 
prove with a like force that it is equally inadequate to a 
certain expression of feeling? If propositions that are true 
in one, after all contain no element whatever of Christianity, 
must not propositions that are true in the other, be equally 
devoid of that element? What a pitiable farce is his whole 
discussion on this subject! A fellowship of -religious feeling 
is no more practicable on his principles, than a fellowship of 
doctrinal belief. They are alike physical impossibilities. Each 
individual is separated by insurmountable barriers from all 
others, and doomed by his nature to live in absolute solitude. 
He can neither know nor have any reason to believe that any 
besides himself exists. If he conceives that there are fellow- 
beings of the same nature, with whom he associates and 
enjoys a reciprocation of thought and affection, he deludes 
himself with phantoms that exist only in his own imagination. 

Mr. Morell again repeats this empty game of words in his 
chapter on certitude. On his principles, the-question: What 
assurance has the mind that what it regards as truth is really 
such? is not of easy solution. He admits that there is a 
“necessity” that we should have “certain criteria by which 
we may judge whether a given intuition, when realized and 
expressed, is so distinct and adequate as to be immediately 
recognised by other properly developed minds,—and thus 
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serve the purpose of a fixed and abiding conception of the 
objective reality ;” and holds that “distinctness, uniformity, 
and universality,” are such criteria. But he here, as in his 
other reasonings, quits his own theory, and treats the outward 
existence which the mind ascribes to the objects of its thought, 
as though it were real instead of conceptional. He first 
assumes that there are other minds besides that which is the 
subject of the intuition; then, that the intuition may be so 
expressed that they may discern and recognise it ; and finally, 
that their perception and recognition of it may also be known; 
and thence a certainty obtained that it is a just conception of 
an objective reality. But neither of these assumptions is 
admissible on his theory. The question he is to solve is not, 
On the supposition that all the objects of knowledge have 
such an external existence as the mind ascribes to them, how 
is it to be assured that its views of them are true? But 
how is it to know that its views of them are correct, on the 
supposition of his theory, that they have no real external 
existence, but are mere spectres of its own fancy? And the 
answer is indisputably: So far from having any assurance of 
their accuracy, it first has the most absolute certainty that 
they are, in one relation, totally false; inasmuch as they 
ascribe a real exterior existence to that which is merely ideal ; 
and next, apart from that consideration, it has no criteria by 
which it can determine that they are true. There is no 
reality with which they can be compared ; and their distinct- 
ness, uniformity, and universality, instead of being founded 
on the nature of the objects which they respect, are imparted 
to them by the mind, and like those objects themselves are 
merely ideal. 

After urging the necessity of some criteria by which the 
truth of religious views may be determined, he proceeds to 
show that we have no such criteria either in the facts of 
Christianity, reason, tradition, or “the Bible.” He denies 
that the word of God is an adequate standard, on the ground, 
first, that many of the truths of theology are not contained in 
it; and next, that as everything that is seemingly external is 
purely ideal, the meaning that attaches to the propositions of 
the Scriptures is imparted to them by the mind ; instead of 
the mind’s receiving that meaning from the propositions them- 
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selves. How, then, are we to obtain a certainty that our 
views accord with truth? His answer is worthy of the con- 
fusion of ideas and self-contradiction that mark the whole 
course of his speculations. 


“The absolute condition for attaining scientific certitude in connexion 
with Christian truth, lies in the possibility of our possessing clear and 
decisive intuitions of such spiritual realities as are presented by the 
Christian revelation, of stating them in distinct terms, and applying to 
them the criteria we have before referred to.”—P. 288. 


That is: a possibility of attaining views of religious truth, 
that are correct, is indispensable in order to a scientific 
demonstration, that. views that are entertained are of. that 
character. Or, in other words: we cannot demonstrate that 
our views of the great realities of the Christian system accord 
with truth, =. we are constitutionally capable of attaining 
true views of those realities; inasmuch as if we are physically 
incapable of discerning the truth, the views we actually enter- 
tain must be false! What a gigantic stride towards a deter- 
mination of the question! What a dazzling light is thus 
thrown over a point, which “systematic theology” is accus- 
tomed to invest with midnight darkness! But to complete 
the self-contradiction and absurdity of his representation ; on 
his theory not one of these conditions of a scientific certitude 
of truth exists! First: It is wholly impossible, according to 
his scheme, to attain accurate ideas of the great realities of 
Christian truth ; for by our constitution we necessarily regard 
God, Christ, fellow-beings, and other agents and objects 
of which Christianity treats, as having an actual objective 
existence: but he denies their objective reality, and asserts 
that they are only ideal. All our intuitions of them, therefore, 
are in the most important sense wholly false. Next: It is 
equally impossible, on his theory, to express our ideas with 
clearness and certainty. He occupies a great number of his 
pages in attempting to show that language cannot be a sure 
and adequate vehicle of thought; that the moment an idea is 
embodied in terms, it not only becomes vague and equivocal, 
but the subject itself of the uttered or written proposition is 
numerically and wholly different from that of the idea; the 
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latter being a reality—the former a mere shadow ; the theme 
of the idea an objective verity, but that of the language, a 
conception that exists nowhere except in the mind from 
which it emerges! And finally: On his theory there are 
no such criteria, as he assumes, by which the truth of ideas 
can be determined. There are no realities with which they 
can be compared ; and as on his scheme all ideas are neces- 
sarily false, it is a contradiction to suppose that there are any 
criteria by which some of them can be shown to be true. 
He proceeds : 


“The real principles of religious certitude can be deduced without 
much difficulty from the very nature of intuition. Intuition, as we have 
before explained, implies a direct gazing upon truth in its concrete 
unity.”—P. 292. 


But how can there be an intuition of truth, if there is no 
truth to be seen? By his theory the only object*of the mind’s 
perceptions is its own operations. Its intuition is nothing 
more than its consciousness of its own conceptions and feel- 
ings. The apparent objects of those conceptions have no 
existence out of the mind. Its direct gaze upon them, there- 
fore, is no direct gaze upon truth in a concrete form, or as an 
objective reality. But, if thus without any external reality of 
which truth is predicable ; without any power of discerning 
anything out of itself; and without any means of expressing 
what it in fact discerns in its own consciousness, how is the 
mind to determine whether its views of truth are correct or 
not? The annals of bewildered speculation furnish nothing 
that transcends the self-contradiction and folly of his answer. 


“ Now the most natural procedure we can follow—one, too, into which 
we almost instinctively fall—is to appeal to other minds circumstanced 
in the same manner, or perhaps still more favorably than ourselves. 
When our intuitions of spiritual things prove to be ideas very partially 
experienced—when we do not excite any strong sympathy in other 
minds—when they fail to establish their claims by the readiness with 
which they are grasped, approved, and appropriated by men earnest for 
the truth, and placed under the proper conditions for becoming 
awakened to its reality, there is good reason for us to believe that they 
are intuitions of a very imperfect character. On the contrary, in 
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proportion as different minds placed under different circumstances bear 
a concurring testimony to the distinct realization of any great conception, 
and fully agree in the mode of its expression—in that proportion we 
feel the chance of distortion and imperfection in our own vision to be 
diminished, and a basis of certitude to be laid in the very fact of such a 
universal consent. 

“ We are thus brought in fact to the very same great criterion which 
we laid down as applicable generally to the verification of human 
knowledge in its fundamental principles ; for we require in Christian 
conceptions as well as all other, that they should possess clearness, 
uniformity, and in a certain sense universality, to substantiate their full 
claim to be regarded as sure and certain.”—P. 293. i 


The criteria of truth, then, are wholly objective, and lie in 
the clearness, uniformity, and universality of the ideas 
entertained and expressed respecting it by other persons ! 
But how can that be? By his theory, there are no other 
persons. Each individual mind is to itself the only intelli- 
gence that has being. ll else that bears the name of man, is 
merely ideal. What he denominates “other minds,” and 
“men earnest for the truth,” are nothing but mere conceptions 
of a certain class, that exist only in the intellect that generates 
them. The criterion, accordingly, by which the truth of its 
views is to be determined, is “the distinctness, uniformity, 
and universality” of that species of its own conceptions! 
But that is to make those ideas their own criteria; for the 
very question to be decided is, whether they are true, or not ; 
and that is equivalent to the assumption that there are no 
criteria of their character ;—but that the mere fact that they 
are conceived, is demonstrative that they are true! 

Such is the result in which his search after certitude 
terminates. After admitting the necessity of some criteria 
of the truth of our views, and denying that there are any 
either in the facts of Christianity which they respect, 
tradition, reason, or the records of the Bible, he ends by 
referring us to themselves for proofs of their accuracy ; 
treats the mere fact that they exist, as a demonstration that 
they are true; and thereby exhibits that as the character of 
all our ideas, and renders the supposition that any of them are 
false, solecistical and absurd! A brilliant eclaircissement 
truly of “the scientific certitude” of our religious ideas ! 
VOL. Il.—NO. IV. 36 
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Mr. Morell’s philosophy of Christianity is thus throughout 
a mere philosophy of idealism, or attempt to explain the 
existence and nature of the Christian religion on the theory 
that it is wholly imaginary,—the mere creature of the mind, 
without any objective ground ;—that there is no Deity, no 
created intelligence, no external world, no moral government, 
no sin, nor redemption; no objective reality of any descrip- 
tion; but that each mind is to itself the only being ; and all 
that seems to be external to it, merely conceptional and the 
product of its own powers. It is a philosophy, accordingly, 
of the most comprehensive and absolute infidelity, veiled 
under a pretence of receiving and professing Christianity ; 
and in that respect the most dangerous that has ever been 


promulgated. Hume, Voltaire, Paine, and their associates 


and disciples, in their attempt to overthrow the Christian 
religion, had the honesty to avow their rejection of it. The 
school to which Mr. Morell belongs add to infidelity, the guilt 
of falsely professing to receive the truth which it is their aim 
to exterminate from the faith of their fellow-men. The belief 
of Christianity on the principles of this philosophy is physi- 
cally impossible, and the belief of this philosophy is alike 
impossible on the principles of Christianity. -This Mr. Morell 
fully understands. He shows at every step of his long and 
tortuous discussions that he rejects Christianity, and all that it 
respects, as realities existing out of the mind that contemplates 
them, and regards them as mere spectra or phenomena of 
consciousness. He no more regards the Jehovah of the 
Scriptures as a real existence, than the Brama of the Hindoos, 
or Jupiter of the Greeks. He is only a form of thought which 
the understanding in the condition of a Jew or christianized 
Gentile spontaneously and necessarily generates ; but without 
any more objective ground, or counterpart, than the different 
form that rises in the imagination of a Hottentot or a New 
Zealander. He cannot regard him as a real objective 
existence, while he contemplates him as a mere idea. His 
principles necessarily lead to the most absolute scepticism, 
and he fully perceives and openly acknowledges it, in respect 
to the speculations of Kant, Hegel, and others, from whom he 
drew his system. He says :— _ 
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“The theoretical portion of the Kantian philosophy contained the 
elements of speculative scepticism, which were sure to have their effect 
upon scientific theology. . . Christianity itself, as a fact of history, and 
a phenomenon of the human mind, was exposed to all the criticism of 
the speculative reason, and to all the uncertainties in which, according 
to Kant, that speculative reason, when applied to questions of objective 
reality, involves us. Here there was no fixed principle of certitude 
pointed out ; but, instead of this, a principle of scepticism very distinctly 
involved. 

“The historical results of Kant’s philosophy prove to us, most 
unquestionably, the truth of this representation. . . Its spéculative side 
evolved those sweeping systems of subjective idealism which drew the 
truths of Christianity along with everything else, into one vast chain of 
a priori reasoning, and stripped it at once of all its objective reality. 
In Hegel, Christianity became entirely sublimated into a dialectical 
development of ideas, so that his philosophy of religion, as applied to 
theology by Marheineke, is no other than the doctrine of the church, 
made one with the scientific development of theological consciousness, 
through the perfect realization of the laws of thought. It needed only 
the speculative keenness of a Strauss and a Feuerbach to cut off the 
objective reality from religion altogether, and to make the whole but the 
natural striving of humanity to realize its own dignity, and pay its 
adoration to a shrine of which itself is at once the deity and the wor- 
shipper.”—Pp. 272, 273. 


But Mr. Morell’s philosophy is in its principal element 
identically the same as that of Kant and Hegel. The theory 
that all the objects of perception are merely conceptional, 
and owe their being and seeming outwardness to the under- 
standing, not to the action on our organs of the external 
objects which they represent, is the germ out of which their 
whole speculative systems sprang, and the instrument by 
which “ they stripped Christianity of all its objective validity,” 
and introduced a universal scepticism; and that theory is 
held by Mr. Morell as specifically as it was by them, and is 
made the medium, in like manner, of his whole philosophical 
and theological scheme. He denies the existence of anything 
out of consciousness as absolutely as they. His philosophy is 
a “sweeping system of subjective idealism,” as truly and as 
conspicuously as theirs ; and however disguised by pretensions, 
he is to be considered an infidel both speculatively and 
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practically, as indisputably as any who have ever attempted 
to overturn Christianity and substitute a false system in its 
place. 
It seems in some relations surprising that men of any class 
should be capable and disposed to embrace a theory .so 
palpably false, so contradictory to our nature, and involving 
our existence in such cheerlessness and gloom ; but there are 
dreamy, daring, and perverse minds to whom it seems to have 
resistless charms. It suits their dispositions and principles. 
They dislike a self-existing Deity of infinite power, knowledge, 
justice, goodness, and truth; who has rights over his moral 
creatures which his perfections require that he should assert 
and enforce. They shrink from the thought of a God whose 
very holiness may make it necessary that he should punish 
them. They turn away with distaste and aversion from a Deity 
who cannot or will not save them without an expiation. They 
reject with scorn a salvation which they cannot receive except 
as a free gift, and with an acknowledgment of their merit of 
‘destruction. They wish a God who is their subject, instead 
of their sovereign, and a religion that sanctions and fosters 
their passions in place of subjecting them to restraint; and 
they find such a deity and such a religion in this scheme. 
They are themselves, here, at once divinity and worshipper, 
lawgiver and subject, responsible to no one for their actions, 
and with no one to witness their agency; and such an 
exemption from the dominion of an Almighty, all-just, and all- 
holy God; such an isolation from spectators, and such an 
unrestrained license, meets their wishes; and they embrace 
and cherish the error, because of the independence and self- 
. disposal with which it invests them. The adoption of it, 
accordingly, forms as indubitable a sign, probably, as is ever 
given by men, of total alienation from God; as no other 
scheme was ever so entirely made up of falsehoods, and 
of falsehoods so destructive of all truth. In Germany, 
accordingly, where it was originated, and where infidelity 
had long prevailed, it has drawn to its train almost the 
whole body of the clergy and churches. It has obtained - 
many disciples, also, in Great Britain and this country. 
There is a disposition to embrace it in minds generally that 
dislixe and question the great doctrines of the Christian 
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system,—God’s existence, omnipotence, dominion, sovereignty, 
and justice,—Christ’s deity and expiation, man’s sinfulness 
and need of a gratuitous salvation; and they are very 
numerous. Its great elements have long had a place in our 
fashionable literature; they are taught in several of our 
colleges and theological schools; they have many disciples 
among those in the sacred office, and here and there an open 
advocate ; and understanding one another, acting in con- 
junction, and artful, bold, and unscrupulous, they are likely to 
form a large party and give a wide prevalence to their 
principles. There is reason to believe that the churches are 
about to be called through this medium to a great and 
decisive trial of their fidelity. To many it may, perhaps, 
seem, that on such a question, there can be little room to fear 
that any considerable number will fall from their allegiance to 
God ; and, were it a mere question. between theism and 
atheism, between Christianity and infidelity, irrespective of 
all other considerations, it would, perhaps, prove so. The 
trial is, however, to be complicated with a variety of influences 
that will make it a far more severe and decisive test of the 
heart. There are some whose decision will depend on the 
popularity of leaders; with some it will be an affair of self- 


‘interest. Will it be creditable? Will it exempt them from 


the necessity of a controversy? Will they be supported by 
the multitude ? With others it will be a question of ambition. 
Will it be favorable to.a reputation for talent and scholarship ? 
Will it be a passport to conspicuity and influence? Will it 
secure an honorable and lucrative position? With others, 
still, it will be a question of party or official policy. Will it 
induce a greater number to act in concert with them? Will . 
it enable them to combine a larger body in the promotion of - 
the public objects to which they are devoted ? Will it release 
them from their fears, confirm them in their position, and arm 
them with new powers to reward their friends and put down 
their opponents? And under these powerful temptations, who 
can doubt that many will be found unfaithful; some from 
indifference to the truth; not a few from irresolution and 
reluctance to fulfil a duty that compels them to quit their 
neutrality and confess Christ at the cost of opposition and 
reproach ; many from vanity and ambition ; and crowds from 
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their dislike of the gospel and preference of a system that 
sanctions their false views and selfish passions. And what 
decisive proofs will they give that they are not Christ’s 
disciples! If to neglect and disown his brethren in their 
wants and sorrows, is to disown him ; how much more is this 
formal denial of his existence, and treatment of him as a mere 
spectre of the imagination, to disown and reject him! No 
other act, probably, that: men ever exert, forms so decisive a 
demonstration of a total apostasy. And when once they 
assume the attitude of open discipleship to the scheme, or 
even of neutrality, their return may be considered as hopeless. 
It seems to be a law of the divine administration, that false 
teachers and their followers should be left to pursue their 
errors to their natural results, and cause their character to 
be seen by their fruits. It is rare that the open renouncers of 
the great doctrines of the Christian system, and propagators 
of another gospel, are recalled from their errors to a reception 
of the truth. Their progress is usually in the opposite 
direction. The converts to this philosophy are peculiarly 
unlikely to be convinced by any proofs, however unanswer- 
able, of their error. Having renounced not only their senses, 
their reason, and their consciousness, but their language, also, 
as wholly deceptive, there are no means through which, as 
long as they act on their theory, they can be extricated from 
their delusion. The most: resistless evidences, the most 
overwhelming arguments fail of their end, as necessarily as 
shot aimed at antagonists stationed at the antipodes, or the 
inhabitants of another orb. They are deserted by the Spirit ; 
they are surrendered by God to the dominion of their 
principles, that there may be a practical exemplification of 
their character, and that the condemnation they are to meet 
may be seen to be just. May God in his mercy withhold his 
people from the guilt of yielding their countenance to this 
impious renunciation of Christ! May he protect the young, . 
who are peculiarly exposed, from the snare, which, by means 
of it, the great adversary is spreading for their feet! 
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Art. I].—Tue Dancers anno Dirricuutries or tHe Ministry. 


Hap the problem been submitted to men at the introduction 
of Christianity: With what reception is the religion of Christ 
to meet? In what estimation are its teachers to be held? 
What is the influence which its laws are to exert over his disci- 
ples ?—the answer would have differed very widely from 
what has taken place, both in respect to the arrangements of 
providence and, the conduct of men. It was natural to sup- 
pose, and the-apostles themselves, until taught otherwise, seem 
to have thought, that the designs of the Most High were quite 
unlike those which have been unfolded in his administration; 
and equally natural to assume that the means which were 
employed to demonstrate and give impression to the gospel 
would accomplish their end: that Christ having by his death 
opened the way for the redemption of man, and received all 
power in heaven and earth to execute his will, would imme- 
diately give supremacy to his kingdom, and subject the nations 
to his sceptre ; and that his disciples, commissioned to proclaim 
the glad tidings of his salvation, and endowed with miraculous 
power to verify their message, would arrest the attention and 
command the respect of men, universally, and enjoy a career 
of boundless popularity and success. That God should, by 
withholding his Spirit, leave their labors in a large degree to 
prove inefficacious; that he should by his providence allow 
them to be embarrassed by innumerable difficulties, and a vast 
exemplification take place of the inadequacy of their ministry 
to the conversion of mankind; that men, instead of being 
convinced by the wonderful works which they. performed, 
and won by the graciousness of their message, should reject 
their doctrine, disregard the attestations which God gave of 
it, and pursue them wherever they went with scorn, abuse, 
and violence, scourging them as felons, and slaughtering them 
as the enemies of the race; would doubtless have been deemed 
utterly inconsistent with the very design of Christ’s interpo- 
sition, and in the utmost degree improbable. Yet such was 
the history of their ministry, and that of their faithful suc- 
cessors, through a long series of ages; and such, except that 
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they are not persecuted, is, in a large measure, the experience 
of those who now exercise the sacred office. Though the 
obstructions and discouragements with which they meet differ 
much from those of earlier ages, they yet are, in some form or 
other, their perpetual attendants. The office exposes to many 
risks; it is embarrassed by many necessities; it involves 
many self-denials. They who exercise it are called, through 
the whole course of their labors, to a trial of their fidelity. 
They are placed in a series of conditions in which they are 
compelled to make choice between truth and error; between 
a resolute discharge of their duty to God, and a selfish com- 
pliance with the wishes of men; between toil and ease, 
between poverty and competence, and often between reproach 
and applause. Their work is emphatically one of difficulties. 
The allotments of providence are such that they are put under 
a necessity of acting out their principles and dispositions, and 
demonstrating visibly whether they are true ministers of 
Christ, or not. Their conditions, indeed, are arranged as 
though that were as much their main design as the conversion 
of men; and when unveiled to the eye of the universe, will 
doubtless be found to have served that end even more ade- 
quately than the other, and given rise to an exemplification 
that will be the ground of their final award. And the con- 
ditions in which they are called to labor, and the obstructions 
thrown in their way, are the means, also, of a similar trial of 
their people. They are put to a like necessity of manifesting 
their dispositions towards God, the estimate they place on the 
gospel, and the respect in which they hold its ministers; and 
this, also, is doubtless as adequately exemplified, as though it 
were the chief purpose of his providence. — 

This great feature of the ministry deserves to be most 
attentively considered, and the lessons which it teaches inde- 
libly impressed on the heart. It is to those who assume the 
sacred office one of the most affecting relations in which it 
can be contemplated. The fact that the great questions are 
on trial at every step: What are the views by which they 
are governed? Are they the true disciples of Christ? Do 
they preach his word? Are they guided supremely by his 
authority? Do they ascribe to him the rights that are his ? 
Do they assign to his death its proper office and influence ? 
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Do they view their relations to him aright, and take the station 
which belongs to them as his ministers? Do they devote 
themselves unreservedly to his service, and endure, with 
patience and submission, the trials of their calling? Are they 
true to his cause, and ready to endure reproaches and meet 
death rather than swerve from their allegiance? Is their 
whole conduct such that, when unveiled to the universe, all 
orders of beings will see indubitable evidence, and feel a 
resistless conviction that they are his sincere disciples ?—That 
these questions are perpetually on trial gives their office a. 
most intimate reference to him, and invests it with a fearful 
significance. A proportional interest attaches, accordingly, 
to the inquiry: How, in these conditions, are they to discharge 
their duties? What is the peculiar nature of their difficulties 
and dangers? And what are their proper preventives and 
remedies ? 

We propose to discuss this subject, not in reference to 
the condition of the profession in one division of the church, 
or part of the country, rather than another, but irrespective 
of denominations and individuals in its common relations to 
all. We shall first consider the dangers and difficulties that 
attend a preparation for the sacred office ; and next, the trials 
and hindrances of the office itself. 

I. In preparing for the ministry young men are liable to be 
betrayed into wrong views of the proper qualifications for the 
profession. The grounds of admission to it differ very widely 
in different branches of the church, and have in some but a 
slight relation to its duties. Thus, in England for a long 
period an intimate knowledge of the classics was not only the 
principal requisite to the ministry, but an almost certain pass- 
port to a station of influence and wealth. In all churches, 
and at all periods, there are instances probably in which 
persons are introduced into the office for considerations that 
involve at best only very partial qualifications for it; one, 
perhaps, simply because he is pious, though he has neither 
suitable knowledge nor talents; another, because he speaks 
with effect, and would make an influential minister if he were 
fitted for the profession by proper education and self-discipline ; 
a third, for no higher reason possibly than that he receives 
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some peculiar tenet that at the moment is the subject of dis- 
cussion, and may render him a resolute partisan ; a fourth, 
because he holds a particular theory of metaphysics; and 
others on other grounds that are equally inadequate. 

An error into which they very often fall, and without suspect- 
ing it, is a neglect to make themselves properly acquainted with 
the teachings and spirit of the Scriptures. Not that they do 
not read them ; not that they do not professedly make them the 
standard of their faith ; not that they do not gain much know- 
ledge of them; but that they do not study them thoroughly, 
become from a direct examination truly aware of their teach- 
ings, and imbued with their truths by meditation, application 
to themselves, and an earnest cultivation of the convictions 
and affections they are designed to excite. This is probably 
a more general and serious omission, in preparation for the 
office, than any other. They are usually, when they begin 
their theological course, but very imperfectly acquainted with 
the sacred word ; and the knowledge they acquire of it in the 
progress of their studies is derived in too large a degree from 
other books. Not a few, on entering the ministry, would, if 
deprived of compends and systems, be incapable of giving a 
summary of its great teachings. They would need not only 
a specific preparation, but a study of the Bible in a new rela- 
tion. Not a few, probably, if questioned, would find them- 
selves unable to state what the chief peculiarities were of 
God’s dealings with the Israelites; the principles on which 
his government over them was conducted ; or the relation 
it bore to the Christian dispensation. And there are few, 
perhaps, who, if interrogated, would not be perplexed to show, 
with accuracy, what the great features were of his providen- 
tial administration, during the first age of the Christian 
church ; what principal truths were verified in the lives of 
the first believers and their enemies ; or what the character- 
istics now are of God’s dealings with his children. 

Yet this intimate knowledge of the Scriptures, acquired by 
the direct study and meditation of them; this adjustment of 
the views to their teachings, and vivid sense of their truths, 
is indispensable to a preparation for the ministry. No other 
knowledge can supply its place; no other can generate the 
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deep realizations, or inspire the love, the faith, and the zeal 
that are requisite to render the duties of the office pleasurable 
and effective. ; 

Another error to which, from the fashion of the day, theo- 
logical students, and especially those of talents and ambitious 
wishes, are probably peculiarly exposed, is the assumption 
that a proficiency in the sacred languages, and familiarity 
with a class of modern authors on the Scriptures, theology, 
and history, are the highest and most ample qualifications for 
the office. They are, it is well known, not only the chief that 
are possessed, but that are sought by the ministers and theo- 
logical teachers of some of the Protestant churches abroad ; 
and there is, we think, a strong tendency here to the same 
misjudgment. That they are at the moment deemed pecu- 
liarly important requisites to theological and literary profes- 
sorships, and a passport generally, when attained in high 
degrees, to respectable and influential stations, naturally 
renders them objects of ardent desire, and leads to their being 
regarded as the best preparative for the ministry. The study 
of them is at least treated by many as the most important 
branch of a theological training. To be able to read Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Persian, German, French, 
Italian, or a portion of them; to be versed in modern gram- 
mars, lexicons, and the minutize of the new exegesis; and 
perhaps in a still higher degree, to be familiar with recent 
foreign compends of theology ; to know who are the latest 
and most popular authors; to have looked into their volumes, 
and be able to translate them, is held to be the most merito- 
rious attainment to which a young man can aspire ; the acme 
of a preparation for the ministry! We do not depreciate that 
species of learning. A knowledge of the ancient languages 
is not only useful and important, but essential to a thorough 
theological education. It is not itself, however, such an edu- 
cation, but only a preparative and auxiliary to it. A student 
may become a proficient in them, and in all the refinements 
of modern philology, and familiar with a multitude of the 
volumes of criticism, explication, and doctrine, which their 
cultivators have issued, and yet know little of theology. He 
may outstrip them, indeed, in that species of culture, and still 
be totally disqualified for the sacred office; as is shown by 
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the fact that a large share of those abroad, who have most 
distinguished themselves in that branch of learning, neither 
receive the Scriptures as a revelation from God, nor 
believe in his existence. There is no natural connexion, 
indeed, between their irreligion and their learning. Instead, 
their conjunction is an anomaly. It shows, however, that 
that branch of knowledge is not by any means a full qualifi- 
cation for the ministry. As well might a student of law 
assume that an acquaintance with Latin and English, logic 
and rhetoric, is all that is requisite to the legal profession. 
Yet this mistake, into which they are betrayed perhaps by the 
enthusiasm of their philological teacher, or the fashion of the 
period, may prove fatal to them, cause them to pause at the 
threshold of their profession, and exhaust their powers on its 
mere preparatives, instead of employing them as auxiliaries to 
the ends for which they are designed. It is found, when they 
enter on their office, that they. have been qualifying themselves 
to teach the languages, not to preach the gospel; to conduct 
men through a course of academical study, not to guide them 
. to eternal life. Their discourses are literary instead of evan- 
gelical ; barren of appropriate thoughts, and suitable rather 
to the chair of a pedagogue, or literary professor, than the 
pulpit. We do not suppose this to be the greatest danger to 
which they are exposed; or that any considerable number 
are likely to fall under its influence. There are, probably, 
far more who will-err in the other direction, and injuriously 
neglect the sacred languages, and the art of interpretation. 
Nor do we regard the evil of a zealous addiction to that 
branch of culture to lie wholly in the disproportionate atten- 
tion given to it; but in a large degree in the false principles, 
the insidious attacks on Christianity, and the artful misrepre- 
sentations of its doctrines, with which the fashionable foreign 
criticism, theology, and metaphysics, are fraught. We believe 
it, however, to be a real danger. The reputation which a few 
acquired who first cultivated and gave a degree of popularity to 
those studies, and in a large measure, because of their novelty, 
and the undeserved commendation which has been bestowed 
on the exegesis and theology of the modern Germans, has led 
to an over-estimate of their works, and not only betrayed 
many into an appropriation to them of an undue share of 
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time, but seduced them to an acquiescence ini their false views 
of God, the universe, and the work of redemption. It is 
a danger we trust, however, that will gradually pass away. 
As the number who cultivate German theology increases, and 
its character becomes understood, it will sink from its undue 
estimate; and where there is no other merit, instead of a 
means, become not improbably an obstacle to reputation and 
influence. 

II. They are in still greater danger of being betrayed into 
mistakes in respect to theology itself, and adopting a false 
system in place of the truths which it is their office to preach. 
That they ate exposed to such errors is apparent, not only 
from the diversity of views entertained by different sects, but 
by the differences on the most important questions that exist 
among those of the same denomination. Almost all the 
larger Protestant churches are divided into two parties, whose 
creeds vary essentially on some of the great doctrines of 
theology. Such differences exist especially among Presbyte- 
rians, Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Methodists, and Bap- 
tists. They cannot all be right, nor are their diversities such 
that it is of slight moment which of several views are enter- 
tained. Many of them are fundamentally erroneous, and 
vitiate the whole system into which they are introduced. 
There is a variety of means through which they are liable to 
be betrayed into this error. 

They may be misled by their teachers. The power of a 
theological instructor over his pupils is very great. If 
talented, learned, specious, earnest, and persuasive, his 
influence is almost irresistible. They enter on their studies 
unacquainted with many of the great themes of which they 
are ta form opinions; and unaware of the means by which 
the errors that are advanced are to be confuted ; or the truths 
that are assailed defended from objection. If the teacher is 
of comprehensive views, enlightened by the Spirit of God, 
upright, candid, and skilful, he unfolds the various truths of 
revelation in their genuine forms and relations, and leads 
them to receive them in their greatness and harmony. If he 
be a speculatist rather than a believer, and bent on moulding 
theology into the form of his theory, instead of adjusting his 
views to the teachings of revelation ; if he be adroit in setting 
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forth the merits and concealing the defects of his own system, 
and accustomed to descend to misrepresentation and ridicule 
to defame and disgrace the truth, he will almost as certainly 
seduce them to a reception of his peculiar scheme, imbue 
them with his own partisan ‘spirit, and inspire them with a 
zealous antagonism to the doctrines which he misrepresents 
and rejects. How vast and decisive the influence is which 
is thus exerted, is seen from the fact that the theology of 
students generally is that of their instructors. The pupils of 
Luther, Calvin, Arminius, Socinus, and Wesley, generally 
embraced the faith which they were severally taught. Our 
theological schools, in like manner, usually impress their 
doctrinal characteristics, whether right or wrong, on those 
to whom they give instruction. To know where a youth is 
educated, is to know either that he has embraced the peculiar 
system that is taught there, or at least that it is not the object 
of hisdecided aversion. The first step which a student takes 
in preparing for the sacred office, is thus decisive often of the 
character of his whole ministry. If his instructor imbue him 
with the: truth, impart to him just views of God, of his 
government, of man, of the work of redemption, inspire him 
with lofty thoughts of his office, and fire him with the spirit 
of fidelity, self-denial, and zeal, he becomes a faithful minister 
of Jesus Christ, and enjoys the blessing of the Spirit in his 
labors. Happy are they who are educated by such a guide. 
If his teacher hold an essentially false system, and is artful, 
aspiring, and bent on making a proselyte and coadjutor in his 
ambitious schemes, rather than a faithful steward of the 
gospel, he will almost certainly receive an element into his 
faith and spirit, that will spread a blight over all his labors, 
and make him a minister of evil instead of good to his 
people. 

III. They are liable to be led to the reception of an 
erroneous doctrinal system by ecclesiastical authority. There 
is, perhaps, but little danger of this here, where each one is 
at liberty to embrace what creed he pleases without any loss 
of privilege or position. In those churches in Europe, 
however, in which the rulers and ecclesiastics assume -the 
right of dictating what faith shall be professed by those who 
enter the ministry ; and make assent to their creed a con- 
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dition, also, of admission to the seats of learning, and eligi- 
bility to employments under the governments,. powerful 
temptations are presented to give a concurrence to systems 
that involve mischievous errors. In place of that, they are here 
exposed to the danger rather of adopting a theological scheme 
through the influence of great and popular names; of judging 
the word of God by the constructions which have been put 
on it by men who, from the epoch in which they lived, the 
agencies they exerted, or their talents and learning, have 
risen to authority. There have been, and are, teachers in 
every church, whose opinions, and sometimes through causes 
that have little connexion with their merits, have acquired 
such an influence over their followers ;—a Luther and 
Melancthon, in the churches ef Saxony, Prussia, Denmark, 
and Sweden; Calvin, among the Reformed; Arminius and 
Episcopius with their disciples; Wesley with the Methodists; 
and in our own country, Edwards, Hopkins, Emmons, and 
others, with their several schools. -Thousands, doubtless, are 
determined in their creed by the mere consideration that it 
was held by the founder, or some conspicuous teacher of the 
denomination with which they are associated. Their error 
lies, not in reading their works, nor in embracing the truths 
which they teach ; but first, in embracing those truths simply 
or chiefly because they were held by them; and next, in 
adopting their errors because they were received and incul- 
cated by them as truths. They thereby, in effect, exalt them 
above God, and interpret his word by their constructions of 
it, instead of judging their views of its teachings by: his 
word. It is thus that the errors of the founders and leaders 
of denominations, though a thousand times refuted, continue 
to be propagated from age to age.- What crowds have in this 
way been induced to embrace a defective, perhaps a funda- 
mentally false theology! The fame of a teacher, his authority 
with his denomination, peradventure the fidelity and skill with 
which he advocated some great truth ; perhaps the specious- 
ness with which he invested his errors, or the sway which he 
acquired by his powers as an orator, rather than a thinker, 
make him an object of interest, of respect, or of admiration, 
and seduce those whose confidence and esteem he has thus 
conciliated, to surrender themselves wholly to his guidance. 
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Against this danger the student should assiduously guard 
himself. His sole search should be after truth; his inquiry, 
at every step: is this what God has taught? and the trial of 
that question by his word, conducted with the reverence and 
submission that are due to his authority. One instance of 
success in such an effort; one triumph in an endeavor to 
reach that perfect subjection to God, and impartiality towards 
men ; torelinquish prepossessions ; to overcome personal and 
party attachments, and embrace the truth in all its purity and 
greatness, hecause it is God’s ; adjust to it all his speculations, 
and cherish its influence, is an achievement worth a thousand 
mere literary attainments; gives elevation and stability to the 
principles and affections; and, in a large degree, disarms 
writers and teachers who inculcate false views, of their power 
to injure. On the other hand, to embrace a tenet merely 
because it is taught by some great leader or favorite, to 
become a strenuous partisan, to resort to art and sophistry 
to give it the color of truth, and misrepresent and torture the 
Scriptures to escape the proofs of its erroneousness, is to fall 
from fidelity to Ged, to a discipleship to man, and admit an 
element into his mind that may vitiate-all his principles and 
affections, and prove the means of his ruin, and the ruin of 
those who come under his influence. 

IV. They are in still greater danger, perhaps, of being be- 
trayed into an erroneous theology by the adoption of some 
psychological or metaphysical theory, that exhibits man as a 
different being from whathe is ; gives a false view of the attri- 
butes or rights of God ; or misrepresents the nature of obedi- 
ence and disobedience, and thereby leads necessarily to the 
misapprehension, also, of a wide circle of other subjects with 
which they are connected. There are several such theories 
that give their tinge to the whole theological system into which 
they are admitted. If God and man are assumed to be differ- 
ent from what they are in nature, prerogatives, or obligations, 
it results inevitably, in order to consistency, that false views 
must also be formed of God’s laws and providence, and man’s 
duty. Thus, for example, if the dogma held by some be true, 
that virtue and religion consist solely in the desire and pursuit 
of happiness, and that that desire is the only motive from 
which moral agents can act, it then follows of necessity that 
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all the moral and religious acts of men are absolutely virtuous ; 
and that their defect, therefore, if they have any, is merely one 
of degree, and springs from a cause for which they are not 
blamable. For if they neither do nor can: act except from a 
single motive, and that motive is virtuous, then by the terms 
their agency cannot be wrong in kind. If any imperfection 
attaches to them, therefore, it must be such as results inevi- 
tably from the limitation of their faculties, or their condition. 
The theory thus, at a stroke, sets aside the whole representa- 
tion given in the Scriptures of our moral nature and agency, 
and God’s administration overus. God, it follows irresistibly, 
cannot be the author of the laws which his word ascribes to 
him; for they exhibit men as under obligation to obey him 
because of his nature and relations ; not simply because it will 
secure their happiness. Instead, the happiness that is to result 
from obedience is proposed as the reward of obedience to him 
because of his nature and relations. Men, it follows also, are 
not sinners, but blameless and holy. The evils therefore which 
they suffer cannot be consequencesof guilt; but are only misfor- 
tunes. Their innocence makes it certain, also, that they can- 
not be punished in a future existence, and thence that they do 
not need a Redeemer. The doctrine thus leads naturally to 
a rejection of the Scriptures as a revelation, and the whole 
system of truths which they teach. And, though it may not 
be rigidly followed to all its legitimate consequences, it 
will-inevitably overcloud and distort the truths which it thus 
directly contradicts, and give birth to uncertainty and fluc- 
tuation, if not to scepticism. Could their minds who have 
embraced it, be fully unveiled, it would be found, we appre- 
hend, universally, that their whole speculative systems are 
essentially shaped and colored by it; and, in many instances, 
have become little else than a vague and reasonless naturalism. 

An equally fatal result will naturally spring from the adop- 
tion of the theory that men act in volition wholly irrespective 
of motives, and must in order to freedom and responsibility. 
For if they put forth their volitions independently of motives, 
they then have no reason for them of which they are con- 
scious, either in their views or emotions. But if they have 
no conscious reasons for their volitions, then they do not exert 
them intelligently, and, consequently, they cannot be virtuous 
VOL. IL.—NO. IV. 37 
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or sinful, as intelligence in acts is essential in order to their 
morality. 

Moreover, if facts, truths, and considerations, cannot have 
any influence on moral agents in volition, then it is impossible 
that they should be subjects of a moral government; as the 
express office of a moral government is, to influence them in 
their volitions by moral considerations, by rights, laws, obli- 
gations, and rewards of good and evil. God commands, and 
prohibits, and enforces his commands by sanctions, in’ order 
to induce men to act conformably to his will. The idea of a 
rule of action is on any other view preposterous. How can 
it be a rule to them, if their constitution renders it physically 
impossible that they should act with a reference to it? How 
can a government be exercised over them, if they cannot be 
influenced in their conduct? As then, according to this 
dogma, they cannot act under a law, it follows that God has 
not established a government over them; and thence on the 
one hand that the Scriptures are not a revelation from him, 
and, on the other, that they are not sinners against him; con- 
sequently, that the evils which they experience are not the 
effects of transgression ; and, finally, that as they are not ob- 
noxious to punishment, they do not need a- Redeemer. They 
are thus naturally led by their principles to the rejection of 
the whole system of revealed truth. If they do not follow it 
to this issue, it still may betray them into a denial or miscon- 
struction of many of the important doctrines of the Scriptures. 
Thus if God cannot influence men in their choices, then their 
illumination, conviction, conversion, and sanctification, cannot 
be produced by his Spirit ; and thence the ascription to him 
of those effects by the prophets and apostles, is to be set aside. 
Again, if neither anything in the views and affections of men, 
nor in God’s agency on them, is the reason of their 
exerting the volitions which they do, but their choices 
come into existence, and are what they are, without any rea- 
son whatever ; then God cannot constitute nor possess before- 
hand any ground of certainty that they are to be exerted; and 
thence cannot have any media through which he can foresee 
them. Consequently, the ascription to him in the Scriptures 
of a foreknowledge uf their actions, must be set aside. ‘That 
that theory of volition leads those who entertain it, in a mea- 
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sure, at least, to these results, is apparent from the views 
which they express of the great doctrines of the Scriptures, 
which it immediately affects. They may not, indeed, directly 
deny God’s foreknowledge, purposes, and providence, the con- 
sistency of his exerting a decisive influence with man’s free- 
dom and responsibility ; nor the fact that his purpose of exer- 
cising such a moral and providential administration as he 
does, constitutes a certainty that their voluntary agency will 
be what it is; they may yield a vague assent to them; but 
their conceptions and representations of them are dim and con- 
fused ; and the feeling is betrayed at every step, that, however 
they may be real, they are seemingly contradictious and im- 
possibie. They, accordingly, are usually either assailed and 
denounced, or shunned by them, and other views presented of 
those great subjects that are more in harmony with their 
theory of moral agency. 

The dogma that the mind—not the action of objects on it 
from without—is the cause of its perceptions of things exte- 
rior to itself, and that the universe, therefore, is merely ideal, 
draws after it, in like manner, the rejection of the whole sys- 
tem of revealed truth. If the reason of the.mind’s perception 
of external things does not lie at all in the existence and action 
on it of such objects, but solely in itself, then its perceptions 
are no evidence of the existence of such objects. But if its 
perceptions are no evidence of an exterior cause, then they 
cannot be the media to it of the knowledge of such a cause, 
and cannot, therefore, demonstrate the being either of God or 
fellow creatures. Those, accordingly, who intelligently hold 
that theory of perception, directly deny the possibility of prov- 
ing the existence of God, fellow agents, or anything out of the 
mind itself; and assert that their existence can only be as- 
sumed or conceived, and that the mind is the absolute creator, 
also, of its idea of them, in the same manner as, on their 
theory, it is of perceptions and ideas of all other exterior 
things. The whole fabric of truth is'at once thus annihilated. 
God, finite intelligences, the material universe, law, are con- 
verted into mere ideas without any reality that answers to 
them, and the mind made the only intelligence, and its thoughts 
and affections the only universe. 
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These conclusions are virtually reached, also, undoubtedly, 
by those disciples of the theory who do not formally avow, 
but in a degree shrink from them. Could their state be fully 
unfolded, it would, at least, be found in every instance a result 
of their theory, that they make their own ideas their sole and 
absolute law, that their theology is wholly speculative, and 
their religion a matter of vague imagination and feeling. The 
mind that yields itself to it must of necessity, in a large mea- 


‘sure, be moulded to its shape. 


The assumption sometimes made, that a creation of things 
out of nothing is impossible, leads also to equally fatal results. 
There are, indisputably, finite material and spiritual existences. 
If they were not called into being out of nothing, then their 
existence never had a commencement ; and, accordingly, they 
must have been from eternity, and are self-existent. But, if 
they are self-existent, they must be absolutely independent of 
God, and thence cannot owe him allegiance; and, conse- 
quently, are not his subjects, and therefore the representations 
of the Scriptures are not true; or else they must. be parts of 
God, and thence can neither be his subjects, nor sin 
against him ; and therefore, again, the teachings of the Scrip- 
tures are not true. Howcan these results, portentous as they 
are, be avoided? They probably never are absolutely. If 
they are not directly embraced, the theory, at least, induces 
a modification of the doctrines of the Scriptures which it 
affects, by which they are made to approximate to itself. 

These examples show the danger to which students for the 
sacred office are exposed, of being led to a false theology, by 
the adoption of a psychological or metaphysical theory that 
misrepresents God or our nature. Instead of taking his word 
as their guide, and adjusting their speculative views. to its 
teachings, they make, though perhaps in a measure insensibly 
to themselves, their mistaken assumptions their law, and 
either reject, or, as far as practicable, mould into harmony 
with it all the facts and truths of revelation to which it. is 
opposed. It is by this process that a large share of the 
perversions of Christianity have been generated, and that the 
same speculative errors, after having been confuted and 
apparently extinguished, are reproduced from period to period, 
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draw a new crowd of disciples, run a new career of popu- 
larity, and at length again meet a new confutation, and sink 
to discredit. 

V. But the sources of danger are not wholly external. 
Their own groundless prepossessions, ill-defined feelings, 
defective self-discipline, or want of reverence for God, are 
often the reason of their embracing theories that make ship- 
wreck of their faith. 

There are persons to whom it seems to be a sufficient 
reason for adopting a metaphysical theory, or theological 
scheme, that it falls in with their wishes: that it presents such 
a view of God, of man, and of the method of salvation, as 
suits their tastes, as makes them satisfied with themselves, and 
gives a sanction to their self-reliance and hope. _ They do not 
believe their theory because they have any proof that it is 
true. Nor are their hopes consequential on their belief; but 
they believe, because if the system which they embrace be 
true, God is what they wish him to be, and their condition, 
consequently, hopeful. They thus, in effect, and perhaps 
unconsciously, make their own uninstructed thoughts or 
untutored feelings their law, and proceed’ to construe by it 
the whole revelation which God. has made respecting his 
attributes, rights, and will, our condition and duties, and the 
method by which salvation is to be obtained. Thousands and 
myriads have thus been fatally led astray, who would have 
been withheld from error, had they paused and considered 
that it is not necessarily a proof of the truth of a religious 
system that it pleases:'them: that instead, it may be demon- 
strative of itserror; that the only proper ground of embracing 
a theological doctrine is, that it is revealed by God; and 
that what he reveals is to be received with implicit faith and 
submission, whether it suits their tastes and sanctions their 
hopes or-not. 

There are others who appear to be drawn to the adoption 
of erroneous theories by the mere consideration that they are 
thought, if true, to free some doctrine of the Scriptures, or 
some act of the divine administration, from what otherwise 
seems to them an insuperable objection. They are apparently 
led to that result by a process like the following : 
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All God's procedure towards the moral universe must be 
just, wise, and good. But his administration, instead of being 
wise and good, must be marked by extreme injustice and 
folly, unless it be such as our theory exhibits it. The theory, 
therefore, is true, and his word, accordingly, must be inter- 
preted, so as to be harmonious with it. Thus, on the mere 
ground that if their axiom or dogma be true, it seems, in their 
judgment, to free theology from a single objection that appears 
to them otherwise insuperable, they immediately apply it, as 
made by that consideration indisputable, although it in fact 
exposes the divine government to a crowd of other objections 
a thousand times more formidable, and is fraught with the 
subversion of the whole fabric of revealed truth. Thus, for 
example, a class of men assume that it cannot consist with 
wisdom and goodness that God should voluntarily permit his 
creatures to sin and become miserable. They thence infer 
that the reason that they sin is, that God cannot prevent them 
from it ; and then, because, if true, it relieves the Most High 
from the objection which they otherwise allege against his 
government, they assume that it is as certain that he is unable 
to prevent sin, as it is that he is wise and good ; and proceed 
to explain, affirm, and apply their theory, although it directly 
contradicts many indisputable and fundamental truths, and 
embarrasses theology with a multitude of difficulties more 
formidable than that which it proposes to set aside. Thus, if 
God cannot prevent beings from sinning, then he cannot 
renew and sanctify them; as that is the method by which 
they are prevented from transgression. But if he cannot 
renew and sanctify them, then the Scriptures erroneously 
ascribe to him that work, and therefore cannot be from him. 
The whole revelation he has made is thus at once divested 
of authority. Again, if God cannot prevent men from 
sinning, then, in Christ’s mediation, he has undertaken a work 
that is beyond the scope of his powers; for the design of his 
sacrifice was to redeem them from iniquity. But, if he cannot 
accomplish the work he undertook in Christ’s mediation,, then 
he can neither be wise nor good, but is indisputably obnoxious 
to the identical objection which the denial of his power to 
sanctify men is employed to evade. 

There is another class who are betrayed by speculative 
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difficulties into an opposite and equally unjustifiable course. 
Instead of being led by an objection to the adoption of a 
false theory to explain it, its effect is to impair their belief of 
the fact or truth which it respects, and generate uncertainty 
and scepticism. And insome minds the degree to which that 
effect takes place is not at all determined by the importance 
or strength of the objection. A slight difficulty embarrasses 
or unsettles them as effectually as the most formidable. They 
know not how to regard a fact or truth as certain, no matter 
how vast and indisputable the demonstration of it is, as long 
as its mode, or its harmony with some other fact or truth, is 
unknown and seems inexplicable. This is a most unhappy 
temperament, and leads, when indulged, to the most deplorable 
results. Those who yield to it are sometimes kept in doubt 
and perplexity on all the great subjects of theology. The 
most indisputable certainties remain questionable, while 
difficulties attend them. A single objection, however slight, 
weighs more with them than an absolute proof; and fixing 
their thoughts on it, and cherishing the impressions which it 
generates, it expands to a significance, and becomes invested 
with a power, which no opposing considerations can coun- 
tervail. Thus one class reject the representation given in 
the Scriptures of the effect of the fall on the race, and treat it 
as a fable, because they do not see how it is compatible with 
justice and wisdom that the conduct of the first pair should 
affect the condition of their posterity so disadvantageously. 
The fact that God .ascribes that influence to their trans- 
gression, and that it is confirmed by the condition and 
history of the race in every age, contributes nothing towards 
conciliating their faith. That limitation of their knowledge 
is a thousand times more effective in exciting unbelief, than 
all the information they possess is in generating trust; and 
they refuse to receive what is really revealed, because 
everything is not explained which they think it desirable to 
know. 

Others reject the doctrine of Christ’s vicarious death, 
because they cannot see how it can be just in God that an 
innocent and holy being should die for the guilty. The clear 
representation of the Scriptures, the infinite effects that 
result to the race from his death, and the impossibility of 
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accounting for it on any other supposition, seem to them of 
no significance. They look at nothing but the difficulty 
which they happen to feel, and, in order to escape it, generate 
a host of others of far greater importance, and which they 
usually treat as having no title to attention. 

A third class withhold their faith from the doctrine of 
God’s sovereignty in the bestowment of salvation, because it 
seems to them to imply that he is partial. They do not, 
perhaps, deny that the Scriptures exhibit him as having 
mercy on whom he will have mercy, and leaving whom he 
will to meet his justice; they, peradventure, do not deny that 
as all are guilty, he may, without violating their rights, pyrsue 
such a course towards them; they possibly admit that the 
denial of it embarrasses other doctrines of the Scriptures 
with insuperable difficulties ; yet, as they do not see adequate 
grounds for it, or reasons that free it, in their judgment, from 
the charge of partiality, they hesitate to assent to it, and 
thereby involve themselves in perplexity in respect to many 
doctrines, because they are not willing to be withheld by the 
most ample evidence from doubting one. ‘ 

This weakness needs to be combated with the utmost re- 
solution. If indulged and fostered, it almost inevitably issues 
either in indifference or scepticism. It strikes its subjects 
with a moral paralysis, and disqualifies them for a clear, reso- 
lute, and effective inculcation of the great truths of the gospel. 
How can they teach and enforce its doctrines with earnest- 
ness and zeal, if uncertain of their truth? How can they 
vindicate them from the misapprehensions and cavils of the 
unbelieving and hostile, if they themselves entertain similar 
objections? Let their course be observed, and it will be seen 
that the vagueness and hesitation that embarrass their faith, 
stamp in an equal degree their doctrinal and practical preach- 
ing. They either avoid the subjects by which they are per- 
plexed, or content themselves with ill-defined generalities. 
They are not sure, perhaps, even of their uncertainties. They 
are positive in nothing but common-places, and the result of 
their ministry is the decline of their people in knowledge and 
piety, and preparation to be ‘seduced either by their’ own 
speculations, or the arts of false teachers to the direct and 
zealous adoption of erroneous doctrines. But when this dis- 
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position to doubt and object is deliberately cherished and 
cultivated from pride, delight in embarrassing others, or an 
ambition to be thought learned, acute, or independent, it not 
unfrequently and naturally issues in recklessness and absolute 
scepticism. The passion for display that reigns in such minds, 
the gratification derived from victory in disputation, the con- 
spicuity and applause which reward their assaults on the 
truth, soon invest their errors with resistless charms, inspire 
them with confidence and zeal in maintaining them, and lead 
them to regard the truths which they reject and their advo- 
cates with contempt and aversion, and assail them with mis- 
representation and abuse. 

Let those who are preparing for the sacred office guard 
with the utmost vigilance against these dangers. That they 
are not imaginary but real, the most melancholy proofs are 
seen in the history of the church. A large share of the errors 
and divisions with which it has been distracted, have had their 
origin in these causes. Like the shores of a stormy sea, the 
past is strewn with those who have thus made shipwreck of 
the faith, either through their own passions or weaknesses, the 
seductions of a false philosophy, or the authority of erroneous 
teachers. A careful self-discipline, just views of the office of 
reason, submission to the authority of God, an humble, watch- 
ful, prayerful spirit, would have withheld them from their 
errors ; led them to a knowledge and assurance of the truth ; 
and rendered their ministry a blessing instead of a snare, ta 
those who fell under their influence. Happy are they who 
pass through these dangers unharmed, and enter the office 
with their powers properly disciplined, with a just under- 
standing of the doctrines they are to teach, and lofty views of 
the objects at which they are to aim. There is no position 
more dignified and hopeful than that of a young man of high 
powers, thorough culture, and pure taste, on thus assuming 
the profession. There is no other in which commanding 
talents, especially of oratory, so immediately make themselves 
felt, and insure occupation, respect, and influence. There is 
none that urfolds a prospect so adapted to give elevation to 
the affections, and excite to strenuous exertion. 

VI. The period, however, which intervenes ranitatint ad- 
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mission to the office and a settlement, is often marked by 
difficulties and trials. They are called to a new experiment 
of their powers. They are placed in a new relation to man. 
They are hurried, perhaps, into scenes of toil, sorrow, or per- 
plexity, that they had not anticipated, and for which they are 
but very partially prepared. Peradventure they are brought 
into eontact with evil men who endeavor to embarrass them 
in their duties, intercept their influence, or draw them into 
errors or imprudences. It may be that the first duty to which 
they are summoned, is the defence of the truth against artful 
and unscrupulous objectors ; or that the first question they 
are required to decide, is whether they will swerve from their 
fidelity to Christ, and become the adherents of some ambitious 
leader, or teach a false doctrine, in order to secure the favor 
of a party who otherwise will obstruct their settlement. The 
difficulties of that period are sometimes greater than of any 
other. Unless well established in their principles, aware of 
the proper methods of confuting objections and meeting the 
arts of the plotting, swayed supremely by the fear and love of 
God, and raised by his Spirit to wisdom and steadfastness, 
they are in danger of being betrayed, under the color of expe- 
diency, into a compromise of the truth, and placing them- 
selves in a position in which, perhaps, for years, they find 
themselves under the necessity either of disguising their sen- 
timents, maintaining a ceaseless contest, or else consenting to 
be the disciples and tools of men. A diversity of tastes, cap- 
tiousness, the wish of ambitious individuals to dictate, the 
determination of unscrupulous persons to make the minister 
the instrument of their selfish purposes, partialities. for other 
candidates, and not unfrequently the interference of aspiring 
individuals in the vicinity, to prevent the settlement of such 
as are not of their party, make that period of their ministry 
one of anxieties, difficulties, and dangers, that sometimes exert 
a sinister influence on all their subsequent lives. 

. VII. Among the difficulties with which, after obtaining a 
settlement, they are called to contend, is the want of adequate 
means for their support. It is expressly ordained that they 
that “preach the gospel should live of the gospel,” and that 
“he that is taught in the word” should “communicate unto 
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him that teacheth in all good things.” And that is not merely 
equitable, but indispensable, in order to their discharging the 
duties of their office. They are generally dependent on their 
labors for their subsistence. They cannot unite two profes- 
sions, and succeed in either, any more than a lawyer or 
physician. Whatever time and care is bestowed on a mere 
secular occupation, undertaken for a livelihood, is not only 
injuriously withdrawn from their pastoral labors or studies, - 
but the weariness and distraction which it occasions, diminish 
the effectiveness of that which is left for their proper work. 
The office of a church in this relation is very beautifully and 
impressively illustrated by the use of a candlestick, or lamp- 
stand, which is employed in the Apocalypse as its symbol. 
The function of the lamp or candle placed on the stand, is to 
shed light through the apartment where it is stationed, that 
those who dwell or meet there may discern the objects by 
which they are surrounded, see their nature and relations, and 
be able to exert the agencies to which they are called intelli- 
gently and with success. And that is its sole use. It is not 
placed there as an ornament. It is not stationed there to be 
veiled or prevented, by smothering, from diffusing its light. It 
is not designed nor fitted for any other service than to give 
light ; nor can it in fact be, as a candle or lamp, appropriated 
to any other. Ifassigned to another use it must be simply as 
a material irrespective of its form, as oil, spermaceti, wax, 
cotton, or whatever the element is of which it consists. On 
the other hand the office of the candlestick or lampstand is to 
support the candle or lamp in a proper position to diffuse its 
light through the apartment. The candlestick itself may be 
ornamented. Adaptation to its use requires that its parts 
should be duly proportioned to each other; that its foot should 
be of sufficient breadth to sustain the stem, and the stem of a 
height and size in correspondence with the foot, and the whole 
in harmony with the light it is to sustain and the position it is 
to occupy. A massy candlestick is not necessary to support 
a taper. A stand so slight as barely to support a taper, is not 
suited to receive a large candle. The foot, the stem, and the 
top, may be shaped with elegance and enchased with flowers, 
fruits, and other graceful forms, that add, perhaps, to its 
strength, while they make it an object of beauty and taste. 
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Its sole office, however, is to support a candle or lamp. If 
not appropriated to that use, its whole design, except as a mere - 
ornament, is lost. It cannot, with good taste, be employed to 
sustain anything else. Other objects, however beautiful in 
themselves, a bunch of flowers, a cluster of grapes, an orange, 
appear out of place, and grotesque when set in it. In like 
manner the office of a church, as a support, is to sustain a 
minister of the gospel ; one who diffuses around him the light 
of God’s word, and enables those within his sphere to under- 
stand and fulfil their religious duties. It is not its business to 
support an agent of any other species. It does not fulfil its 
office while it refuses or neglects to sustain a true minister of 
the word. It does not answer its end by merely upholding one 
of that character in a condition in which he can but half dis- 
charge the functions of his ministry. From a variety of 
causes, however, there are many churches that but very in- 
adequately fulfil the office which Christ has thus assigned 
them. 

In some cases it is probably rather from inconsideration 
than a want either of disposition or means. There are 
instances in which salaries that were once liberal, have gra- 
dually become insufficient by the increased expenses of living. 
A considerable advance has taken place within thirty years 
in wages, the prices of food, and the expenses of education ; 
‘while, on the other hand, the sums to be appropriated to 
benevolent objects, to books, and the entertainment of com- 
pany, have been seriously augmented. Wages have become 
so high that a minister, owning or renting a farm, if obliged 
to hire laborers to cultivate it, must pay as much in that form 
for his produce as it would cost to purchase it directly. Ifa 
railroad pass near his parish, or a manufactory and village 
have been erected in the vicinity, the increased demand has 
raised prices to such a degree, perhaps, that the meat, grain, 
fuel, and other articles that thirty years ago might have been 
purchased for one hundred dollars, now cost one hundred and 
thirty or forty. If he live on a thoroughfare that is much 
frequented, the number of ministers, agents of benevolent 
societies, and others, whom he is called to entertain, is perhaps 
ten times greater than it formerly was; and has become in 
some positions a most serious evil. The minister’s house is 
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converted into an inn, and his wife and daughters are over- 
burdened with labor and care. Not only do the ministers of 
the vicinity and their families, who are heartily welcomed, 
call as they pass, and all also who travel on business for reli- 
gious and philanthropic societies, but book-distributors, col- - 
porteurs, and agents of every subordinate grade, make his 
house their home as long as their objects require them to 
remain in his parish. > 
While, however, the expenses of the office in these and 
other forms are thus seriously augmented, the salary of many 
remains the same, perhaps, or nearly the same as was given 
thirty years ago; and that not improbably in parishes that 
have in the meantime, by the very causes that have thus 
augmented prices, become far more capable of making, 
without inconvenience, a proportional addition to their minis- 
ters’ stipend. The passage of a railroad or canal near their 
farms, the establishment of manufactories in their neighbor- 
hood, or the erection of a flourishing village in their vicinity, 
may have doubled the worth of their property, increased 
largely, if not in an equal ratio, the value of their crops, and 
multiplied still more advantageously the modes in which. they 
may make their labor productive. In such cases it is most 
clearly the duty of the church to make a more liberal pro- 
vision for their minister. It is not right that he should be 
left to serve them for a sum that is no longer adequate to 
supply his wants. It is peculiarly inequitable and ungenereus 
that he should be made to suffer from the very causes that 
promote their prosperity, and place it more easily in their 
power to yield him a fair support. And the relief should be 
afforded as soon as the evil is felt, not postponed till he has 
become burdened with debt, or disheartened by their want of 
sympathy. There are other parishes in which there has, 
perhaps, been no such augmentation of wealth, but which are 
yet amply able to give their pastor a salary commensurate 
with his present expenses; and it should be done cheerfully. 
He is now as fully entitled to an adequate support as his pre- 
decessor was, who received the same sum as is. now given 
when four hundred and fifty dollars purchased what now 
requires six hundred; or six hundred that for which eight 
hundred are now needed. The.number of ministers who have 
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an inadequate support in parishes of these classes is, we have 
reason to believe, large. How many hearts, harassed with 
anxieties and depressed with embarrassments, would be re- 
lieved and gladdened could the attention of their flocks be 
properly drawn to their condition, and a just and generous 
provision made for their necessities! With what renewed 
cheerfulness and resolution, with what augmented zeal would 
mgny faithful ministers of Christ devote themselves to the 
labors of their office! How many duties would they be able 
to perform which they are now forced to neglect! How 
much would it attach them to their people, and their people 
to them, and contribute to make their ministry happy and 
effective ! 

There are many congregations, however, that if aware of 
the inadequacy of their pastors’ salary, and disposed, if in 
their power, to increase it, find it difficult, either from the 
smallness of their number, or the narrowness of their means. 
Some that were once large have, by some event, perhaps, that 
was not unfavorable to their general prosperity, been greatly 
reduced in size. The establishment of a manufactory, per- 
haps, or the growth of a village at a distance from the centre 
of the parish, has led to the organization of a new church, 
and drawn away half of those who originally contributed to 
‘the salary. The wealth of both congregations, and their 
power of earning, may have been increased by the change, 
and yet they may be unequal to a liberal support of two 
ministers. A division may have arisen from causes that are 
not attended by an accession of wealth. A difference of doc- 
trinal views may have led to a secession of one third or one 
half of the families, and institution of another church. The 
addition to the population by immigrants, consequential on 
the erection of manufactories, may have consisted chiefly of 
persons of other denominations, and led to the organization 
of so many societies that not one of them is of sufficient 
number .and property to give to their minister an adequate 
salary. There are many churches in those parts of the coun- 
try that have been recently settled that have not risen to 
such numbers and strength, as to make it practicable to appro- 
priate such a sum to their pastor as is necessary to his support. 
‘The population of the towns in which they are situated is 
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sparse. One fourth or one third of them, perhaps, are from 
Ireland, Germany, or some other foreign country, and do not 
profess the Protestant faith. A large share of the others are 
not. improbably either wholly indifferent, or universalists, 
deists, or atheists, who openly oppose an evangelical ministry. 
The church is small; the aid received from those who are 
not its members slight; and the adequate support of a pastor | 
impracticable without assistance from abroad. The institu- 
tion of societies to supply churches of that class with both 
means and ministers, while struggling with the difficulties of 
their first years, is the most comprehensive and effective 
method that has been devised of rendering them the aid 
which they need ; the scale on which they are acting is large, 
and in a degree magnificent, and the benefits resulting from 
their agencies immense. They are not, however, commen- 
surate with the wants of the population. They may yet be 
carried to several times their present extent without fully 
occupying the scene that is open to their labors; and the field 
for their activity is likely to widen by the occupation of new 
territory, as rapidly as they can augment their means. 

There are other methods, also, in which necessitous minis- 
ters might be relieved. There are many small parishes, 
especially in the older states, in which there are two or three 
families of such ample property, that an annual contribution 
of fifty, one hundred, or one hundred and fifty dollars beyond 
their proportion, would not only not occasion them any incon- 
venience, but be a better appropriation than to add it to 
wealth that already exceeds their wants. The rich in the 
cities who have means to devote to religious and philanthropic 
objects, can make no better disposition of a portion of them 
than to assist pious and useful ministers, with whose wants 
they are acquainted, and of whose judicious use of their 
gifts they can feel assured. The injunction: “Let him that is 
taught in the word communicate unto him that teacheth in 
all good things,” is very comprehensive. It is not necessary 
that his bounty should be confined to those from whom he 
himself receives instruction. It may be extended to those 
also who teach others; for it is added: “As we have oppor- 
tunity, let us do good unto all, especially unto them who are 
of the household of faith.” And a reason given for it is, that 
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“jin due season we shall reap, if we faint not.” The provi- 
sion which is sometimes made by a wealthy member of a 
church, in his will, for an annual payment to a minister whose 
salary is inadequate, during his life, or his ministry in the 
parish in which he is settled, is very commendable, and might 
advantageously become much more common. Were the 
rich to adopt these methods, they might often accomplish 
more by their gifts, and, from their personal knowledge of the 
parties, more satisfactorily to themselves than by any other 
appropriation. 

VIII. The worst perplexities and trials of a minister some- 
times spring from his church and congregation. It was not 
peculiar to the primitive ages that men assumed the Christian 
name who loved the pre-eminence, and made a gain of godli- 
ness, and a god of their appetites and passions. They are as 
numerous now, and as restless and aggressive as their ancient 
predecessors. Sometimes an artful, ambitious, and domi- 
neering individual attempts to rule both the pastor and people, 
and renders a ministry ineffective by the distractions he 
occasions, and the evil passions he excites. At another, a 
bold, pushing, and unscrupulous person enters a church, that 
he may make religion the instrument or cloak of his avarice 
or ambition. He thrives, and gives liberally. He is loud in 
his professions, and makes his influence felt by promptness 
and zeal in all measures that have the promotion of religion, 
the instruction of the ignorant, or the relief of the suffering 
for their object. But he deceives, he cheats, he robs the poor 
and fatherless who fall within his power. He perverts to his 
own selfish ends, every interest with which he is intrusted. 
He joins the wicked in their atrocious schemes, and plots and 
intrigues to draw the unsuspecting within his grasp, and 
pursues the upright who obstruct and thwart his evil designs 
with a rancorous and deadly malice. If the minister privately 
remonstrates with him, he disregards it. If he publicly rebukes 

‘him, and urges him to make reparation for his injustice, he 
becomes an implacable enemy, and attempts to drive him 
from his station by intrigue and abuse. If, finding his exhor- 
tations ineffective, an appeal is made to the church to correct 
him, a party, animated, perhaps, by the same passions, drawn 
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to his side by his acts, or purchased by his wealth, is organ- 
ized to support him. If the minister hesitates, and endeavors 
to escape these dangers by silence, he incurs the suspicion 
and reproach of approving the evil; while directly to counte- 
nance it, were to forfeit the confidence of the upright and 
pious, and sink from the lofty station of an ambassador of 
God to a tool and a pander of evil. Religion is thus disgraced, 
the church dishonored, and his ministry obstructed, by means 
which he finds it impossible to counteract. To discipline a 
person of wealth, high professional rank, or large political 
influence, for any species of offence that is not either 
punishable by the civil law, or universally felt to be dis- 
graceful, is usually impossible. Could the veil be withdrawn 
from the struggles to which pastors have in some instances 
been called by persons of that class, a train of anxieties, 
mortifications, and discouragements would be disclosed, that 
few other conditions generate. A more embarrassing 
position can scarcely be imagined, than that of a minister 
whose people have been led by such causes, to the feeling that 
it is more creditable to be mere members of the congregation 
than to belong to the church; that to make a profession of 
religion exposes them to the suspicion of hypocrisy, or the 
charge of sanctioning men whose unprincipled lives they 
detest. 

IX. A minister is sometimes harassed and obstructed by 
individuals in his church or congregation who endeavor to 
constrain him to co-operate with them in some controversy 
or undertaking that has no direct connexion with the duties 
of his office. A body, perhaps, of anti-masons, abolitionists, 
anti-colonizationists, or some other class, urge and demand 
that he should espouse their cause, and be the organ of incul- 
cating their doctrines and uttering their denunciations. That 
many of their views are erroneous, that their undertakings 
lie out of the sphere of his office, that their schemes are 
impracticable, that to comply with their demands were to 
desert, instead of fulfilling his duties, is no justification, in 
their judgment, of his refusal to become the advocate and 
instrument of their wishes. If he hesitates, they urge him 
with every plea that can increase his uncertainty or excite 
his fears. If he decline, they assail him with reproaches and 
VOL, II.—NO. IV. 38 
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false accusations ; threaten to withdraw their support; and 
intrigue and cabal to alienate his people, and force him from 
his station. The injustice, intolerance, and fierceness which 
parties sometimes thus display, were scarcely surpassed. by 
the persecuting rulers and ecclesiastics of the dark ages, and 
show that if the dungeon, the scourge, and the stake, are not 
the reward of dissenting from their wishes, it is for want of 
power, not because their dispositions or principles forbid it. 
Those who fall under their displeasure are called to a direct 
and specific decision whether they will act as the ministers of 
God, or become the organs and slaves of rash and ill-judging 
men ; whether they will devote themselves to the labors that 
pertain to their office, or neglecting them, yield their time 
and influence to discussions and agitations that are foreign to 
their duties, and can only distract the church, and augment, 
instead of diminishing, the evils they propose to cure. 

X. Periods of religious excitement are often prolific of 
difficulties and dangers. Some forward, zealous individual, 
perhaps, wishes to resign his station as a learner and become 
a teacher, who soon makes it apparent that he is more 
desirous of gaining hearers and admirers, than to win 
converts to Christ; or an indiscreet or sinister party intro- 
duces a demagogue from abroad, who founds his system of 
agitation on a false theory of religion, or our nature, and 
leads those whom he influences to a delusive and fanatical 
excitement. 

XI. The rise of false teachers and organization of powerful 
parties to assail the truth and give currency to erroneous 
doctrines, often subject the ministers of Christ to great diffi- 
culties and dangers. Their love of the gospel, their aversion 
to error, their courage to avow and maintain the truth, their 
fidelity to the great trusts with which they are charged, are 
put to asevere trial. If calm, resolute, and faithful in vindi- 
cating the gospel, and confuting the false systems substituted 
in its place, they give, in withstanding the treacherous arts, 
resisting the malevolent influences, and enduring the 
reproaches and abuse with which they are assailed, as 
decisive proofs of their allegiance as they would in a true 
confession on the scaffold or at the stake; and if, through 
indifference, a fear of worldly disadvantages, or a hope of 
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conspicuity and power, they disown what they know to. be 
truth, and join in assailing it, and teaching a false gospel, they 
give as ample evidence that they are not his true ministers, 
as they would in disclaiming him before a persecuting 
tribunal. As they cannot, at the same time, maintain alle- 
giance to two sovereigns, whose claims are subversive of each 
other, he whom they directly serve is indisputably their real 
master. And how many, when subjected to that test, have 
proved unfaithful! It leads to a more unfavorable judgment 
of many in the sacred office than any other criterion. What 
sudden revolutions of doctrine are sometimes seen in con- 
nexion with the movements of a great party!» With what 
zeal individuals become animated, who had before displayed 
little fervor! To what an unscrupulous subserviency to 
bad leaders and evil schemes they descend! And what 
rewards of flattery, office, and influence, are the result of their 
apostasy ! 

XII. These dangers come from without. There are some 
who are exposed to a still more formidable class, that have 
their origin in a restless temperament, excessive self-estimation, 
or an ambition of notoriety and influence. There are persons 
to whom the significance of a theory, or a thought, seems to 
be constituted by its relation to themselves. The moment it 
comes into their possession, or awakens their interest, it 
becomes invested with an extraordinary importance and 
authority. It may not, indeed, be original with them. It may 
have been promulgated, gained a crowd of disciples, and been 
confuted, at a dozen different periods. They may have 
drawn it from some one to whom they would be reluctant to 
acknowledge their indebtedness. They, perhaps, may think 
it inconsistent with their self-respect and reputation, to admit 
that it is not the offspring of their own lofty powers. Possibly, 
they not only are not its authors, but are not masters.even of 
its true import; but, however that may be, their entertaining 
it is equivalent, in their estimation, to its origination, stamps 
it with authority, and makes it the duty of mankind to receive 
it with admiration, and give them the credit of the exalted 
genius which it bespeaks. This delusion prompts them to 
quit, for a period, at least, other subjects, and devote them- 
selves to the inculcation of their favorite theme. Each topic 
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that engages their notice, is, for the time, the greatest, the 
most essential to be understood, and the most elevating, and 
owes its power to exalt and delight to its exhibition by them- 
selves. They are, accordingly, occupied with a perpetual 
succession of hobbies, each of which transcends every other ; 
and make it their business to display themselves, in place of 
proclaiming the gospel. Their ministry is, consequently, a 
mere round of superficial excitement. They are always on 
the point of achieving some great thing, but never advance 
beyond the promise ; and the result is, that they miss the true 
aim of their office, become objects of disgust and ridicule, 
and obstruct the gospel, instead of making it the power of 
God unto salvation. 

There are others, to whom the attractiveness and value of a 
doctrine or theory depend on its adaptation to be the instru- 
ment of conspicuity and influence. Will the announcement of 
it attract attention ? Can it beset off as a novelty? Willit 
give them the reputation of genius and learning? Can they 
make it the means of winning disciples and forming a party, 
and raise themselves thereby to a position that will gratify 
their ambition? If their self-confidence on the one hand, and 
low estimate of the intelligence and integrity of those whom 
they are to address on the other, give them assurance of 
success, they resolve on the experiment, and put forth their 
dogma or hypothesis with lofty pretensions. The wonder or 
applause it excites, kindles their ambition. They begin to 
compass sea and land to make proselytes, and proceed to 
organize their admirers and disciples. Their scheme is, of 
course, as false as the end for which they employ it. Were 
it true, it would not be suited to such a purpose. Its 
character is seen and exposed, and it becomes a source of 
discredit in place of honor, and an obstacle instead of an aid 
to their ambition. The repulse they meet, mortifies and 
exasperates them. They are too proud to submit to a defeat. 
They are too unprincipled to retract. They resolve, at all 
hazards, not to be baffled, and resort to expedients that are as 
base and profligate as their principles. The objections that 
are urged against their theory are unanswerable ;—the proofs 
of their ignorance and absurdity resistless. To evade 
them, therefore, they renounce integrity, and aver that 
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they are not understood, or disowning the chief features of 
their doctrine, endeavor to disguise it under a different 
phraseology ; or set it on a new ground from which it cannot 
be struck by the blows that have demolished the foundation 
on which it was first placed. Embroiled, thus, in a hopeless 
contest both with the truth and with themselves, they proceed 
from worse to worse, till shamelessness in misrepresentation, 
chicane, and impiety, become their chief characteristics ; and 
what they began in vanity and ambition, they end in despe- 
ration and disgrace. 

There is another class, whose power of entertaining and 
exciting an audience by singularity, smartness, extravagance, 
and even buffoonery, betrays them into the cultivation of 
those faults, till they reach an extreme that is worthy only of 
a mountebank. They are never content, especially on great 
occasions, till they have dissipated the gravity of their 
hearers by some witticism, shocked them by some departure 
from common sense or good taste, or excited surprise and 
wonder at the strangeness and unnaturalness of their thoughts. 
The result is, that their best powers are distorted, and per- 
verted to a false use; and their. people, in place of being 
instructed, are furnished only with misshapen ideas and 
extravagances ; instead of being aided in seriousness, are put 
to a perpetual struggle to preserve themselves from indecorum 
and irreverence. Into what follies, what sins, and what 
sorrows, do those who yield to these passions and weaknesses 
plunge! Let the history of the ministers of a generation or 
a church be investigated, and it will be found that it is to 
causes like these that a large share of those owe their ruin, 
who make shipwreck of their talents, their usefulness, and 
their character. 

The sacred office is thus the instrument of a perpetual trial 
of the truth, piety, and wisdom, or the opposite characteristics, 
of those who exercise it. The adverse influences that assail 
them, put them under the necessity of acting out their views 
and affections, and showing whether they are the disciples 
and servants of Christ or not. And his providence is thus 
conducted to produce that manifestation, to discipline them 
to subjection to him, self-denial, humbleness, faith, fidelity, a 
war with evil in all its forms, and a contest for truth and 
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righteousness ; or, if animated by an opposite spirit, to a war 
on them; and their agency under this training, is an index to 
their character, and is to be the basis of the awards that are 
to be assigned them. This great fact gives a fearful import to 
their ministry, and should prompt to watchfulness, self-denial, 
and a fervent desire of God’s guidance and support. And 
contemplated in this relation, the spectacle they present to 
the universe is of immeasurable interest. The great line that 
divides them into two classes, is as visible and conspicuous as 
that which separates good from evil, and light from darkness. 
The worldly, by meeting these tests, show how vain, how 
ambitious, and how treacherous they are; and manifest it as 
effectually in making their office the instrument, in the forms 
that now prevail, of pride, ambition, and malevolence, as it 
was shown by the false ministers of other ages who turned 
from the truth, and made a gain of godliness, in the modes 
that were peculiar to their periods. And a similar retribution 
awaits them. No more terrible futurity can be conceived 
than that of the ministers who prostitute their office to sinister 
ends ; to whom it owes its attractions to the gratifications it 
yields to their vanity; who make it the instrument of 
ambition, and aim to reach their object by false and impious 
doctrines propagated in hypocrisy and fraud. They may 
succeed for a brief period, gather a crowd of admiring 
disciples, and trample down those who resist their errors ; 
but their triumph is to be short. Ere a moment—compared 
to the periods that are to follow—has passed, they will be 
roused from their delusion, and compelled, through eternal 
ages, to see and feel that their errors and sins are what they 
are represented to be by those whom they now contemn. 
The greater their success, the more terrible will be their 
defeat. The larger the crowd whom they seduce to apostasy, 
the more awful the confutation of their false doctrines ; as 
every one whom they draw to destruction is to be an ever 
present proof of their error. The question, whatever it be, 
between them and the Almighty, is to be put to an eternal 
trial. Do they doubt his existence? Do they deny the 
proofs of his being? He will demonstrate their error by 
visibly manifesting himself to them on his tribunal, and 
assigning them their reward. Do they deny his power, or 
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doubt his right to reign? He will confute them by for ever 
exercising over them that power, and enforcing that right. 
Do they reject Christ’s Deity and expiation, and make man 
his own lawgiver and saviour? He will verify his Divinity 
and maintain his prerogatives, by a retributive administration 
over them through their immortal being. What an issue 
of their contest with him! As they advance along the line of 
interminable ages, and experience the results of their apostasy, 
what realizations will take possession of them, of their mad- 
ness in plunging down that abyss of ruin, for the sake of the 
momentary pleasures which were their objects here! If any 
who are to people the realms of darkness are to be more 
‘wretched than others, and sigh with a deeper intensity for 
annihilation, they, doubtless, will be the demagogues and 
heresiarchs of the church, who, for the gratification of a paltry 
pride and ambition, employ themselves in prompting men to 
reject the truth, and build their hopes of heaven on a false 
foundation ! 

But if their future is dark and appalling ; the prospects that 
unfold to the humble, the unswerving, the zealous, the faithful 
ministers of the gospel, are as consoling and august. They 
are surrounded, indeed, by dangers; they are obstructed by 
difficulties ; they are subjected to severe trials; but they are 
no greater than are requisite to a full proof of their fidelity. 
It is in these identical circumstances that God calls them to 
testify their allegiance. It is in these conditions of necessity, 
of dependence on him, and of contest with evil, that they are 
to make that manifestation of their awe, love, trust, devoted- 
ness, courage, inflexible adherence to his truth, and submis- 
sion to his authority, that is to demonstrate that they are truly 
his, and prepare the way for his proceeding on that fact in his 
administration over them and others throughout the round 
of everlasting years. Were they aware of the ends that are 
to be answered by these dispensations ; could they see the vast 
results that are to spring from them—painful as their circum- 
stances often are—they would welcome, in place of shunning 
them ; because they discipline them to a subjection to God 
that is to prepare them for a crown. And how sublime the 
change that awaits,them when the struggle reaches its end! 
They are, perhaps, dishonored here; God is there to 
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acknowledge them as his. Their doctrines are now decried 
and calumniated; they are then to be owned and vindicated 
as his eternal truth. They are now harassed by want, ob- 
structed by hindrances, assailed by restless and malignant foes ; 
they are then to be crowned as victors through the blood of 
the Lamb, and exalted to a glorious and imperishable in- 
heritance. 





Art. II].—Ossecrions to tue Laws or SymBo.uizaTION. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tuz views we have advanced of the laws of symbols and 
figures not only affect the interpretation of the prophecies, 
but a large body of constructions also that are put on the 


historical and didactic Scriptures ; and, if legitimate, overturn 
whole systems of speculation, in regard to the import of 
language, the design of the administration God is now exer- 
cising, and the nature of the dispensation he is hereafter to 
establish over the world. Among these are the doctrines of 
Swedenborg and his disciples in respect to the import and 
laws of language and the characteristics of symbols ; the rela- 
tions in which they are employed, and the principles by which 
they are to be explained. They not only proceed in many of 
their explications on different theories, but their psychological 
system is made so directly the ground of their views of lan- 
guage and symbols, and their views of symbols and language 
are so essential to the support both of their psychology and of 
Swedenborg’s claim to inspiration; that if they are over- 
turned, their whole system falls. This is seen by those who 
advocate that scheme, and the necessity felt of an endeavor 
to shield it from that catastrophe, by assailing the principles 
of interpretation we have advanced. The organ of that deno- 
mination, “ The New Church Repository,” edited by Professor 
Bush, has, accordingly, been made the vehicle of a series of 
articles on this subject. No regret is felt, Professor B. assures 
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us, at this necessity of defending their principles. So far from 
it, they welcome the opportunity it presents of a fair and 
thorough discussion of the questions, in respect to interpre- 
tation, that are at issue between them and their opponents. 
He says :— 


“The true issue bids fair at length to be made. The principles on 
which the inspired word is to be interpreted are beginning to attract 
attention. What the New Churchman has so long desiderated in vain, 
seems at last likely to be accorded to his wishes—viz. a bold, distinct, 
unequivocal carrying out, to its just results, of the literal theory of inter- 
pretation. It is immaterial to him, whether this be done in formal 
antagonism to Swedenborg’s doctrine of the spiritual sense, or on any 
other ground. What he desires is to see the principle asserted, defined, 
and defended.”—N. C. Repository, vol. ii. p. 247. 


He and his friends, accordingly—if we are to judge from 
their protestations—indulge no apprehensions that they shall 
not prove victorious in the contest. They not only regard 
themselves as elevated to a height that renders them inacces- 
sible to all hostile shafts, but persuade themselves that the sole 
reason that their antagonists universally have not long since 
been dispatched, is that they have not ventured to approach 
within the sweep of their arms. If, however, they are to 
achieve so satisfactory a victory, we apprehend it is to be the 
result of a future effort; as hitherto they have confined them- 
selves almost entirely, either to attempts to depreciate what 
they admit to be true, or do not dispute ;—to the mere state- 
ment of their dissent from the views which we advance—or, 
as though that were to determine the conflict, to the announce- 
ment, without argument, of their own peculiar theories. The 
questions on which the issue depends, have been left without 
any thorough discussion. 

Had these writers offered only such objections as are 
founded on Swedenborg’s theories, and dependent for their 
validity on the truth of his system, it, perhaps, would not be 
generally thought necessary that we should respond to them. 
They have not confined themselves, however, to these limits, 
but dwelt, in a large degree, on the topics usually urged by 
those who ascribe a double sense to the language of the Scrip- 
tures ; and alleged every species of consideration by which 
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they could hope either to confute us or excite a distrust of our 
accuracy. It will be acceptable, therefore, probably to our 
readers to learn what can be offered either against our views 
of the laws of symbols and figures, or the applications we have 
made of them, by parties who are under such inducements to 
overturn or embarrass them. A refutation of their objections 
may also be of service to those who, though not inclined to 
Swedenborgianism, are, from their aversion to the views we 
maintain, willing to believe, and propagate the impression, 
that the criticisms of the Repository are unanswerable. We 
propose, therefore, with as much brevity as is practicable, to 
notice the principal of their objections, unfold the grounds on 
which they are founded, and point out their bearing on the 
doctrines which these critics themselves maintain. 

The first allegation offered by Professor Bush is designed 
to disparage the great law of symbolization we have stated, 
that the representative and that which it represents, are, when 
the subject allows, of different orders or species. What then 
is his objection to it? ‘ Not that it is not true. - Not that it is 
not important. But, simply, that it is not adequate to deter- 
mine all that needs to be known in order to a demonstrative 
explication of the symbols! He says :— 


“This canon he considers as carrying with it the authority of revela- 
tion itself, inasmuch as the inspired interpretations of the symbols oceur- 
ring in the prophets will always be found to conform to it. This law of 
symbols he holds therefore to be a revealed law, entitled to the same 
reverential regard with any other portion of the body of the Scriptures. 
Granting now an intrinsic truth to this canon, how far does it go to 
furnish a satisfactory solution of the problems of prophecy? From its 
very nature the law is negative, and not positive. It merely enables 
us to say that a given symbol does not represent a given subject, but it 
does not itself inform us what it does represent. It is a chemical test 
which detects a spurious coin, but does not precipitate a genuine one. 
It is a staff which wards off enemies, but not a magic wand that sum- 
mons aiding spirits. It is a fan that winnows away the chaff, but not a 
measure yielding good grain. By means of the principle, Mr. L. may 
expose fifty false interpretations without establishing one true one. We 
do not deny that there is something gained even on this score. It is well 
to have a criterion that shall enable us at once to reject a false construc- 
tion, but it would seem that a rule of such vaunted value should enable 
us to do more than this.”——-N. C. Repository, vol. ii. pp. 296, 297. 
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| | The objection owes all its speciousness to the implied repre- 
sentation that that is the only law which we have stated for the 
solution of symbols. If it is but one of a number, if it is pro- 
posed by us only to ascertain that characteristic of symboliza- 
tion which it specifies, then that it accomplishes nothing more, 
is no just objection either to itself, or the system of which it 
forms a part. It is on the assumption, accordingly, that that 
is the sole law that we have advanced, that Professor Bush 
here proceeds. Would the reader who had no other means 
of information suspect that it is only one of a system? Is 
there a hint given that such is the fact? But what could be 
more inconsiderate or unjust? Professor B. is aware that 
that is not regarded by us as the sole law of symbols. It is 
but one of a considerable body. It is not employed by us to 
determine all the questions that are to be settled in the inter- 
pretation of the representative prophecies. It is used only to 
establish the fact which it specifies. Other facts that are to 
be ascertained are established by other laws. His objection 
wholly fails therefore, because of the false ground on which it 
is placed. 

Had he, however, guarded against that misrepresentation 
by stating that the law in question is but one of a considerable 
number, and is employed by us only for the end which it 
specifies, his objection would still have been equally ineffective 
and absurd; as it then would have implied, as it now does, 
that no single law, though both true and in a degree useful, 
can be of any real value, unless it ascertains every fact or 
truth that needs to be known in order to the determination of 
a problem. But on that assumption every other law is as 
obnoxious to the objection as that against which he alleges it. 
The principle is as applicable to the laws of the exact sciences 
as it is to those of language. It may be alleged against 
Euclid with as much effect as against us. ‘“ Nothing looms 
up to the view” of geometers, to use Professor B.’s language, 
“with more imposing grandeur, than the law which they 
“regard” themselves “as having established” in respect to 
quantities and magnitudes,—“ that “things that are equal to 
the same thing, are equal to one another.” But what a con- 
summate fallacy, according to Mr. B.’s argument! “Granting 
now an intrinsic truth to this canon, how far does it go to 
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furnish a satisfactory solution of the problems” of geometry ? 
It does not explain a single intricacy ; it does not remove a 
solitary difficulty. It only announces that when you have 
ascertained that two or more things are equal to a third, you 
have also ascertained that they are equal to one another. It 
does not inform you how you are to determine that they are 
equal to that with which they are compared ; you are left to 
make that discovery as youcan. No thanks to this vaunted 
axiom, if your efforts are successful! The objection may be 
urged with equal force, also, against the laws of God. “Grant- 
ing now” the fact, that the Most High has enacted the com- 
mandment, “thou shalt not kill,” how far does it go towards 
furnishing a complete code for the regulation of our conduct ? 
“ From its very nature the law is negative and not positive.” 
It merely indicates what we are not to do in a certain relation, 
“jit does not inform us” what we are to do. It isa “test” by 
which it may only be known that a certain act is wrong; it 
does not itself show us what actions are right. 

The objection is equally valid, also, against the rules by 
which Swedenborg himself and his disciples are guided in 
their interpretation of the Scriptures. Their whole system 
is not embodied in a single law. They have one set of canons 
for the explication of symbols, and another for the interpre- 
tation of words. On the ground, therefore, on which Professor 
B. proceeds, every one of their laws may be set aside as of no 
significance, because no one of them by itself is adequate to 
the “solution of all the problems” that require to be explained. 
Such is the extraordinary objection which he places in the 
van of the long array he has marshalled against us. If 
admitted, it is not only as fatal to himself as to us, but it 
divests every axiom of science of its authority, and every law 
of God of its significance, and converts the whole system of 
knowledge into a chaos of uncertainty. Is it not singular that 
he selected a law for his attack which he admits to be true? 
Is it not strange that he did not pause to consider what the 
results are to which his assumptions carry him ?—that he did 
not take the precaution not to inflict a fatal blow on his own 
system, in his attempt to disparage ours? Yet this is his 
great objection ; the only one indeed he has thus far urged 
against the views we have given of the laws of symbolization ; 
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as all the others he has alleged are founded on grounds that, 
if admitted, do not affect their truth, but only the accuracy 
of our applications of them. 

His next animadversion is on the catalogue given by us of 
the symbols of the Scriptures. To that he objects, not that 
it embraces any agents, objects, acts, or events, that are not 
entitled to a place in it ;—not that it is without interest or 
utility, but solely that in his judgment the enumeration is 
incomplete. He says: 


“ How it is that Mr. L. should have thought of limiting the number 
of symbols to 415, we can hardly imagine, when we will pledge our- 
selves to add, in the space of one hour, one hundred to the list, that are 
just as well entitled to a place as those which he has selected. At any 
rate, if their claim is disputed, we will engage to show that it is upon 
the most arbitrary grounds.”—Vol. ii. p. 298. 


But suppose the catalogue to be defective, that cannot 
prove that the law of symbolization, which he is endeavoring 


to depreciate, is inaccurate, or unimportant ; as the truth of 
that law does not depend on the completeness or deficiency 
of this enumeration; nor the fulness or defect of this enume- 
ration on the truth of that law. He would have found no 
difficulty in imagining why we introduced only that number 
into the catalogue, had he considered that it is a catalogue of 
prophetic symbols, not of mere types, emblems, or objects, 
used figuratively. But how is it that he can extend the list 
on such a scale, and with such facility as he alleges ? Doubt- 
less by assuming with Swedenborg, that all the agents, objects, 
and acts of the Scriptures, in addition to their literal or 
historic function, have also a symbolic or representative 
meaning, whether they are used prophetically or not ; which 
is not merely to assume the position at issue, but is in effect 
to deny that the principle on which the representatives of the 
symbolic prophecies are employed, differs at all from that on 
which similar agents, objects, and acts, are used in the didactic 
and historic portions of the sacred word. But that, we appre- 
hend, if admitted, instead of entitling the agents and objects 
of the historic Scriptures to be regarded as symbols, would 
render it impossible to prove that there are any symbols 
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whatever. Strike from the Sacred Volume the passages in 
which the symbols we have enumerated are used, and how 
could it be shown that there are any such representatives in 
the Scriptures? Only by conjecture, assumption, or the mere 
asseveration of Swedenborg, Origen, or others, who, without 
the slightest authority in the passages themselves, have 
ascribed a representative office to agents, acts, or events, that 
are merely historical. If Professor Bush can show that there 
are any symbolical prophecies in the Scriptures, besides those 
in which the symbols we have enumerated occur, let him do 
it. We shall be obliged to him for the information. If unable 
to designate any other prophecy of that nature, let him show, 
if practicable, that there are symbols in those prophecies that 
are not included in our enumeration. We shall feel no objec- 
tion to the correction of any error into which we may have 
fallen. Let him recollect, however, that the detection of a 
defect in that catalogue cannot contribute anything towards 
proving that the law of symbolization, which he is assailing, 
is either mistaken or unimportant. But with how little con- 
sideration he makes his objection, may be seen from the 
specification he gives of what he regards as omissions. He 
asks: “By what rule shall the following, for instance, be 
excluded ?—serpent, arrow, Balaam, Babylon, Egypt, bride 
or wife, Canaan, &c.” Two of these, bride, and Babylon 
under the head of city, are included in the enumeration we 
have given; and serpent, also, if he uses the name as the 
synonym of dragon and devil, as in Rev. xii. 9, and xx. 2. 
If he is aware of its use as the name of any other agent in a 
symbolic prophecy, let him point to the passage. Let him 
specify, also, in what representative prophecy, Egypt, Canaan, 
Balaam, or arrow, are used as symbols. 

He next proceeds to object to the statement we presented 
of the interpretations that are given in the prophecies of the 
symbols. Should all, however, that he here alleges be con- 
ceded, it would not in any degree invalidate the law of sym- 
bolization which he is attempting to disparage. It would 
only show that, in stating the explications which the Spirit of 
God hus given, we have fallen into errors. It will be found, 
however, that with a single exception the error is with Mr. 
B.—not with us. He first adverts to Daniel ii. 31-45. 
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“The stone cut out of the mountain, without hands, ‘ symbolizes the 
kings whom God is to establish in his kingdom.’ But who are these 
kings? Are they literal or figurative? And how do the ‘kings’ 
differ from the ‘kingdom,’ which, instead of kings, is expressly declared, 
v. 44, 45, to be symbolized by this iconoclastic stone? The kingdom 
shall not be left to other people, but it shall break in pieces and consume 
all those kingdoms, and ‘it shall stand for ever’ It is a kingdom 
which is to destroy the image.”—-P. 298. 


This is, certainly, faint objecting. He does not attempt to 
prove that kings and kingdom are not used synonymously. 
He does not assert that they are not. He only inquires how 
kings are used, and how they differ from kingdom. But if he 
is able to show that we are wrong, why did he not present 
the proofs of it? If he actually regards us as having mis- 
taken the meaning, why did he not offer the grounds of his 
conviction? What is to be gained by mere interrogatories, 
the answer to which, for aught that he alleges, will confirm 
our statement? Whether we are correct or not, however, 
depends on the question whether the word translated kingdom, 
in the interpretation given by the prophet, is used to denote 
kings, or persons exercising supreme rule; and that, we think, 
the passage renders wholly indisputable. In the first place, 
the word kingdom, though used in the 37th verse to denote 
dominion or kingly power, is employed in the 39th, 40th, and 
41st verses, synonymously with kings. “Thou, O King, art 
a King of kings; for the God of heaven hath given thee a 
kingdom, power, and strength, and glory.” Here the king 
is distinguished from the kingdom which had been given to 
him; and the latter is in the following verse explained to 
denote the power or dominion with which he was invested : 
« And, wheresoever the children of men dwell, the beasts of 
the field and the fowls of the heaven hath he given into thine 
hand, and hath made thee ruler over them all. Thou art this 
head of gold.” It is the king, then, that is symbolized by the 
head of the image, not his territory, nor his subjects ; and 
that which was given to him, and is denominated a kingdom, 
was his absolute authority to rule them as king. But in the 
next verse, the word kingdom is employed to denote the lines 
of kings that were symbolized by the silver and brazen parts 
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of the image. “ Thou art this head of gold. And after thee 
shall arise another kingdom inferior to thee, and another third 
kingdom of brass, that shall bear rule over all the earth.” 
Here the word kingdom is used synonymously with kings, or 
line of kings, or a dynasty, manifestly from the consideration 
that it is symbolized by that part of the image to which it 
corresponds; which, like the head of gold, is the symbol of a 
king, or family of kings. The several parts of the image are 
indisputably used on the same principle. It is shown, also, 
by the prediction, that the second kingdom should be inferior 
to Nebuchadnezzar. It was not the mere territory of the 
Medes and Persians that was to be inferior to Nebuchad- 
nezzar. There was no room for a comparison of a mere 
territory with him. It was not the population of the Persian 
empire that was to be inferior to the Babylonian monarch. 
There was no ground for a comparison of them with him in 
respect to authority or splendor. That which was to be 
inferior to Nebuchadnezzar, bore the same relation to him, 
that the silver part of the image, which was its symbol, bore 
to the golden head, which was his representative, and was, 
therefore, a family or succession of kings. This is manifest, 
likewise, from the agency that is ascribed to the second and 
third kingdoms. They “shall bear rule over all the earth.” 
They are kings, therefore. They are not territory, as terri- 
tory is expressly specified as that over which they are to bear 
rule. They are not the Persian and Greek nations, or the 
population of their territories, as they did not exercise the 
rule over them. They were the subjects, not the agents, of 
that rule. Their governments were monarchical, not demo- 
cratic or representative. 

The term is used in the sense of rulers, also, in the 
description of the powers denoted by the iron and clay of 
the image, as is seen from the strength which is ascribed 
to it, and its being broken, which are not predicable of terri- 
tory ; and their mingling themselves with the seed of men, 
which shows both that the iron is a symbol of men, and that 
they are a different class from those with whom they are 
mingled, and are not, therefore, the population generally, of 
the fourth empire ; but, like those denoted by the other metals, 
the orders of rulers who exercised authority over that popu- 
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lation. But, it is placed beyond all question, that this is the 
sense in which the term is used, by the express designation of 
these four orders,in the 43d verse, as kings: “And in the 
days of these kings shall the God of heaven set up a 
kingdom.” And, finally, this is corroborated by the interpre- 
tation of the four great beasts of the seventh chapter, which 
are symbols of the same powers, or kings. “These great 
beasts, which are four, are four kings.” 

As the term is thas used in these passages to denote those 
who exercise monarchical power, it is undoubtedly to be taken 
in that sense also in the interpretation of the stone by which 
the image was broken. “And in the days of these kings, 
shall the God of Heaven set up a kingdom, which shall never 
be destroyed, and the kingdom shall not be left to other people, 
but it shall break in pieces and consume all these kingdoms, 
and it shall stand for ever.” This is seen also from the agency 
that is ascribed to them. They are to break in pieces and 
consume all these kingdoms ; which is neither predicable of a 
territory, nor of a population, in distinction from those who 
exercise supreme power over them. It is by the supreme 
rulers of a people—through the subordinate agents whom, in 
virtue of their civil power, they employ to execute their will, 
—that the rulers of another nation are conquered and divested 
of their authority, not by a people irrespective of their rulers. 
And, finally, the truth of this construction is seen from the 
fact that in the explication of the visions of the four beasts, 
and of the investiture of the Son of Man with dominion over 
“all peoples, and nations, and languages,” it is expressly 
stated that that dominion is to bé exercised in subordination 
to him by “the Saints of the Most High.” “ And the king- 
dom, and the dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom 
under the whole heaven, shall be given to the people of the 
saints of the Most High, whose kingdom is an everlasting 
kingdom, and all dominions shall serve and obey him.” Who 
the people of the saints of the Most High are, is seen from a 
preceding verse, in which it is foreshown that they were to be 
worn out by the agents symbolized by the little horn of the 
wild beast. They are faithful worshippers of the Most High, 
therefore, in contradistinction from the vassals of antichrist, 
or persons of that class; and they are kings or supreme 
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rulers, inasmuch as they are to exercise dominion under the 
whole heaven, which is predicable of those only who have 
authority over subjects. A people, moreover, cannot be said, 
irrespective of their rulers, to exercise dominion over them- 
selves. It is the rulers who exercise dominion, even though 
they derive their powers from the people over whom they have 
authority. We have thus most ample evidence of the accu- 
racy of our statement of the prophet’s interpretation. 

Professor B.’s objection in respect to Dan. iv. 10, 12, 22, 
that the leaves and branches of the tree are not explained by 
tie prophet as standing for the dress of the monarch, is legiti- 
mate. They were parts of the tree itself, not mere adjuncts 
or external ornaments; and the inspired interpretation ex- 
hibits them as such. “The tree that thou sawest, which grew 
and was strong, whose height reached unto the heaven, and 
the sight thereof to all the earth, whose leaves were fair, and 
the fruit thereof much, and in it was meat for all ; under which 
the, beasts of the field dwelt, and upon whose branches the 
fowls of the heaven had their habitation ;—It is thou, O king, 
that art grown and become strong ; for thy greatness is grown, 
and reacheth unto heaven, and thy dominion to the end of the 
earth.” The interpretation thus simply exhibits the tree 
as symbolizing the king in his greatness, height, and large 
dominion, without any specification of the particulars that 
constituted his greatness and height. Our error, accordingly, 
lay simply in the statement of that interpretation. It has no 
relation whatever to the law which Professor B. alleges it to 
depreciate. The prophet’s explication is not only conform- 
able to that law, but would have been, had it embraced the 
specification which we inadvertently ascribed to it. Such an 
error—wholly irrelevant to the law—no more invalidates it 
than an inadvertence in phraseology or orthography. While 
Professor B.,then, has pointed out a mistake, he has himself 
fallen into an equal one, in offering it as an objection in a false 
relation. It no more affects the position against which he is 
arguing, than his own error affects the question, whether his 
views of the nature of symbols and language are correct. He 
proceeds :— 


“Dan. vii. 9. The ‘ Ancient of days’ is a symbol of the Most High. 
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But why is not this a direct denomination instead of a symbol? Did 
the prophet actually behold some symbolical personage who was prima- 
rily intended by the title? Ifso,in what form? In that of a venerable 
man, with snowy locks, and aged mien? But this would be to contra- 
dict the position so expressly assumed, that no created being can be 
properly made a representative of the Most High. ..... We wait, 
therefore, for a declaration of the sense in which this ‘ Ancient of days’ 
is a symbol, denoting God the Father as the Most High.”—P. 298. 


But, here, the seeming ground of the objection is owing 
wholly to an inadvertency of Professor B., as the word symbol 
is not used by us, but is introduced by himself in what he 
presents as our statement of the inspired interpretation. Our 
language is, “The ancient of days, as the Most High;” the 
verb “is interpreted,” being understood, as it is in a series of 
sentences that precedes and follows it. Our statement, there- 
fore, is wholly unobnoxious to the objection, and precisely 
such as Professor B. intimates it should be. 

He next objects to our statement of the inspired interpre- 
tation, Zech. i. 8-11. “The horsemen seen by Zechariah, 
are interpreted as symbolizing those whom God sent forth to 
traverse the earth—as ministers of the gospel, doubtless—and 
the effect of whose ministry was, that the earth sat still, and 
its population was at rest.”—Pp. 298, 299. He treats the 
expression—* as ministers of the gospel doubtless,” as though 
it were exhibited by us as a part of the angel’s interpretation. 
It is not so, however. It is employed simply to express our 
opinion that the agents denoted by the horsemen are ministers 
of the gospel. The passage is itself unusually obscure. There 
is no formal indication of what class or profession the persons 
are, who are represented by the symbol. “I saw by night, 
and behold a man riding a red horse, and he stood among the 
myrtle trees, that were in the bottom, and behind him were 
there red horses, speckled, and white. Then, said I, O, my 
Lord, what are these? And the angel that talked with me 
said unto me, I will show thee what these be. And the man 
that stood among the myrtle trees answered and said—These 
are they whom the Lord hath sent to walk to and fro through 
the earth. And they answered the angel of the Lord that 
stood among the myrtle-trees, and said—We have walked to 
and fro through the earth, and, behold, all the earth sitteth 
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still, and is at rest.” It is not expressly said that the prophet 
saw more than a single rider ; but it is shown by the response 
that the other horses were mounted. “They answered, we 
have walked to and fro through the earth.” It is not expressly 
stated what their profession was ; but from their being a troop, 
or troops of horsemen, it is probable that they were warriors. 
It is not directly stated that the quiet and rest of the earth 
were the consequence of their agency, but it is probable, 
inasmuch as otherwise their office would be that of mere ob- 
servers or spectators ; which is wholly unlike the function of 
any other agents in the symbolic visions. They are univer- 
sally exhibited as either exerting an influence on persons or 
objects distinct from themselves ; or else the subjects of an in- 
fluence from others. As the interpretation, however, does not 
directly show that the agents symbolized are of a different 
order from the symbol, on what ground is it assumed that they 
are? First, because it is the law of symbols universally, that, 
when the subject allows it, the representative and that which 
it represents are of different orders or species. Next, because 
that is the law of this prophet. Every other symbol exhibited 
in the vision is interpreted by the angel as denoting an agent 
or object differing from itself. Thirdly, because there is 
nothing in these symbols or the agency they exert, that indi- 
cates that that which they denote must be of the same species. 
As there is no reason, therefore, for treating them as standing 
for agents of their own order; there is no ground to doubt 
that they represent an order that differs from themselves. Of 
what order then are they? As the quiet and rest of the earth 
are the opposites of insurrection and war, if they are the 
authors of that quiet they unquestionably are warriors; and 
on that supposition undoubtedly denote ministers of the gospel, 
as they are the only order who reduce men from insubordina- 
tion and hostility, to submission and peace, in a relation ana- 
logous to the reduction of men to order and tranquillity by 
conquerors ; and this is in harmony with the other symboliza- 
tions of the vision. That it relates to the Christian church 
is indicated by the use of a candlestick and olive tree as sym- 
bols ; the first of which is employed in the Apocalypse as the 
symbol of a church; and the other as the symbol of witnesses 
for Christ, or faithful ministers, conformably to the interpre- 
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tation that is here given of them as denoting anointed ones. 
And that it is to be after the destruction of the four great 
monarchies, and at the time of the advent of Christ and the 
conversion of the world, is indicated by the promise to Zion 
that God will then dwell in the midst of her, that many 
nations shall be joined to the Lord in that day, and shall be 
his people. “Sing and rejoice, O, daughter of Zion, for, lo, I 
come, and I will dwell in the midst of thee, saith the Lord. 
And many nations shall be joined to the Lord in that day, and 
shall be my people ; and I will dwell in the midst of thee, and 
thou shalt know that the Lord of Hosts hath sent me unto thee.” 
These events most certainly had not taken place anterior to 
the institution of the Christian church. They are as certainly 
still future. And that the rest reported by the horsemen is to 
be at the same period seems to be intimated by the command 
with which the prediction is closed. “ Be silent, O, all flesh, 
before the Lord, for he is raised up out of his holy habitation.” 
Such are the reasons of the judgment we expressed, that the 
horsemen denote ministers of the gospel. We admit that we 
have not the high evidence of it—as we indicated in the 
statement on which Professor B. founds his objection—that 
we have of the import of most of the inspired interpretations. 
The whole symbolization is obscure. But this is the explication 
to which the laws that hold in all the other symbolic prophe- 
cies most undoubtedly lead. 

His remarks on Rev. vii. 7, 9-17, do not need areply. He 
does not attempt to refute the construction placed by us on 
the passage, nor even to offer specific objections to it; but 
contents himself with stating that he is perplexed by the 
representation that men are to live on earth in the natural 
body, in obedience and blessedness, after the advent of Christ. 
His difficulty, however, has its ground, doubtless, in his 
Swedenborgianism, not in the want of authority in the Apoca- 
lypse for that representation. The new Jerusalem, which is 
the symbol of the risen and justified saints, is expressly deno- 
minated “the tabernacle of God with men;” in which he is 
to “dwell with them,” and they are to be “his people, and God 
himself is to be with them, their God.” Those with whom he 
is thus to dwell are wholly different, therefore, from the risen 
and glorified saints, denoted by the tabernacle. As then they 
are not to be glorified saints, they must be saints who are 
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unglorified, and in the natural, therefore, in contradistinction 
from the spiritual body. That the earth is then to be inhabited 
by the race in natural, in distinction from glorified bodies, 
is shown also by the representation that “the nations of them 
that are saved shall walk in the light” of the new Jerusalem 
—the symbol of the risen saints ; “and the kings of the earth 
bring their glory and honor into it.” Whether he can com- 
prehend it then or not, it is indisputably revealed. That he 
is unable to understand how it is to be, does not invalidate the 
prediction. Nor does his inability to reconcile it with the 
doctrines he has derived from Swedenborg, prove that we are 
mistaken in representing it as taught in these passages. 

He finds it equally difficult also to understand how the 
saints who are living at the advent of Christ should be gathered 
together in a manner analogous to a harvest. His not com- 
prehending it, however, does not prove that it is not fore- 
shown by the reaping of the earth. Apart from that symbol, 
it is expressly announced by Christ that at his coming, “he 
shall send his angels with the great sound of a trumpet, and 


they shall gather together his elect from the four winds, from 


> 


one end of heaven to the other ;” and the announcement that 
he is to be revealed from heaven in flaming fire, taking ven- 
geance on all them that know not God, and obey not the gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, may indicate the reason that they 
are to be separated from those who are to be destroyed, and 
withdrawn to a scene of safety. 

His next allegation is against the representation that the 
stars are interpreted by Christ, Rev. i. 20, as the messengers 
of the seven churches. But what does he aim to accomplish ? 
Does he attempt to prove that that statement is wrong? Not 
at all. He admits that “angel is a term denoting a mes- 
senger.” Does he undertake to show that that interpretation 
is inconsistent with the law, that the symbol and that which it 
denotes are of different species—which it is the object of his 
argument todisparage ? Notin the least. It is in conformity 
with that law; and is alleged by us as an exemplification of it. 
What, then, is it that he objects? That “it is not at all clear 
that the idea of messenger was intended to be the prominent 
idea conveyed in this passage by angel.” Does he, however, 
offer any proof of this? Nota syllable; nor could he, had he 
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attempted it ; first, because the words employed in the inspired 
interpretation of the symbols, are used in their plain literal 
and established sense, and of necessity ; as otherwise they 
would not be intelligible, but in place of explaining would add 
to the mystery of their meaning. Were the term angel in 
this passage, for example, used metaphorically, the interpreta- 
tion would then be simply—the seven stars are like the 
angels of the seven churches ;—which, on the one hand, would 
make it certain that the angels of the churches, whoever they 
are, are not the agents denoted by the stars, but only like 
them ; and, on the other, would leave it totally uncertain who 
or what it is that the stars denote; as, if the stars are not 
symbols of angels, then there is no indication who the agents 
are whom they symbolize; and, if the meaning of the word 
angel were, as Mr. B. asserts, uncertain, it would be uncertain 
also who or what it is with which the stars are compared. 
To treat the explanatory term, therefore, as used metaphori- 
cally, is absolutely to exclude the agent, object, or event, that 
is given as represented by the symbol, and substitute another 
that is supposititious and absolutely unknown and indetermin- 
able in its place! The word angel, then, cannot be used 
metaphorically in this explication. It is, therefore, used to 
denote a messenger. as that is its literal meaning as a denomi- 
native of men; and the meaning with which it is employed as 
their appellative in the New Testament, as in Luke vii. 24, in 
which the disciples sent by John to Christ are called John’s 
angels, that is messengers ; ix. 52, in which Christ’s disciples sent 
before him are denominated angels ; and Matt. xi. 10, in which 
John the Baptist is called Christ’s angel sent before his face. 
Can any higher proof be asked that our translation of the term 
is correct, than that the meaning we ascribe to it -is thus its 
literal and established meaning ; and the only import that can 
be assigned to it, without totally contravening the end for 
which the Saviour interpreted the symbol, and make it wholly 
impossible to determine what it is that it denotes ? 

He next objects to our statement of the explanation given 
in the prophecy of the Lamb’s wife and the New Jerusalem. 
«“ The Lamb’s wife is interpreted as the symbol of the justified 
saints, Rev. xix. 7,8: the New Jerusalem as denoting, like 
the Lamb’s wife,-the risen and glorified saints,” xix. 7, 8, 
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14; xxi. 9, 10. Now, the first of these is indisputably 
correct, as it is expressly said, that the robe in which the 
bride was arrayed was the symbol of the righteousness of the 
saints, and denotes, therefore, that those whom she represents 
were saints, and were justified. “The Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth ; let us be glad, and rejoice, and give honor to him; 
for the marriage of the Lamb is come, and his wife hath 
made herself ready. And to her was granted that she 
should be arrayed in fine linen, clean and white ; for the fine 
linen is the righteousnesses of saints.” The term translated 
righteousnesses, literally denotes the act of a judge in justi- 
fying, or a judicial sentence by which a person arraigned, or 
instituting a cause before a tribunal, is vindicated, or justified. 
The Lamb’s wife, then, is the symbol of saints, and of saints 
who are justified. Next, the statement that the Lamb’s wife 
and the New Jerusalem are symbols of the same saints, is 
correct also; as the New Jerusalem is expressly called the 
bride, the Lamb’s wife. “Come hither, I will show thee the 
bride, the Lamb’s wife. And he carried me in spirit to a 
great and high mountain, and showed me that great city, the 
holy Jerusalem descending out of heaven from God.” But 
Mr. B. objects that it is not expressly said that those whom 
the city symbolizes are risen saints. “The interpreting angel 
does not affirm that those who constitute the New Jerusalem 
are saints who have risen from the dead, in Mr. L.’s sense of 
resurrection, which is that of the body.” Admit it; and the 
question then is, whether, still, such explanations are not 
given, as taken in connexion with what we are taught in 
other passages of the prophecy, and of the New Testament, 
supersede the necessity of such an express statement that 
they are risen saints. We know, then, that the resurrection 
of the saints is to take place at the advent of Christ. “As 
in Adam all die,so in Christ shall all be made alive; but 
every man in his own band ; Christ the first fruits; afterwards 
they that are Christ’s at his coming.” We know that that 
resurrection is to take place before the millennium. It is to 
be at the last trumpet. “We shall not all sleep, but we shall 
all be changed in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye at the 
last trump, for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be 
raised incorruptible.” “For the Lord himself shall descend 
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from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, 
and with the trump of God, and the dead in Christ shall rise 
first.” We know of no last trumpet except the seventh 
trumpet of the Apocalypse; and we are expressly informed 
in the Apocalypse, that the time when that is to be blown, is 
the time when the dead are to be judged, and the saints 
receive their reward. Rev. xi. 15-18. And we know that 
it is to precede the millennium. It is immediately to follow 
the end of the second woe. It is to be blown when the time 
is come to destroy them that destroy the earth, by whom are 
meant the antichristian powers, and that is to take place 
before the millennium. Rev. xi. 14,18. It is to be contem- 
poraneous with the seventh vial, and that is to be poured out 
at the period of the destruction of great Babylon, Rev. xvi. 
17-21, which is also to precede the millennium. We are 
also expressly shown, that the resurrection of the saints is to 
take place before the thousand years, Rev. xx. 4-6. The 
enthronement of the souls seen by the apostle is declared to 
denote the first resurrection, and the resurrection of saints. 
For those who have part in it are pronounced holy and 
blessed. That it is a corporeal resurrection is certain, from 
the consideration that those who were the subjects of it were 
souls, and many of them persons who had been put to death ; 
and that it is affirmed of them, as consequent on their resur- 
rection, that they dived. There is no other life by a resur- 
rection, in contradistinction from a corporeal death, but a 
‘ corporeal life. We know, moreover, that that resurrection is 
to include all the saints that shall have then died. It is 
expressly announced, at the seventh trumpet, that “the time 
is come of the dead, to judge and give the reward to thy 
servants the prophets, and the holy, and those who fear thy 
name, small and great.” This language, most certainly, com- 
prehends all. All the other predictions of the first resurrection 
also, represent that all the saints are then to be raised: “The 
dead in Christ shall rise first.” “Them, also, that sleep in 
Jesus, will God bring with him.” “Christ the first-fruits, 
afterwards they that are Christ’s at his coming.” In these 
announcements and explanations, then, we have the utmost 
certainty that the saints denoted by the Lamb’s wife and New 
Jerusalem, are risen saints; for if all the saints are to be 
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raised before the millennium, and thence before their descent 
from heaven, which is symbolized by the descent of the city, 
then the saints denoted by that city must be risen saints, 
as there will be no others whom they can represent. They are 
not symbols of saints in the natural body, manifestly, from 
the descent of their representative from heaven, and from its 
discrimination from the nations that are to walk in its light, 
and bring to it their glory. They must be risen saints, 
therefore, as there are then to be no others, except those who 
are in the natural body. And, finally, if they are to be risen 
and justified saints, then they are also to be glorified, as the 
resurrection of the saints is to be in a spiritual and glorious 
body. These great facts, then, shown by the passages of the 
prophecy to which we referred, that all the saints are to be 
raised at the first resurrection; that that resurrection is to 
take place anterior to the millennium, and before the event 
symbolized by the descent of the New Jerusalem ; that all the 
holy dead are at that epoch to be judged, in order to their 
justification and reward ; and that the. bride and the holy city 
that descended fromm heaven are symbols of justified saints ; 
present the most ample certainty that those whom they 
denote, are also risen and glorified, and render a formal 
statement that that is their import, unnecessary to justify our 
representation that they are interpreted as their symbols. 
Professor Bush proceeds: “ Neither is it said that the souls 
of those who were beheaded for the testimony of Jesus, and 
who sat on thrones, and reigned with Christ a thousand ~ 
years, are the same with the saints who constitute the Lamb’s 
wife and the heavenly Jerusalem. This is Mr. L.’s inference.” 
But where does Mr. B. find a statement by us, that it was 
said by the angel that they are the same? There is nothing 
of the kind in the passage. We only said, that “the souls 
that sat on thrones are interpreted as denoting the risen and 
glorified saints ;” “the Lamb’s wife as the symbol of the 
justified saints ;” and “the New Jerusalem as denoting, like 
the Lamb’s wife, the risen and glorified saints;” each of 
which we have demonstrated. We did not, in addition to 
this, represent that the angel expressly said that those “ who 
sat on thrones and reigned with Christ a thousand years, are 
the same with the saints who constitute the Lamb’s wife and 
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the heavenly Jerusalem.” That is Mr. B.’s inference. It 
thus turns out that it is the professor himself, not we, who has 
fallen into the error, which he with such unhesitating 
assurance ascribes to us. He proceeds, however, on the 
ground of this imaginary achievement, to assure his readers 
that we are guilty, in numerous instances, of the misrepre- 
sentation which he thus falsely charges on us. 


“This is Mr. L.’s inference growing out of his peculiar scheme of 
prophecy, and it will be found in numerous instances that what he has 
set down as inspired interpretation is no more than his own interpre- 
tation, which we are called upon to admit as of divine authority. We 
deny most emphatically the truth of his exhibition of the mind of the 
Spirit in this connexion. If he believes that this is the true intent of 
the oracle, let him propound it as his belief formed from the best light 
he can obtain; but let him not exalt his conjectural commentary to a 
level with the text itself”—P. 301. 


The reader can now judge of the justice of this sweeping 
accusation, and appreciate the grace with which he parades 
the charge on almost every page, “of arbitrary interpretation 
put forth in the style of oracular assurance.” Was a more 
unhappy spectacle ever exhibited by a critic whose talents 
and learning should enable him, if his cause were not utterly 
hopeless, to offer at least some plausible ground for his 
assumptions and imputations? Not a shadow of proof, how- 
ever, does he even undertake to present of the validity of his 
objection, either in this instance, or in any of the others to 
which we have thus far replied. He offers nothing but his 
naked assertion: “This is gratuitously said:” “The inter- 
preting angel does not affirm:” “ We deny most emphatically 
the truth of his exhibition,” and other affirmations of the kind. 
He enters into no argument whatever ; he alleges nothing but 
his mere asseveration, and has no suspicion, it seems, that 
that is not all that the exigency demands. What an admira- 
ble method of determining a great question! He sees nothing 
in it of overweening self-confidence, arbitrariness, or an affec- 
tation of the oracle! Those absurdities are ascribable only 
to persons who give reasons for their statements that cannot 
be refuted ! : 

We quote his next animadversion at length: 
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“Rev. viii. 8-11: xvi. 4,5. Rivers and fountains of waters spoken 
of under the judgments of the second and third trumpets, and of the 
second and third vials, denote peoples. This again is inference. The 
angel merely says: ‘The waters which thou sawest, where the whore 
sitteth, are peoples and multitudes, and nations, and tongues.’ These 
Mr. L. himself admits were waters that were seen surrounding the seven 
hills of Rome, which must, of course, have been the sea; and it does 
not necessarily follow that rivers and fountains denote the same, in the 
language of prophecy, with the sea.”—P. 301. 


Here Professor B. first omits to state that this is placed by 
us among the indirect interpretations given in the prophecy. 
We did not intimate that each of these symbols is separately 
explained as denoting peoples. And next, he passes without 
notice the fact which we alleged as authorizing our statement 
that the rivers and fountains are shown, by the response of 
the angel, to be the symbols of men. “And the third angel 
poured out his vial upon the rivers and fountains of waters, 
and they became blood. And I heard the angel of the waters 
say: Thou art righteous, O Lord which art, and wast, and 
shalt be, because thou hast judged thus; for they have shed the 
blood of saints and prophets, and thou hast given them blood 
to drink, for they are worthy. And I heard another out of 
the altar say : Even so, Lord God Almighty, true and righteous 
are thy judgments.” It is thus shown, not by a direct and 
formal interpretation, but indirectly, that the subjects of the 
infliction are men; and, therefore, that the waters on which 
the vial was poured is their representative ; and that is the 
relation in which symbols universally are used. Agents 
denote agents; acts stand for acts; effects for effects; and 
the subjects of symbolic inflictions, for those who are to be 
the subjects of the inflictions that are foreshown. As peoples 
and nations, then, are the subjects of the judgment here repre- 
sented, the fountains and rivers in which the effect denoting 
that judgment was produced, are the symbols of those peoples 
and nations. Can a more ample vindication of our statement 
be required? Can Mr. B. wish a more effective confutation 
of his? We have here another example of his method of 
criticising by mere asseveration. He does not undertake to 
prove that the angel does not exhibit men as the subjects of 
the calamity denoted by the conversion of the rivers and 
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fountains to blood. He does not attempt to show that it is 
not a law of symbolization, that the subjects of symbolic 
inflictions represent the subjects of the inflictions which those 
symbols foreshow. Nor could he, had he attempted it. Of 
the numerous interpretations given of them in the Scriptures, 
there is not one that does not exhibit them as sustaining that 
relation to each other. Nor does he offer any proof of his 
assertion that “it does not necessarily follow that rivers and 
fountains denote the same”—that is peoples and nations—“ in 
the language of prophecy, with the sea.” Nor could he have 
succeeded had he undertaken it; as it would be to show that 
the relation in which symbols are employed, is not conforma- 
ble to a law, and uniform; that the reason that they are 
employed to denote certain agents, objects, or effects, does 
not lie in their adaptation by the resemblances which 
they present, to exhibit those agents and effects rather than 
others; that there is nothing, therefore, in them which can 
indicate what the objects or events are which they denote ; 
and thence that their use is wholly arbitrary, and their mean- 
ing consequently undeterminable. But that would be not 
only to contradict all the interpretations that are given in the 
prophecies, and all the representations, commands, and pro- 
mises which imply that they are interpretable, but it would 
be to overturn Professor Bush’s theory of symbols as effectu- 
ally as ours, and strike the whole fabric of Swedenborgianism: 
to the dust ; for it is a fundamental element of that scheme, 
and affirmed by Mr. B. as confidently as by Swedenborg him- 
self, as was shown in the article on the subject in our number 
for January, that the relation of symbols to that which they 
symbolize is uniformly the same, and has its ground in their 
nature, and is conformed to what he denominates their “ psy- 
chological principles.” Why did he not turn in this direction 
and look at the results to which his assertion leads? Why 
did he leave it wholly unproved, and proceed on the assump- 
tion that his “arbitrary” declaration, “put forth in a style of 
oracular assurance,” is all that is necessary to demonstrate its 
accuracy ? 
His next allegation is the following: 


“Dan. ii. 41,42, 48, The inadhesion of the iron and clay in Nebu- 
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chadnezzar’s image represents the want of union between the monarchs, 
and their people holding the elective franchise. This will be seen to be 
an inference, and a very far-fetched one, by any one who will consult 
the passages referred to. He will have to look long before finding any 
allusion to the elective franchise.”—P, 301. 


This objection, it seems, is directed wholly against 
the use of those terms, not against that which they are 
employed to denote. We, however, did not represent that 
the words, “elective franchise,” occur in the interpretation of 
the symbols given in the prophecy. We used them merely 
to indicate what we regard that interpretation as expressing, 
that the inadhesion of the iron and clay represents the want 
of union between the monarchs and their people who were 
admitted to a share with them in their administration, as 
Professor B. might have seen from the statement we pre- 
sented of the interpretation given of the clay, as “ denoting 
the people who were admitted to a share in the government 
of the iron dynasty.” A people’s holding the elective fran- 
chise, is their having the right to elect the persons who 
exercise, or take a part in administering the government over 
them. And that is the form, and the only form, in which a 
people have a share in their own government. Mr. B. accom- 
plishes nothing, then, by alleging that the terms, “elective 

_ franchise,” are not in the prophet’s interpretation. That is 
not affirmed, nor is it involved in the question at issue. To 
say that they have a part in their own government, is to say 
that some of their rulers are elective. ‘To say that they have 
the elective franchise, is to say that they have a voice in their 
government. The expressions are equivalent to each other. 
If he would have set aside our statement, he should have 
shown, either that there is some other mode in which a people 
may have political power, besides that of appointing those 
who make or administer their laws; or else that the iron does 
not denote the monarchical or supreme rulers ; that the clay 

.does not represent the people in contradistinction from those 
rulers ; that the incorporation of the clay with the iron does 
not symbolize the admission of the people to a share in the 
political power ; or else, finally, that the inadhesion does not 
denote the want of union or concurrence of those two 
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branches of rulers. Neither of these, however, does he 
attempt. We, on the other hand, have only to prove the 
converse of these several propositions, to vindicate our state- 
ment of the inspired interpretation; and this is no difficult 
task. In the first place, then, the iron denotes the monarchi- 
cal or supreme rulers. That both the iron and clay are 
symbols of men, not of a mere territory, is seen from the 
explication ; “and whereas thou sawest iron mixed with miry 
clay, they shall mingle themselves with the seed of men; but 
they shall not cleave one to another, even as iron is not mixed 
with clay,” Dan. ii. 43. Both are thus interpreted as the 
symbols of men. The iron denotes the rulers who exercised 
the supreme power of the empire anterior to its division into 
ten kingdoms, symbolized by the toes. It is explained as the 
symbol of the fourth line of rulers, who were strong as iron, 
and brake in pieces and bruised all the nations whom they 
assailed. In the next place the clay symbolizes the people, or 
persons who belong to the people, in contradistinction from 
the rulers who are denoted by the iron, as is seen from the 
explication of it, as standing fur the seed of men; and the 
exhibition of it as the symbol of men in the prediction that 
“they shall not cleave” to those whom the iron represents. 
In the third place, the men whom the clay denotes are men’ 
who have a share in the government, or are joint rulers with 
those who are symbolized by the iron. This is seen from the 
fact that the image is the symbol of rulers only, not of ter- 
ritory or subjects. As the gold denoted the Babylonian 
dynasty of monarchs, the silver the Persian, and the brass the 
Greek, so the iron represented the corresponding orders of 
the Roman empire. It is shown, also, by the explication of 
the union of the iron and clay in the feet and toes, as repre- 
senting that the ruling power should be divided between two 
orders of men. “And whereas thou sawest the feet and toes, 
part of potters’ clay and part of iron, the kingdom shall be 
divided, but there shall be in it of the strength of the iron ;” 
that is, those who exercise the government shall consist of 
two classes; one of which, the supreme or kingly, shall be of 
the same character as were those denoted by the iron of the 
legs of the image; the other shall be of the people. In the 
fourth place, the inadhesion of the iron and clay symbolizes 
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the want of union or concurrence of those two classes of 
rulers in the exercise of their political power. The non-union 
of the metal and earth is explained as denoting, that those 
whom they represent should not cleave to one another; and 
the admission of the clay into the image is interpreted as 
indicating, that their power would be thereby weakened and 
broken. “As the toes of the feet were part of iron and part 
of clay, so the kingdom,” or body of rulers, “shall be partly 
strong and partly broken.” And finally, the form, and the 
only form, in which the subjects of monarchical governments 
possess, or can possess political power, and a body of their class 
be invested with civil office, and exercise a distinct branch 
of the government in conjunction with the monarchs, is by 
the elective franchise. The people cannot all have civil 
offices, as there would then be no subjects in distinction from 
rulers. Persons of their order, who hold office, must be few 
in comparison to their whole number, and must be taken, 
therefore, out of their body by some elective process. But a 
popular branch of rulers, in contradistinction from hereditary 
and monarchical orders, cannot be constituted, except by the 
act of the people themselves, designating them and investing 
them with power as their representatives and agents; and 
there is no other way in which they can thus constitute per- 
sons their political representatives, but by an election. That 
is, in fact, the form in which the population of the European 
kingdoms exercise their political power, and persons of their 
order are constituted a distinct branch of their governments ; 
and in harmony, accordingly, with the prophet’s interpreta- 
tion, those of their governments, in which there is a popular 
or representative element, are customarily denominated mixed 
monarchies, to distinguish them from such as are absolute, 
in which the people have no share. Can Professor Bush 
wish a more ample vindication of our statement of the pro- 
phet’s explication of the symbol? Can he furnish one that is 
either more just, or expressed in more appropriate terms ? 
He proceeds : 


“Dan. vii. 13, 14, 18-27. The investiture of one like the Son of 
Man with dominion over all nations, signifies the investiture of Christ 
and the establishment of his kingdom on earth, in which his risen 
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saints are to reign with him. Where does Mr. L. find anything in the 
angel’s explanation respecting the risen saints reigning with Christ in 
his kingdom on earth? What is this but compelling the word of God 
to bear witness to a private interpretation of our own? ‘ He that hath 
my word, let him speak my word faithfully. What is the chaff to the 
wheat? saith the Lord.’ ”—P. 302. 


This is an instance of criticism by mere interrogatory ; 
and of objection again to the mere use of a word that 
does not occur in the sacred text; not to that which it 
expresses. Otherwise why did not Professor B. demonstrate 
what he insinuates? But he neither offers any verification 
of his charge, nor, had he attempted it, would he have met 
with any success. To justify our statement we have only to 
prove, that the earth is to be the scene of the kingdom with 
which Christ and the saints are here represented as invested ; 
that the saints of the Most High who are to possess the king- 
dom with him are not men in the natural body; and that 
they are to reign with him. These positions being clear 
from the text, we know from them and from other passages 
of the prophetic Scriptures that those who are thus to reign, 
are risen and glorified saints. And each of these propositions 
is demonstrable. In the first place, the dominion and king- 
dom with which Christ and the saints are here represented as 
invested, is a dominion and rule in this world. The object of 
his investiture we are expressly told is, “that all people, 
nations, and languages, should serve him ;” and the dominion 
which they are to possess is represented as extending “under 
the whole heaven.” The earth is then to be the scene of 
that dominion; and men its subjects. Next: The saints who. 
are to take that kingdom and possess it for ever, are not sanc- 
tified men in the natural body. This is seen from the fact 
that all men in the natural body are to be subjects of that 
rule. All nations and languages are then to serve, not reign. 

If the people, nations, and languages, are to take and possess 
the kingdom, who are to be their subjects? The supposition 
that dominion is to be exercised by them is a solecism. Nor 
are the saints of the Most High, as some might perhaps be 
inclined to assume, his ancient chosen people, the Israelites. 
That is seen, not only from the foregoing consideration, but 
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from the employment of the term in the prediction to denote 
the faithful disciples of Christ who are worn out by the little 
horn of the wild beast, during that monster’s career, v. 24, 25. 
They are Christian, and therefore chiefly Gentile believers, 
who have fought their fight of allegiance to the Most High, 
anterior to their investiture with this dominion. Thirdly: 
They are to reign on the earth with Christ. They are to 
reign, for the kingdom they are to possess is a. dominion and 
royalty. It is an authoritative power and sway ; that being 
the import alike of the word dominion and kingdom in the 
prophecy, as we have shown on a previous page. That 
dominion is to be exercised on earth ; for “the kingdom, and 
dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom” that is to be 
given to them, is to be “under the whole heaven.” And it is 
to be conjoined with and involved in Christ’s kingdom ; as it 
is to be exercised when “ all dominions are to serve and obey 
him.” Finally: It is certain, therefore, from these facts, and 
from other prophetic passages, that they are risen and glorified 
saints. They are not sanctified men in the natural body, as 
all such are then to be subjects, not kings. They are, or.a 
portion of them, saints who lived and bore persecution as 
Christ’s disciples during the domination of the ten-horned 
wild beast, and are, therefore, saints who have passed from 
the natural life. As, then, they are saints who have passed 
from the natural life, they must be saints that are raised 
from death and invested again with bodies, as otherwise they 
could not reign over the nations. In order that men may be 
their subjects, and yield them obedience, they must be aware 
that they have authority over them, and know what their 
rights are, and must, therefore, have communication with them. 
The supposition of a kingship and dominion over them of which 
they are wholly unconscious, and of which they have no 
proofs, signals, nor information, is absurd. But in order to 
an intercourse between those saints and men in the natural 
body, a communication of knowledge, and ostensible exercise 
of authority, they must be perceptible by the senses, and must, 
therefore, be invested with bodies. There is no other medium 
by which they can become visible, and exercise a dominion 
to which men can render a voluntary and realized obedience. 
Disembodied saints, who are invisible, cannot exercise a sway 
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over them which they can recognise, and intelligently obey. 
We are accordingly expressly shown, in other prophetic 
passages, that they are risen saints who are thus to reign 
with Christ on earth. Thus in the vision, Rev. xx. 4-6, 
among ‘the souls that sat on thrones, received judicial author- 
ity, and reigned with Christ a thousand years, they are 
expressly enumerated, who are here denominated the saints 
of the Most High, that were worn out by the little horn of 
the wild beast: “The souls of those who had been beheaded 
for the testimony of Jesus, and for the word of God, and 
whoever had not worshipped the wild beast, nor its image, 
and had not received the mark on their forehead, and on their 
hand.” And their diving is declared to be the first resurrec- 
tion. They are risen saints therefore. In like manner we 
are taught, Rev. xxi. 24, that the risen saints are then to give 
knowledge to the nations, and receive tokens of homage or 
subjection from them, in the representation that the nations 
are to walk in the light of the New Jerusalem, which is the 
symbol of the risen saints, in their residence and reign on 
earth with Christ; and are to bring their glory and honor 
into it. We have thus the most ample certainty, both from 
the interpretations given in the passages to which we referred 
and in the Apocalypse, that the saints who are then to receive 
and possess the dominion over men, which the prediction 
foreshows, are risen saints, and that they are to reign with 
Christ on earth. Mr. B.’s criticism has no ground whatever 
except the mere fact, that the word risen is not employed in 
the inspired explanation. 

His next observations, in which he aims to give effect to 
these several criticisms, are still more extraordinary. He 
says: 


“Tt will not be forgotten, that in all this Mr. L. professes to be stating 
the interpretations of the Holy Ghost, and not propounding. his own. 
He adduces the above, among a multitude of similar instances, as an 
illustration of what he declares to be the general law of symbols, to 
wit, that they shall be of a different order from the persons or things 
represented. This may be true in the main, as we are inclined to 
believe it is; but we think it clear, that in the above cases he has failed 
to invest the rule with a divine sanction, as he claims with a certain 
confidence of tone to have done.”—P. 302. 
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Mr. B. has fallen into an inaccuracy in representing that 
we adduced these and the others with which they are inter- 
mixed, “as illustrative” of what we have alleged “as the 
general law of symbols—that they shall be of a different order 
from the persons or things represented.” We did not offer 
them in that relation, as four of them—the Ancient of days 
and the Son of man, the risen saints and the palm-bearing 
multitude, are expressly represented by us as appearing in 
person for themselves, and not by a symbol of a different 
species; because no agent or object of a different species 
could serve as their symbol in the relations in which they 
acted in the vision ; and that in respect to the first two is recog. 
nised by Professor B. in his objection to our statement of the 
angel’s interpretation, Dan. vii. 9. We presented the enu- 
meration in which these and the others with which they are 
associated occur, as the whole series of the interpretations of 
the symbols that are given in the prophecies, without con- 
sideration whether they are of the class that denote agents, 
objects, or acts, of a different order, or are representative 
of themselves. 

But apart from this misapprehension of our object in 
those statements, how has Professor B. made it “clear 
that in the above cases” we have “failed to invest the 
rule” to which he‘refers, with the divine sanction,” as 
we “claim with a certain tone of confidence to have done ?” 
He has alleged nothing to that effect. It has not even 
been the aim of his allegations. So far from it, every one 
of the statements on which he has animadverted—with the 
exceptions we have specified, which he is aware are in accord- 
ance with a subordinate rule—are in harmony with that law! 
Thus the stone cut out of the mountain, denotes kings ; the 
tree, Nebuchadnezzar ; the warrior horsemen seen by Zecha- 
riah, messengers of peace, or ministers of the gospel, who, 
though men, are men of a different profession. The wild 
beast of seven heads stands for civil rulers, and its head and 
horns for kings; the Lamb’s wife and the New Jerusalem 
denote the risen and glorified saints ; rivers and fountains of 
waters represent peoples and nations ; the iron and clay, men 
of two classes; and their inadhesion, the non-concurrence, or 
want of union of those two classes in the exercise of their 
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political authority. All these cases are thus verifications of 
that law, not deviations from it. Nor had Mr. B., until he 
had reached this point in his discussion, suggested that that 
is not the fact. He has employed himself solely in attempting 
to show that we have no authority in the texts for the views 
we have presented of the inspired interpretation of these 
symbols ; but, instead, “that what we have set down as in- 
spired, is no more than our own interpretation,” or “ infer- 
ence ;” and that, accordingly, we have merely occupied 
ourselves in “compelling the word of God to bear witness” 
to constructions of “our own.” Were every one of his allega- 
tions admitted, they.would not yield any support to the con- 
clusion which he now represents as demonstrated by them! 
Is it not singular that he should have thus mistaken the nature 
of his objections ? He goes on in an equally extraordinary 
manner :— 


“Not only so; the rule not only fails in several cases to be duly 
authenticated ; but even should this be granted, we are prepared to 
show that the principle is wholly inadequate to the emergency—that, it 
does not afford a competent key to decipher the enigmas of the prophets, 
and is, therefore, undeserving of the high laudations which Mr. L. 
bestows upon it."—P. 302. 


He, here again, as in the commencement of his objections, 
represents, in effect, that that is the only law which we have 
stated for the explication of symbols; that we have exhibited it 
as competent to the full solution of all “the enigmas of the 
prophets ;” and thence, that as it is not adequate to that 
office, we have wholly failed in the object we attempted to 
accomplish. But how is it that Professor B. fell into so gross 
a misrepresentation ? We have made no such representation 
of the adequacy of that law. We have bestowed on it no 
such “laudations.” We have exhibited it, not as the sole, 
but only as one of a number cf laws, each of which has its 
peculiar function, and all of which are necessary to the full 
explication of the symbols. Not only, therefore, is he without 
a shadow of justification for this extraordinary representation ; 
but it is inexplicable to us, how, with the statement and 
exemplification before him, of several other laws, he could 
have fallen into that mistake. 
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We cannot but think it singular that he should be so extremely 
eager to depreciate this great law. He does not deny its truth. 
Instead, he admits it. .He says: “It may be true in the main, 
as we are inclined to believe it is.’ He does not regard it as 
unimportant. He allows that it may be highly useful. “By 
means of the principle, Mr. L. may expose fifty false inter- 
pretations without establishing one true one. We do not 
deny that there is something gained, even on this score. It 
is well to have a criterion that shall enable us at once to reject 
a false construction.” That it is absolutely essential; that it 
fills the office perfectly that is assigned to it; and that it sets 
aside a vast array of false constructions that cannot be 
confuted effectually by any other means, no one can fail to 
see, who gives it a proper consideration. It sets aside, for 
example, all those views of the seals, which represent them as 
symbolizing the invasion of Judea by the Romans, the capture 
and destruction of Jerusalem, and the slaughter and exile of 
the Jews. It confutes, also, all those explications of those 
seals which represent them as denoting the foreign and 
domestic wars and slaughters of the Romans, and famines 
and pestilences with which they were smitten. It thus at 
once overturns a vast body of interpretations that have never 
been effectually disproved, nor can be by any other means. 
Its application is equally important. also, to many other parts 
of the symbolic prophecies. Can Mr. B. designate any law 
offered by other expositors that is of equal significance to 
this? Is the whole that they have ever done to free the 
prophecies from misconception, of any moment whatever, 
compared to the vast confutation of error that is achieved by 
this rule ? 

But his endeavors to depreciate it are the more singular, 
from the fact that it is a law of his own theory of symbols, 
even more absolutely than of ours, and that to confute it, 
were to overturn the whole fabric of Swedenborgianism. 
The relation of symbols to that which they represent, he 
holds is that of effects to their causes ; and that is the repre- 
sentation also given by Swedenborg, as was shown in an 
article on his scheme in our January number. According to 
them, therefore, the symbol is always of a different species 
from that which it denotes: And this is not only their 
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doctrine, but all their interpretations, though deviating, in 
many instances, from the theory that the things represented 
are the causes of their symbols,—without a solitary exception, 
so far as we have observed, besides the divine being.—exhibit 
the symbol, and that which it denotes, as of different orders: 
How is it, then, that he is so desirous to disparage a law 
which is a fundamental element, though in a different form, of 
his own view of symbols, and the overthrow of which would 
involve the confutation of his whole symbolical and theo- 
logical system ? 

In our statement of the principles of symbolization, we 
alleged, as a proof of the truth and importance of the law, 
_ which he thus assails, that there is a large class of symbols 
that admit no explication that can be verified, except on the 
ground that the agents and acts that are foreshown, are of a 
different species from those by which they are represented. 
Professor B. now, to confirm his assertion, that “that law 
does not afford a competent key to decipher the enigmas of 
the prophets, and is, therefore, undeserving the high laudations 
which” we have “ bestowed upon it,” proceeds to animadvert, 
through several pages, on the views presented of the import 
of those symbols; and exults in the conviction that-he has 
shown that many of our interpretations have no ground 
whatever, even on our own principles, but are mere unau- 
thorized opinions, “ put forth in a style of oracular assurance, 
and virtually claiming for themselves the credit of expositions 
to which the author has been conducted by a Divine guidance.” 
But in the first place, he founds the whole of these objurga- 
tions, like the former, on the false supposition that the law he 
assails is the sole law employed by us in those interpretations, 
and that, therefore, whatever there is in them that is not 
authorized by that rule, has no ground in our principles, but is 
the mere offspring of fancy! But was an objector ever 
guilty of greater or more inexcusable injustice ? It is he that 
is misleading his readers, not we. It is he, not we, that is fur- 
nishing “ specimens of arbitrary constructions put forth in a 
style of oracular assurance, and claimiyg for themselves the 
credit” of indisputable truth. How is it that he has pursued 
so injurious and deceptive a course? Does he write in such 
haste and carelessness as not to be aware of these palpable 
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mistakes? Has he become so bewildered, as neither to 
understand us, nor himself? He is not ignorant that that is 
not’ the only law of symbols which we have stated and 
employed in those explications. Had he taken the precaution 
to examine whether the solutions he denounces with such 
vehemence as arbitrary, are represented by us as founded 
wholly on that Jaw, he would have seen that there is neither 
any formal intimation to that effect, nor the slightest ground 
in anything we have uttered for such an assumption. Had 
he paused to inquire whether the fact that some parts of those 
constructions are not the product of that law, is any proof 
that they are not correct, he would have seen that there is 
not the faintest reason for that assumption. That they are 
not the result of that, is no evidence that they are not of some 
other law. As well might it be pretended that the whole of 
the demonstrations in Euclid are “completely arbitrary,” 
because they are not worked out by one single axiom or 
definition. What confusion worse confounded ever tran- 
scended that in which Professor B. has here involved himself? 
We did not offer those constructions as the result solely of 
that law. Our object in that argument was simply, first to 
demonstrate that the symbols which we specified do not admit 
of a satisfactory explication on the supposition that the 
representative and that which it represents are of the same 
species ; and the truth of that view Professor B. himself admits. 
And. next, on the other hand, to show that “on tHE GRrouNnD 
that the agents and acts that are foreshown, are of a different 
species from those by which they are represented,” they do 
admit of an easy, natural, and demonstrative solution; and 
the consideration which we offered to prove it, is, that on that 
ground they may be interpreted by the principles of analogy, 
which is impracticable on the other theory; and they are 
identically the principles that are embodied in our other laws 
of interpretation. The object of that law is not directly to 
determine what the agent, act, or event is, that is foreshown 
by a symbol, but rather what it is not. It is, as Professor B. 
himself objects, negative instead of positive. It accomplishes 
nothing more than to determine that that which is represented 
is not of the same order as the symbol, but of an analogous 
class. 
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What that order is, it is the function of the other laws we 
have stated to determine, and they are adequate to that office ; 
for they are the laws themselves of analogy, and specify the 
resemblances that must subsist between the symbol and that 
which it denotes, with sufficient clearness to enable the inter- 
preter to determine to what class the agent, act, or event 
foreshown, belongs. It is thus by wholly disregarding these 
laws of analogy, the express object of which is to show what 
it is that the symbols denote, that he gives all-its color to his 
asseveration, that we have furnished no “competent key to 
decipher the enigmas of the prophets ;” and that our interpre- 
tations are nothing “more than a gratis dictum, or the 
expression of a private opinion!” We doubt whether the 
history of controversy presents an instance of more extraor- 
dinary injustice. He might as well assume that there is no 
law of numbers but the rule of three, and then impeach the 
whole system of arithmetic, because that rule is not adequate 
to solve all its problems; and pronounce all solutions that are 
not wrought by that rule, mere “gratis dicta, or the expres- 
sions of private opinion.” He might on the same principle 
charge the laws of God with a total inadequacy to the end for 
which they are given, because several of them are merely 
prohibitory, and only show what is not to be done, not what 
is! We cannot contemplate without astonishment this extra- 
ordinary misrepresentation. We do not regard it as inten- 
tional. We do not doubt that he thought his criticism 
unanswerably just. We ascribe it to his habit of proceeding 
in his speculations on impressions; instead of principles, or 
following his feelings rather than his reason. But it shows 
that his objections and criticisms by assertion and interroga- 
tion, should be examined before they are received as authori- 
tative ; and teach those parties who have been forward to 
assign him a triumph, the propriety of ascertaining what the 
grounds are on which his victories are founded, before they 
proclaim their admiration of his prowess, and summon the 
public to yield him an ovation. 

But in the next place, though he thus founds his objection 
on that false assumption, he admits in the course of his obser- 
vations, that we in fact explain the symbols of which we 
were treating by the laws of analogy ; but in his usual method, 
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without the allegation of proofs, pronounces both those laws 
and the interpretations wholly fanciful and arbitrary. “It is 
here precisely that we need the aid which Mr. L.’s rule does 
not afford us. We want a positive intimation as to the import 
of the imagery. But no such adminicular hint occurs, and 
we are thrown upon analogy for our clew.” The only consi- 
deration he offers to prove that the laws of analogy, as we 
have stated and employed them, are not adequate to the office, 
is, that other expositors have given different expositions of 
those symbols! “Such is Mr. L.’s interpretation, founded 
confessedly on an apprehended analogy between the symbol 
and the subject, in regard to which, however, fifty other 
expositors might fail to see it with Mr. L.’s eyes, as in fact 
the history of the interpretation of the book makes abundantly 
manifest. It seems from Mr. L.’s own showing that Grotius, 
Hammond, Cocceius, Daubuz, Vitringa, Mede, Newton, Cres- 
sener, Cuninghame, and Dean Woodhouse, have each of them 
proposed a different solution from that of Mr. L., and each no 
doubt was as ready as Mr. L. to suppose that ‘no other class 


of actors, and no other species of agency, answered to the 
symbols,’ and that every other explication was equally ‘ineli- 


299 


gible. If the reader has not become impressed with the 
feeling that some error is to be expected in whatever Professor 
B. alleges, he might well be astonished at this representation. 
Did those writers found their constructions of those symbols 
on the laws, as we state them, of analogy? Had they any 
knowledge whatever of them? Is there the slightest indica- 
tion in their works that it ever entered their minds, for 
example, that agents must, on the principles of analogy, sym- 
bolize agents, acts denote acts, and events represent events ? 
Mr. B. is aware there is not, and that ample evidences of the 
fact are presented by us in the passages to which he refers. 
So far from recognising that, or any other law of analogy, 
they were wholly unacquainted with them, and founded a 
large share of their constructions on directly opposite princi- 
ples. In alleging their having “ proposed different solutions,” 
therefore, as a proof that the laws of analogy are not adequate 
to demonstrative interpretations, he proceeds on the assump- 
tion, that if the laws of a science, or branch of knowledge, 
are correct and adequate to the explication of its problems, 
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then all who have ever treated of that subject, or science; 
must have founded their solutions on those laws ; though they 
neither took them as their guides, nor had any knowledge of 
their existence! How else does his instance answer the pur- 
pose for which he employs it? But that assumption is as 
false and absurd, as it would be fatal to us were it true; and 
would overturn as effectually his own explications and the 
whole structure of Swedenborgianism, as it could us ; for were 
it just, then, on the supposition that the doctrines of Sweden- 
borg are true, all who have ever treated of psychology, sym- 
bolization, or any branch of theology or natural science, must 
have presented the same views of them as are advanced by 
that critic ; and the fact, therefore, that their views are wholly 
different, demonstrates that his system is arbitrary and false! 
On the same ground Professor B. himself ought always to 
have entertained and taught the same doctrines, on his 
favorite themes, as he now advances; and the fact that he 
has held a different faith, proves that his present system is 
erroneous. There is not a truth of science or revelation, 
that on that method of reasoning, is not convicted of 
falsehood. All. the doctrines of the Scriptures are disproved, 
because different views of the subjects of which they treat 
have been held by philosophers and theologians. All the 
propositions in Newton’s principia are shown to be mere 
gratis dicta, and false, because the theories of the solar system, 
held by the astronomers and astrologers of the dark ages, were 
wholly different! But the folly and absurdity of reasoning on 
such an assumption, are too obvious to need further exempli- 
fication. 

If Professor B. would convict the interpretations which he 
impeaches of error, he must either show that the laws of 
analogy by which they are framed are not true, that they are 
not the laws of symbolization, or else that we have not fol- 
lowed them in those explications; or at least, finally, that 
though the events which we exhibit as the counterpart of the 
symbols, are such as those laws require, yet there are other 
events of the same species that present a still higher corre- 
spondence to the symbols, and are better entitled, therefore, 
to be regarded as those which the predictions denote. If he 
cannot either demonstrate that those laws are not the laws of 
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analogy, nor of symbolization; or that our interpretations of 
the symbols in question are not conformable to those laws, 
then he cannot show nor offer any probability that our expli- 
cations are not right, in respect at least to the species of 
agents, acts, and events, which they exhibit as denoted by the 
symbols ; and if he cannot prove that there are other actors, 
actions, and events, of the same order, that present a larger 
and more conspicuous correspondence to the symbols, then 
he cannot present any proof or probability, that those to 
which we refer them are not the real agents and occurrences 
which they foreshow. Neither of those tasks, however, has 
he even undertaken to accomplish; in neither of them, we 
apprehend, will he succeed, should he make the attempt. 

Such is the eager and strenuous onset which he makes on 
the laws of symbolization in his first critical article. Did 
ever assailant shoot more wide of the mark, or give more 
ample evidence that he had not adequately considered what 
it was that he was to achieve, or what the means are by 
which, if successful in his exertions, his aim was to be accom- 
plished ? He does not offer a particle of proof to support any 
one of his objections. His only critical media are assertions 
and interrogatories. He does not absolutely reject the law 
which he assails; he admits both its truth and its utility. 
His whole aim is to detraet from its importance, and per- 
suade his readers that we have assigned it too high an office ; 
and the ground on which he urges that representation is, the 
false assumption that it is the only law that we have stated, 
and employ in our explications. He does not attempt to 
demonstrate that the interpretations which he assails are 
really inaccurate. He only asserts that they are unproved, 
mere gratis dicta; and the ground of that allegation is, the 
assumption that as they are not the result of that law of sym- 
bols, which he makes the object of his attack, they are not 
the result of any indisputable law whatever. And finally, the 
principal assumptions on which: he proceeds are as incom- 
patible with his own views as with ours, and if conceded, lead 
of necessity to the prostration of his whole Swedenborgian 
system. 

The criticisms which he offers in his subsequent numbers, 
we design to notice on a future occasion. 
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Art. [V.—A Desienation anv Exposition oF THE FicuREs 
or Isatan, Cuar. VII. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue events recorded in this chapter, took place at least 
seventeen years after the vision of the sixth, possibly eighteen 
or nineteen. The date of that vision, the last year of Uzziah, 
was the date, also, of Pekah’s accession to the throne of 
Israel; while it was not till the seventeenth year of Pekah’s 
reign that Ahaz succeeded to the sceptre of Judah. According 
to 2 Kings xv. 27, Pekah’s reign closed in his twentieth year. 
The transactions, therefore, which the prophet here details, 
must have occurred within a year or two after Ahaz obtained 
the throne. 

The prophecy respecting Immanuel, verse 14-16, is 
generally regarded as one of the most important and most 
difficult in the whole series of Isaiah’s visions, and has been 
the theme, perhaps, of more earnest, ingenious, and learned 
disquisition, than any other. The figures of the chapter are 
but few, in proportion to its length. ; 

“And it came to pass in the days of Ahaz the son of 
Jotham, the son of Uzziah king of Judah, that Rezin the 
king of Syria, and Pekah the son of Remaliah king of Israel, 
went up toward Jerusalem to war against it, but could not pre- 
vail against it,” v. 1. This was, undoubtedly, subsequent to the 
invasion of his territory separately by the king of Syria and 
the king of Israel, slaughter of his armies and capture of his 
people, narrated 2 Chronicles xxviii. 5-15. It is there stated, 
first, that in punishment of his idolatry, “God delivered him 
into the hand of the king of Syria, and they smote him, and 
carried away a great multitude of his people captives to 
Damascus ;” and then, “that he was also delivered into the 
hand of the king of Israel, who smote him with a great 
slaughter ; killing in Judah one hundred and twenty thousand 
valiant men in one day,” among whom were his son and 
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several of the great officers of his court. “The children of 
Israel carried away captive, also, of their brethren, two 
hundred thousand, women, sons and daughters, and much 
spoil,” and conveyed them to Samaria. As these invasions 
were thus independent of each other, they preceded the 
league of the two monarchs, and joint war mentioned in this 
passage. It is seen, also, from the fact, that the prediction 
respecting them which follows, is a prediction of protection 
from them, not of slaughter and captivity. It was owing to 
these terrible misfortunes, doubtless, and the hopelessness of a 
contest in open battle with the two monarchs united, whom, 
separately, he had been unable to withstand, that the news of 
their confederacy and renewal of the war struck him and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem with the consternation which is 
depicted in the next verse, and induced him to rely for safety 
on the walls of his capital. 

1. Comparison. “And it was told the house of David, 
saying, Syria is confederate with Ephraim. And his heart 
was moved, and the heart of his people, as the trees of the 
wood are moved by the wind,” verse 2. The verb translated 
“is confederate,” is rendered by many marching into, or 
encamped with Ephraim, which was an indication of their 
union in the war. Some interpreters employ the verb, shake, 
or agitate, to express the commotion caused by the news. 
Move, however, is more appropriate, as it leaves the nature of 
the affection to be determined by the motion of the trees in a 
wind, which is that of waving to and tro. The simile is one 
of the most appropriate and effective that can be imagined, to 
exemplify the overwhelming impression produced by the 
intelligence, and the fluctuation of purpose and feeling to 
which it gave rise. The scene conceived by the prophet, 
was probably an extensive woodland ; the oak groves, perhaps, 
of Bashan, or not improbably the forests of Lebanon, and the 
wind a tempestuous one, sweeping over the vales and plains, 
or along the sides of the mountain, stooping the lofty heads 
of the trees, and swaying their branches to and fro. The 
comparison indicates both the violence and the universality 
of the impression ; as in a gusty wind, every tree yields, and 
sinks in proportion to the strength of the blast, and rises as it 
intermits. What a vivid picture is thus drawn by a stroke 
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of the consternation with which they were struck, and the 
rapid succession of violent thought and emotion which the 
sense of their danger occasioned ! 

2, 3, 4. Metonymies, in the use of house for the family of 
David; Syria for its population; and heart the corporeal 
organ for the mind. 

5. Metaphor, in the expression “his heart was moved, and 
the heart of his people.” The verb denotes a real motion in 
space; and is employed to indicate that the excitement of his 
thoughts and passions, and those of his people, by the-news of 
the confederacy, resembled in violence the motion of trees by 
a powerful wind. 

“ Then said the Lord unto Isaiah: Go forth now to meet Ahaz, 
thou and Shearjashub thy son, at the end of the conduit of the 
upper pool in the highway of the fuller’s field, ”’v. 3. The upper 
pool was at the head of the valley of Hinnom. The end of the 
conduit was the point, doubtless, where it passed beneath the 
wall into the city; and the object of the king in going there, 
not improbably, was, to prepare for the siege, either by pre- 
venting Rezin and Pekah from intercepting the water from 
the city, or emptying it from the pool, that they might not 
appropriate it to their own use. 

6, 7, 8. Metaphors. “ And say unto him, Take heed and be 
quiet, fear not, neither be faint-hearted, for these two smoking 
tails of firebrands, for the fierce anger of Rezin with Syria, 
and of the son of Remaliah; because Syria has devised evil 
against thee ; also Ephraim and Remaliah’s son: saying, We 
will go up into Judah, to distress it, and make a breach in it 
for ourselves, and constitute a king in the midst of it, the son 
of Tabeal,” verses 4-6. Softness, which is the proper 
meaning of the word translated faint-hearted, is not literally 
predicable of the heart as an organ; nor of the affections or 
intellect, if taken as standing for the mind. | It is used by a 
metaphor to denote an analogous irresolution, or want of mental 
-_firmness.. The ends of firebrands, or parts remaining of sticks 
that are nearly consumed, are, by the same figure, called tails ; 
and Rezin and Pekah, smoking firebrands, to signify that their 
time of destroying was nearly over. Like the sticks of a 
pyre that have burnt to their outer ends, and expended their 
power of scorching the victim on whom they have exerted 
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their force, they were rapidly approaching the moment when 
their career as conquerors was to end. 

9,10. Metonymies. Syria, the name of the country or 
kingdom, is used for its population ; and Judah, the denomi- 
native of the Jews or people of Judea, in the opposite rela- 
tion, as the name of their territory. 

11. Metaphor. “Thus saith the Lord Jehovah: It shall not 
stand; neither shall it be,” v.7. The antecedent of it is 
counsel ; and the verb, stand, is used by a metaphor to signify 
that it should not be sustained ; but the assumptions or expec- 
tations on which it was formed giving way, like the base of a 
pillar, or the foundation of an edifice, it should be overturned ; 
while the prediction, “it shall not be,” indicates that it should 
also be relinquished. The scheme was not only to fail of 
accomplishment, but soon was not even to be entertained. 

12, 13, 14, 15. Metaphors in denominating Damascus the 
head instead of the metropolis of Syria; Samaria the head 
instead of the capital of the kingdom of Israel; Rezin the 
head instead of king of Damascus; and the son of Remaliah 
the head instead of the king of Samaria. “For the head of 
Syria is Damascus, and the head of Damascus is Rezin ; and 
within three score and five years shall Ephraim be broken 
that it be not a people. And the head of Ephraim is Samaria, 
and the head of Samaria is Remaliah’s son. If ye will not 
believe, surely ye shall not be established,” v. 8,9. Those 
capitals were to their respective kingdoms, and those kings 
to their respective capitals, what the head of an animal is to 
its body. 

16. Metaphor. The verb broken is used also by a meta- 
phor, to denote that the organization of the ten tribes, as a 
separate and independent people, would be dissolved, as a 
vessel ceases to be such when it is broken into fragments, or 
a building when its materials are separated, distributed into 
different scenes, and appropriated to other uses. 

17. Metonymy in the use of Ephraim, instead of the king- 
dom or territory of which Samaria is the metropolis. The 
head of Ephraim is Samaria. 

The reason given that the purpose of the hostile kings 
should not be executed nor long entertained ; “For the head 
of Syria is Damascus, and the head of Damascus ‘is Rezin, 
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and the head of Ephraim is Samaria, and the head of Sama- 
ria is Remaliah’s son,” is regarded by Calvin, Vitringa, Heng- 
stenberg, Maurer, Alexander, and others, as denoting that 
the kingdoms of Syria and Israel should not be enlarged by 
the accession of other territory, nor their kings reign in any 
other capitals than Damascus and Samaria. But how did it 
follow, from the fact that Damascus was the capital of Syria 
and Samaria of the kingdom of the ten tribes, that those king- 
doms should never embrace any of the territory of Judea ? 
Or how did it result necessarily, from the fact that Rezin and 
Pekah reigned in their own capitals, that they were not to 
reign over any part of Judea? How could those facts involve 
such consequences, any more than the fact that St. Petersburg 
is the capital of Russia, and Nicholas the emperor of St. 
Petersburg, precludes him from ever extending the boundary 
of his empire, or reigning over any other territory than that 
which is now subject to his sceptre? There obviously is no 
necessary or natural connexion between them and the effect 
which is thus ascribed to them. Instead of that, the design 
of the affirmations undoubtedly was to show, that Syria and 
Ephraim had nothing but themselves, their capitals, and kings, 
to rely on for the conquest of Judea; and so far, therefore, 
from necessarily succeeding, if their kings and capitals fell, 
they would themselves also fall. Their deities, in which they 
trusted, and which Ahaz himself worshipped, were wholly 
imaginary, and unable to yield them any aid; while the God 
of Judea and Jerusalem, who promised them protection, was 
Jenovan THE SELF-ExISTENT. It was to suggest this contrast 
accordingly, it is probable, that the denominative Jehovah 
was added to Adonai, God. ‘“ Thus saith God the self-exist- 
ent.” This meaning is natural, and renders the use of the 
metaphor peculiarly appropriate and impressive. As the 
Syrians and idolatrous Ephraimites had gods both of their 
kingdoms and capitals; in denominating Damascus, in this 
reference, the head of Syria, the sole seat of its will and 
power, by which its schemes were to be directed and made 
successful, and Samaria the head, in like manner, of Ephraim ; 
he indicated with an awful emphasis the vanity of their reli- 
ance on ahigher order of beings for the accomplishment ot 


their projected conquests. 
VOL. I.—NO. IV. 41 
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The prediction, that within sixty-five years Ephraim shall 
be broken, that it be not a people, had an exact fulfilment. 
Tiglath-pileser, probably the same year, conquered a large 
part of the territory of Pekah, and carried a great multitude 
into captivity. In the fourth year after the death of Ahaz, 
Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, who had three years before 
reduced the kingdom to a tributary, again, after a long siege, 
conquered Samaria, and carrying away a large body of the 
Israelites, colonized them in “ Halah, Habor, and the cities of 
the Medes,” 2 Kings xvii. 1-6. And Esarhaddon, who suc- 
ceeded Sennacherib on the throne of Nineveh, transplanted 
another body to Assyria, and supplied their place by colonists 
from Babylon, Cutha, Ava, and other regions, who thereafter 
occupied the country, and constituted in such a measure its 
inhabitants that the few remaining Israelites were no longer 
a people, 2 Kings xvii. 23: Ezra iv. 10. 

It has been supposed that the prediction, “within three 
score and five years shall Ephraim be broken, that it be not 
a people,” is displaced in the text, and should follow the 
clause respecting Samaria and Pekah. 


For the head of Syria is Damascus, 

And the head of Damascus is Rezin ; 
And the head of Ephraim is Samaria, 
And the head of Samaria Remaliah’s son ; 
And within three score and five years 
Shall Ephraim be broken, 


That it be not a people. 


Some have even thought it an interpolation. There, 
however, is not only no ground for either supposition, but the 
erasure or transposition of the clause would impair the pro- 
priety and force of the passage. The reason given that the 
Syrians should not effect the conquest of Judea, was that 
they had none but themselves to rely on for its accomplish- 
ment. Their deities had no power, as they imagined, to 
insure the success of their schemes. No direct intimation 
was given of the period when Syria itself was to be over- 
thrown, though that its king was like a smoking firebrand, 
implied that his career was near its end ; and he was, in fact, 
almost immediately slain, and his capital conquered by Tig- 
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lath-pileser, 2 Kings xvi. 7-9. The reason given that the 
ten tribes were not to conquer Judea and annex it to their 
kingdom was, that they were themselves within sixty-five 
years to be broken that they should not be a people ; and the 
reason that that catastrophe was to befall them was, that hav- 
ing apostatized from Jehovah to idols, they had no one but 
themselves on whom they could rely for the execution of 
their schemes. Viewed in this relation the arrangement of 
the passage is appropriate, and it has a sublimity of meaning 
that is worthy of its author. 

The prediction is closed with a warning to Ahaz and his 
court, that although they were to be protected from the kings 
of Syria and Ephraim, yet, unless they put their trust in Je- 
hovah, they would not be secure from other conquerors. 
“If ye will not believe, surely ye shall not be established ;” 
or you, however, though not conquered by these kings, will 
not continue safe, unless you believe. And it was probably 
to put the king’s faith to a trial, and prepare the way for the 
predictions that follow, that it was proposed to him to ask a 
sign in confirmation of the promise. 

“Moreover the Lord spake again unto Ahaz, saying, Ask thee 
a sign from Jehovah, thy God: ask it either in the depth or in 
the height above,” v.10,11. The sign, to have answered the 
end, would have been some phenomenon, act, or event, which 
none but the Omniscient could foreknow, and the occurrence of 
which, therefore, being made a test of the truth of the prediction, 
would be aconvincing pledge that it would be accomplished. 
In inviting the king to ask a sign of Jehovah, the Self-existent, 
in contradistinction from the gods of Damascus, and to choose 
it wherever he pleased, and in any department of the natural 
world, heaven, or earth, an opportunity was given him of 
showing, if that was his faith, that he regarded Jehovah as 
almighty, and the God of the whole universe; not a mere 
local deity like the divinities of the Syrians; and it was to 
prompt him to such a manifestation of himself, doubtless, that 
the proposal was made; and his perception of the design, 
accordingly, that was the reason that he declined it. 

“ And Ahaz said, I will not ask, neither will 1 tempt Jeho- 
vah,” v.12. By tempting Jehovah is meant putting him to 
trial, that proof may be obtained of his veracity. In giving this 
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reason for not asking a sign, he referred to the command, 
Deut. vi. 16, “ Ye shall not tempt the Lord your God ;” and 
endeavored to veil his refusal under a pretence of obedience. 
His real reason, however, undoubtedly was, that he regarded 
his Syrian gods as genuine deities, trusted in them for secur- 
ity, and was unwilling therefore to make an appeal to Jehovah, 
that implied that they were unreal, and that, if decisive, 
would put him under a necessity of abandoning their wor- 
ship. He was an open and unscrupulous idolater, and trust- 
ed the gods of Syria to deliver him from the danger with 
which he was threatened. “He walked in the ways of. the 
kings of Israel, and made his son to pass through the fire, 
according to the abominations of the heathen whom the Lord 
cast out from before the children of Israel; and he sacrificed 
and burnt incense on the high places, and on the hills, and 
under every green tree,” 2 Kings xvi. 34. “For he sacri- 
ficed unto the gods of Damascus which smote him, and he 
said, because the gods of the kings of Syria help them, will I 
sacrifice to them, that they may help me. But they were the 
ruin of him and all Israel. And Ahaz gathered together and 
cut up the vessels of the house of God, and shut up the doors 
of the house of the Lord, and he made him altars in every 
corner of Jertisalem, and in every several city of Judah he 
made high places to burn incense unto other gods, and pro- 
voked to anger the Lord God of his fathers.” 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 23-25. He thus not only gave proofs of a higher 
faith in the deities of the Syrians than in the God of Israel, 
but actually rejected Jehovah for a period, it seems, and put 
an end to his worship. But the deities of the Syrians were 
local, and a sign, therefore, from Jehovah that indicated his 
dominion alike over all places and beings, as the designation 
by the king of its nature, and the scene in which it should take 
place, would have implied, would have confuted his faith in 
those imaginary divinities, deprived him of his hope of aid 
from them, and exposed him probably to disapprobation and 
reproach by his court. His declining to ask a sign, was thus 
a direct refusal to renounce his Syrian deities, and acknow- 
ledge Jehovah as alone divine, and of absolute and universal 
dominion. What an audacious denial of his nature and 
supremacy! What an insolent return to his condescension ! 
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What a daring proof that he regarded the gods of Syria, 
with a higher faith and hope than Jehovah! It was accord- 
ingly this ground and bearing of his reply, doubtless, that was 
the reason of the response which followed, and proposal by 
God of asign; not for the purpose of confirming the predic- 
tion respecting Syria and Ephraim, sut oF peTERMINING 
THE QUESTION AT ISSUE BETWEEN THE Gop or JupAn, AND 
THE IMAGINARY DEITIES OF Syria, IN WHICH AHAZ PUT HIS 
trust. That sign was the assumption of our nature and of 
the throne of Judah, by Jehovah himself, at a period after 
Ephraim and Syria had been swept of their inhabitants, and 
it had thereby become apparent that the gods which they 
worshipped, had no power to protect them! What a demon- 
stration of his divinity, and confutation of theirs! 

18. Metaphor. “And he said, Hear ye now, O house of 
David. Is it too small a thing for you to weary men, but 
will ye weary my God also?” v. 18. Weariness is attributed 
to God by a metaphor, to denote a feeling of irksomeness, or 
displeasure, analogous to fatigue occasioned by long conti- 
nued injury and provocation; and the use of the language 
indicates in an emphatic manner, the extreme offensiveness 
of the king’s rejection of God, and trust in the rival divinities 
of the heathen. It was slighting him as though unworthy of 
any consideration. It was implying that the confirmation he 
‘ proposed to give of his truth, would not form any proof that 
the idols of Syria were not also gods, and as able to defend 
their worshippers, as he was to protect his. 

19. Metonymy in the use of house, in place of the family of 
David. : 

“ Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a sign. Behold! 
the virgin having conceived, and bringing forth a son, and 
she calls his name Immanuel,” v. 14. This was a sign—not 
of the certainty of the promise that Syria and Ephraim should 
not conquer Judea, but that in contradistinction to the deities 
of the Syrians, Jehovah is the true God, and the protector of 
the house of David. It is generally supposed, indeed, that its 
design was to show that Ahaz should not be overpowered, and 
his territory seizéd by Rezin and Pekah; but it is obviously a 
mistake ; first, because Rezin was slain and Syria reduced to 
a tributary by Tiglath-pileser, before the conception, birth, 
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and growth of a child in any considerable degree towards an 
age to distinguish good from evil, could have taken place, as 
they would have required, at least, one or two years. But 
Rezin was slain, and Damascus conquered by the monarch of 
Nineveh, probably within a few months of the utterance of 
the prediction, and, undoubtedly, within less than a year. It 
is generally referred by chronologers to 741 or 740 before 
Christ, according as 742 or 741 is taken as the year in which 
Ahaz ascended the throne; and, therefore, within a year at 
most of the date of the prophecy. The war of Tiglath-pileser 
was induced by Ahaz, in order to intercept Rezin from his 
design on Judea. “Then Rezin, king of Syria, and Pekah, 
son of Remaliah, king of Israel, came up to Jerusalem to war ; 
and they besieged Ahaz, but could not overcome him. At 
that time Rezin, king of Syria, recovered Elath to Syria, and 
drave the Jews from Elath; and the Syrians came to Elath, 
and dwelt there unto this day. So Ahaz sent messengers to 
Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, saying—I am thy servant and 
thy son: come up, and save me out of the hand of the king of 
Syria, and out of the hand of the king of Israel, which rise up 
against me. And Ahaz took the silver and gold that were 
found in the house of the Lord, and in the treasures of the 
king’s house, and sent a present to the king of Assyria. And 
the king of Assyria hearkened unto him; for the king of As- 
syria went up against Damascus, and took it, and carried the 
people of it captive to Kir, and slew Rezin,” 2 Kings xvi. 5-9. 
This war on Syria was thus commenced by Tiglath- pileser 
while Rezin and Pekah were engaged in their war on Ahaz ; 
and was probably the reason that they abandoned the siege of 
Jerusalem, and retreated to their own territories. It would 
not at any other time have answered the end for which it was 
solicited by Ahaz. The fall of Syria and death of Rezin took 
place, accordingly, within at most a few months after the 
utterance of the prediction ; and, therefore, before the events 
foretold in it could have occurred and confirmed the promise 
that Rezin should not conquer Judea. And what an instant 
and decisive demonstration they were, that Syria had nothing 
to rely on for the perpetuation of itself as a kingdom but its 
capital; and its capital nothing to rely on for the perpetuation 
of itself as the seat of a monarchy but its king! The fall of 
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Damascus was the fall of the kingdom; and the slaughter of 
Rezin was the extinction of the monarchy, and change of the 
metropolis from a capital to a mere provincial city. 

Tiglath-pileser made war, also, at the same period, on 
Pekah. The proposal of Ahaz was, that he should come and 
save him out of the hand of the king of Israel, as well as out 
of the hand of the king of Syria; and it was to that proposal 
that the king of Assyria “hearkened,” as well as the other; 
and it was then, doubtless, that he conquered a large share of 
the territory of Israel. “In the days of Pekah, king of Israel, 
came Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, and took Ijon, and Abel- 
beth-maachah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, and Gilead, and Ga- 
lilee, all the land of Napthali, and carried them captive to 
Assyria,” 2 Kings xv. 29. This took place, therefore, before 
such a time had passed as was requisite for the events given 
as the sign, and must have weakened the king of Israel so 
much as to have precluded him from any further war on 
Judea. Pekah himself also was slain a few years after, by 
Hoshea, who succeeded him on the throne. In Hoshea’s third 
year he was conquered by Shalmaneser and made a tribu- 
tary ; and, on revolting, his capital was besieged, and in his 
ninth year taken, and the people, generally, carried captive 
into Assyria. Thus, at a distance of less than twenty years 
from the date of the prediction, an end was put to the Israelit- 
ish monarchy! What a demonstration was thus also given 
that Ephraim had nothing to rely on for the perpetuation of 
itself as a kingdom, but Samaria its capital; and Samaria 
nothing to rely on for its continuance as a metropolis, but the 
son of Remaliah, who was its last independent king! The 
death of Pekah was, in effect, the termination of the monarchy ; 
and the fall of the capital was the fall of the kingdom. 

Next, That it was not the object of the sign to confirm the 
promise, that those kings should not conquer Judea, is appa- 
rent also from the name of the child, Immanuel, God with us, 
which expresses the truth which the sign was to denote. Its 
end, accordingly, was to demonstrate that Jehovah is God, 
and the God of the house of Judah; both of which were 
proved by Immanuel. He showed that he was God by assum- 
ing man’s nature. He showed that he was the God of Judah 
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by becoming incarnate in the family of David, and inheriting 
his throne. 

Thirdly. This is clear also from the consideration that such 
a miraculous conception was not adapted to be a sign to 
Ahaz that Judea should not be conquered by those princes ; 
inasmuch as he could have no proof, unless by another 
miracle, or a fresh revelation, that the conception was mira- 
culous. How could he know unless by such miracles as 
attended Christ’s annunciation and birth, that the mother was 
a virgin, and his conception by the power of the Holy Spirit ? 
But the sign proposed for the confirmation of his faith, in 
the promise of protection from the kings of Damascus and 
Samaria, was to be a sign in heaven or earth, which he could 
witness and regard without any other miracle, as a proof of 
God’s foresight and power. 

And, finally, it is indisputable, from the fact, that the child 
foreshown by the prophecy was Christ, whose birth took 
place more than seven hundred years after the utterance of 
the prediction, and could not, therefore, be a sign to Ahaz of 
the certainty of the promise that he should not be conquered 
by the king of Syria and Israel. That Immanuel is Christ, is 
shown by his miraculous conception. “ Behoid! the virgin 
having conceived and bringing forth a son.” She was still to 
be a virgin, therefore, after his conception and birth, which 
was impossible, except her conception were a miracle. But 
the virgin’s conception of Christ is the only conception of 
that kind that has ever taken place. That he was the subject 
of the prediction, however, is placed beyond question, by the 
application of the passage by Matthew, ch4p. i. 22, who, after 
relating the annunciation of his miraculous conception to 
Joseph, adds, “and all this was done that that might be 
- fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, 
Behold a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a 
son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel, which being 
interpreted, is God with us.” As the prediction thus related 
to Christ, and had its fulfilment alone in him, at such a remote 
period from its utterance,.it is clear that his birth was not a 
sign to Ahaz that he was not to be conquered by the kings of 
Damascus and Samaria. The great truth, therefore, of which 
it was offered as a sign, was, unquestionably, that which it 
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demonstrates,—that Jehovah alone is God, and will support 
the throne of Judah: And with this reference it is wholly 
freed from the difficulties in which it is involved by the other 
supposition, and invested with a meaning suited to the circum- 
stances in which it was uttered, and worthy of the incom- 
municable attributes and prerogatives which it was designed 
to vindicate. 

“Curdled milk and honey shall he eat until he shall know,” 
or that he may know “to reject the evil, and to choose the 
good; nevertheless, before the child shall know to reject the evil 
and to choose the good, the land of whose two kings thou art 
afraid shall be forsaken ;” or cease to be the residence of the 
Ephraimites and Syrians. It cannot be regarded as peculiar 
to the son of the virgin, that he eat curdled milk and honey, 
inasmuch as it was common to the children of those who 
lived a pastoral life, as is shown in the prediction, verse 22; 
that, at the period to which that refers, “curdled milk and 
honey should every one eat that was left in the midst of the 
land.” It was ascribed to him, therefore,—not simply as a 
child,—but in order to indicate something that was peculiar 
to him in some other relation; and that was, doubtless, as a 
descendant of David, and the heir of his throne. His eating 
that food, which was the mark of a simple and pastoral life, 
in distinction from the usual nurture of royal infants in a 
luxurious metropolis, was employed to denote that instead of 
being born and nourished in a palace, like the children of 
Ahaz and other Jewish monarchs, he was to be nurtured 
remote from a court, in a simple and humble-manner, like the 
children of pastoral*families ; which implied that the house of 
David would then be divested of its authority, and in the 
poverty and obscurity of ordinary subjects : and would owe 
its restoration to the throne, therefore, wholly to Jehovah. 
That the son of the virgin is contemplated in the passage as 
the descendant of David and heir of his sceptre, is not only 
indicated by the address of the prediction to the house of 
David, but is shown decisively in the next chapter,—which 
is a continuation of the prophecy,—by denominating Judea his 
land. It is foretold of the king of Assyria, metaphorized as 
the river,—*“ It shall pass over into Judah, overflow and pass 
through, and the spreadings of its wings shall be the filling of 
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thy land, O Immanuel.” And again, most expressly, chap. 
ix. 5: “For unto usa child is born, unto us a son is given, 
and the government is upon his shoulders, and his name is 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, everlasting Father, 
Prince of Peace.” The prediction accordingly : “ He shall 
be great, and shall be called the Son of the Highest ; and the 
Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his father David, 
and he shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever, and of 
his kingdom there shall be no end,” formed a part of the 
annunciation of his conception and birth by Gabriel to Mary, 
Luke i. 31-33. It were wholly irrational, indeed, and absurd, 
to suppose that he is contemplated in the prophecy in any 
other than the character which his name Immanuel denotes, 
—Jehovah incarnate, the heir of the throne of David, the 
Prince of peace, who is to reign over the house of Jacob for 
ever. 

As he is thus contemplated in the prophecy as the king of 
Judea, his knowing to reject the evil and to choose the good, 
relates also, undoubtedly, to his office as king; and the pre- 
diction, accordingly, that he should eat curdled milk and 
honey until he should know, or that he might know to reject 
the evil and to choose the good, is a prediction that he should 
live as a private citizen in an obscure and humble condition, 
until he should enter on his office; and that the humiliation 
and self-denial of that life should serve to fit him for the reign 
of rectitude and wisdom on which he was at length to enter. 
And the prediction had, in al] these respects, an exact fulfil- 
ment. The virgin and Joseph were of the family of David, 
and were in a private and humble statiom® Christ, instead of 
a palace, was born in a stable, in a country where flocks and 
herds were kept. He was nurtured and lived as a private 
citizen, and in a humble condition, remote from the metro- 
polis, till he entered on his official work; and his humiliation, 
poverty, and sufferings, were preparatives for his investiture 
with the power with which he is to reign for ever on the 
throne of David. The meaning of the passage explained in 
this manner, is thus in every particular that which the lan- 
guage naturally imports, is corroborated by the similar 
predictions with which it is associated, is confirmed by the 
event, and frees the prediction entirely from the difficulties 
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with which it is embarrassed, by the supposition on which 
interpreters have usually proceeded, that the son of the virgin 
was contemplated unofficially as a mere child, and that the 
object of the sign was, to confirm the prediction that Judea 
should not be conquered by the kings of Damascus and 
Samaria. 

That the humble, unprincely life of Immanuel indicated 
that the house of David was at that period to be without 
power, is confirmed by the prediction that immediately fol- 
lows, of unexampled calamities on his line, and on the nation, 
and conversion of the land into a solitude and waste. 

20, 21, 22. Metaphors. “ Jehovah will bring upon thee and 
on thy people, and on thy father’s house, days which have 
not come since the departure of Ephraim from Judah,—the 
king of Assyria,” v.'7. The verbs to bring, to come, and to 
depart, literally denote motion in space, the two first to a 
given place, the other from it. Days, however, are not 
brought, nor do they come by a passage through space. The 
verbs are used by a metaphor to denote that they were to be 
present by the analogous succession of time ; and Jehovah is 
said to bring them, to indicate that it was to his appointment 
that they were to owe their calamitous character. In like 
manner the revolt of Ephraim from Judah, was not by a jour- 
ney, as the word departure literally denotes. It is employed 
by a metaphor to signify the analogous separation which took 
place by their refusing a further allegiance to the monarch of 
Judah, instituting another king, and transferring their obedi- 
ence to him. 

23. Metonymy, im the substitution of house for the family 
of David. The discrimination of his father’s house, from 
Ahaz, and from his people, shows that the line of David, as 
well as Ahaz himself, and the nation, were to be overwhelmed 
by the judgments that wereforeshown. And the intimate con- 
nexion of this prediction with that which precedes it, and the 
announcement that Jehovah was to cause the overthrow of 
the monarch of Judah by the king of Assyria as his instru- 
ment, implies again that the great truth at issue between him 
and Ahaz, to which the sign referred, and that was to be 
determined by these events, was, that Jehovah alone is God, 
and the God of the line of David, in contradistinction from 
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the deities of Syria, in which Ahaz put his trust. The an- 
nouncement of the agent through whom those calamities 
were to be inflicted, is sublimely emphatic, from the form 
in which it is made, .and the defeat which it proclaimed of 
the king’s expectations of deliverance by Tiglath-pileser. 
Jehovah was about to bring on him, on the whole royal line, 
and on the nation, a period of disaster and misfortune, such 
as they had never known from the time of the revolt of the 
ten tribes. But who was to be the instrument of his ven- 
geance? The king of Assyria! whom Ahaz had hired, or 
was designing to hire, as an ally, and a worshipper of the 
gods whom he was endeavoring, by sacrifice, to induce to 
yield him their help. What a demonstration at once of the 
supremacy of Jehovah, and of the helplessness and nothing- 
ness of those Syrian deities! This again indicates that 
that was the truth that was to be exemplified by those events. 

24. Hypocatastasis. “And it shall be in that day that 
Jehovah will hiss to the fly which is in the end of the rivers 
of Egypt, and tu the bee which is in Assyria, And they 
come and rest all of them in the desolate valleys, and in the 
clefts of rocks, and in all thorn hedges, and in all pastures,” 
v. 18,19. Hiss is put by substitution for an analogous act 
by which God would cause the fly of Egypt and bee of As- 
syria to migrate to Judea, and light on its desolate fields. It 
is not used metaphorically, as it was not impossible to God to 
cause the sound which the verb literally denotes; nor was it 
unsuitable to the effect. Theodoret relates that those who had 
the care of bees were accustomed to hiss to induce them to 
move from place to place. And what a sublime exemplifica- 
tion again, was this act to present of the supremacy of Jeho- 
vah, and confutation of the imagined power ascribed by Ahaz 
to the local divinities of Assyria and Egypt! Those brazen, 
wooden, or gypsum deities, so far from determining the des- 
tinies of men, had no control even over the insects that 
swarmed in their reputed territories. But the God of Judah 
had only to give a signal, like that which human beings utter, 
and they would instantly rise in all their countless myriads, 
and take possession of the vales and plains left desolate by 
the slaughter and exile of his apostate people ! 

25, 26. Synecdoches. The fly is put for the flies of Egypt, 
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and the bee for the bees of Assyria; they were all of 
them to come and rest in the desolate valleys and pastures. 

These insects have been considered, by interpreters, uni- 
versally, as representatives of Egyptians and Assyrians, and 
their migration to Judea regarded as denoting the invasion 
and occupation of that country by those nations. It is un- 
doubtedly, however, an error. The fly and bee are not used 
as symbols of Egyptians and Assyrians ; as, to'mention no other 
reason, to assume that they are, is to assume that Judah, 
Egypt, and Assyria, also, are used as symbols, and thereby 
make the prediction relate, not to them, but to other coun- 
tries, which there are no means of identifying. 

The fly and bee are not used by a hypocatastasis in the 
place of men, as, by the laws of that figure, the agent of the 
substituted act is always the agent also of that which it 
denotes. Thus in the figure, chap. ii. 3, “ Let us go up to 
the house of the God of Jacob, and he will teach us of his 
ways, and we will walk in his paths ;’” the Gentiles are the 
people who are to go to Jerusalem to be taught that which is 
meant by his ways, and the agents of the act, denoted by 
walking in his paths. In like manner, in the invitation, “O 
house of Jacob, come ye and let us walk in the light of the 
Lord,” the house of Jacob are to do that which is denoted by 
walking in the light of the Lord; and so universally. The 
substitution is of acts, conditions, objects of action, or effects, 
only. The agents of the acts themselves are those which 
are directly expressed in the figure. The fly and bee, there- 
fore, cannot be used by a hypocatastasis in the place of the 
Egyptians and Assyrians. If their passage to Judea and 
resting there, were supposed to be used by that figure, they 
would still be the agents of the acts, whatever they might be, 
denoted by those which are directly ascribed tothem. Nor is 
there any other figure by which they can mean. Egyptians 
and Assyrians. If those nations had been metaphorized as 
such insects, there would have been a direct affirmation that 
they are flies and bees. This is one of a great number of 
passages which expositors have misinterpreted from their not 
having properly investigated the nature of figures. And finally, 
that those insects are not the representatives of the Assyrian 
and Egyptian armies, is shown by the fact that it was not till 
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after the conquest and devastation of Judea, by the Assyrians, 
that they were to come and rest in it. The valleys, the chief 
scenes of cultivation, were to be desolate at their arrival; and 
that they were to light or rest in the clefts of rocks, and 
in all thorn hedges, and in all pastures, implies that there 
were to be no inhabitants there to disturb them.. A vast 
multiplication of those insects would be a natural consequence 
of the deprivatiofi of a cultivated country, in such a clime, 
of its inhabitants. The growth of wild flowers, from which 
bees chiefly derive their honey, would then take place on a 
far greater scale, than when excluded by culture from gar- 
dens, grain-fields, vineyards, and pastures: and flies find a 
greater abundance of food, and swarm in far greater numbers, in 
regions that are overrun with young trees, bushes, or luxuriant 
vegetation, that is left to mature without disturbance, and decay, 
than in fields that are stripped of their crops as they ripen, and 
exposed much of the year to the glare of the sun and to winds. 
The prediction accordingly indicates, that the country was to 
be left without tillage, overrun with a wild growth of fiowers, 
weeds, briers, thorns, and trees, and become, as was usual with 
such scenes,the haunt of infinite swarms of flies and bees. That 
the best of the vineyards, and the land generally, were to be 
occupied with thorns and briers, is afterwards expressly 
predicted, v. 23, 24. 

27. Hypocatastasis. “In that day will the Lord shave witha 
razor hired in the parts beyond the river, with the king of Assy- 
ria, the head and the hair of the feet, and also the beard will it 
take away,” v. 20. Here the acts of cutting the hair from the 
head, removing the beard, and shaving the feet, which, with the 
Orientals, was to insult, and degrade in the most infamous 
manner, are put for analogous acts, by which the most cherished 
and cultivated part of the population were to be ignominiously 
stripped of the objects of their pride, and reduced to a condition 
of extreme humiliation and disgrace ; and the instrument by 
which it was to be accomplished was the king of Assyria, 
whom Ahaz had hired to protect his people from the devastat- 
ing inroads of the Israelites and Syrians. It is not, as has 
been generally supposed, a metaphor; as the act was not an 
impossible one. Here again was.a proof that the gods of the 
Syrians, whom Ahaz had endeavored to conciliate by sacri- 
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- fices, were not to yield him the aid which he anticipated. So 
far from any ability to assist him, Jehovah was to make the 
Assyrians, through whom Ahaz thought they were to exert 
their power in his favor, the instruments of overwhelming 
him and his people with the disgrace and ruin which he 
hoped by their aid to escape. 

“ And it shall be in that day a man shall save alive a young 
cow and two sheep, and it shall be from the abundance of 
the making of milk, he shall eat curdled milk; for curdled milk 
and honey shall every one eat, that is left in the midst of the 
land,” v. 21,22. This indicates that the population that should 
survive would live by the few cattle and sheep they would 
save, instead of tillage, and implies that their number would 
be extremely small. 

28. Metaphor. “And it shall be in that day that every 
place where there shall be a thousand vines, at a thousand 
pieces of silver, shall be for thorns and briers. With arrows 
and with bow shall one go thither, because the whole land 
shall be briers and thorns,” v. 24. The meaning is, that 
the whole land should be overgrown with briers and thorns, 
in such a manner, that it should seem to yield nothing else. 

“ And all the hills that are digged with the hoe, thou shalt 
not go there for fear of briers and thorns, and they shall 
be for a sending-place of cattle, and a trampling-place of 
sheep,” v. 25. No method could have been employed more 
impressive than this, to foreshow the depopulation of the 
country, and conversion of its most cultivated and prolific 
parts to awaste. These were the natural consequences of the 
general slaughter and exile of the inhabitants, and seizure of 
their movable property by their conquerors. Instead of 
numerous flocks and herds, the few families and individuals 
that should survive, were to save only one or two out of each. 
The most fruitful fields were to be left without culture, and 
grow up with thorns and briers. Instead of being peaceful 
and secure, as when occupied by a numerous and flourishing 
population, no one would go into them unless armed as though 
uncertain of his life; and briers and thorns would form such 
thickets on the hills that had once been cultivated with the 
hoe, that none but cattle and sheep would ascend them. This 
prediction was fulfilled under Tiglath-pileser, Sennacherib, 
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after the conquest and devastation of Judea, by the Assyrians, 
that they were to come and rest in it. The valleys, the chief 
scenes of cultivation, were to be desolate at their arrival; and 
that they were to light or rest in the clefts of rocks, and 
in all thorn hedges, and in all pastures, implies that there 
were to be no inhabitants there to disturb them.. A vast 
multiplication of those insects would be a natural consequence 
of the deprivatiofi of a cultivated country, in such a clime, 
of its inhabitants. The growth of wild flowers, from which 
bees chiefly derive their honey, would then take place on a 
far greater scale, than when excluded by culture from gar- 
dens, grain-fields, vineyards, and pastures: and flies find a 
greater abundance of food, and swarm in far greater numbers, in 
regions that are overrun with young trees, bushes, or luxuriant 
vegetation, that is left to mature without disturbance, and decay, 
than in fields that are stripped of their crops as they ripen, and 
exposed much of the year to the glare of the sun and to winds. 
The prediction accordingly indicates, that the country was to 
be left without tillage, overrun with a wild growth of flowers, 
weeds, briers, thorns, and trees, and become, as was usual with 
such scenes,the haunt of infinite swarms of flies and bees. That 
the best of the vineyards, and the land generally, were to be 
occupied with thorns and briers, is afterwards expressly 
predicted, v. 23, 24. 

27. Hypocatastasis. “In that day will the Lord shave with a 
razor hired in the parts beyond the river, with the king of Assy- 
ria, the head and the hair of the feet, and also the beard will it 
take away,” v. 20. Here the acts of cutting the hair from the 
head, removing the beard, and shaving the feet, which, with the 
Orientals, was to insult, and degrade in the most infamous 
manner, are put for analogous acts, by which the most cherished 
and cultivated part of the population were to be ignominiously 
stripped of the objects of their pride, and reduced to a condition 
of extreme humiliation and disgrace; and the instrument by 
which it was to be accomplished was the king of Assyria, 
whom Ahaz had hired to protect his people from the devastat- 
ing inroads of the Israelites and Syrians. It is not, as has 
been generally supposed, a metaphor; as the act was not an 
impossible one. Here again was.a proof that the gods of the 
Syrians, whom Ahaz had endeavored to conciliate by sacri- 
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- fices, were not to yield him the aid which he anticipated. So 
far from any ability to assist him, Jehovah was to make the 
Assyrians, through whom Ahaz thought they were to exert 
their power in his favor, the instruments of overwhelming 
him and his people with the disgrace and ruin which he 
hoped by their aid to escape. 

“ And it shall be in that day a man shall save alive a young 
cow and two sheep, and it shall be from the abundance of 
the making of milk, he shall eat curdled milk; for curdled milk 
and honey shall every one eat, that is left in the midst of the 
land,” v. 21,22. This indicates that the population that should 
survive would live by the few cattle and sheep they would 
save, instead of tillage, and implies that their number would 
be extremely small. 

28. Metaphor. “And it shall be in that day that every 
place where there shall be a thousand vines, at a thousand 
pieces of silver, shall be for thorns and briers. - With arrows 
and with bow shall one go thither, because the whole land 
shall be briers and thorns,” v. 24. The meaning is, that 
the whole land should be overgrown with briers and thorns, 
in such a manner, that it should seem to yield nothing else. 

“ And all the hills that are digged with the hoe, thou shalt 
not go there for fear of briers and thorns, and they shall 
be for a sending-place of cattle, and a trampling-place of 
sheep,” v. 25. No method could have been employed more 
impressive than this, to foreshow the depopulation of the 
country, and conversion of its most cultivated and prolific 
parts to awaste. These were the natural consequences of the 
general slaughter and exile of the inhabitants, and seizure of 
their movable property by their conquerors. Instead of 
numerous flocks and herds, the few families and_ individuals 
that should survive, were to save only one or two out of each. 
The most fruitful fields were to be left without culture, and 
grow up with thorns and briers. Instead of being peaceful 
and secure, as when occupied by a numerous and flourishing 
population, no one would go into them unless armed as though 
uncertain of his life; and briers and thorns would form such 
thickets on the hills that had once been cultivated with the 
hoe, that none but cattle and sheep would ascend them. This 
prediction was fulfilled under Tiglath-pileser, Sennacherib, 
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and especially Nebuchadnezzar, who became the monarch . 
of Assyria..- Nearly the whole of the population that sur- 
vived the sword and pestilence, were carried into captivity. 
A few, only, “of the poor of the land,” were left “for vine- 
dressers and husbandmen,” Jeremiah lii. 16. 

1. This prophecy shows, in.a very conspicuous manner, 
that one of the great.ends of God’s administration ‘is the 
vindication of hinfself from the false assumptions on which 
men proceed in their rebellion; and. confutation of their faith 
in their imaginary deities. He puts all the questions at issue 
between him and his revolting creatures to a practical trial, 
and verifies in his providence over them, all the rights and 
truths which he asserts in his government, 

2. The most majestic and resistless. proof that he. is the 
self-existent, and that there is no deity besides him, is presented 
by the incarnation and work of the eternal Word. None but 
Jehovah is capable of. such immeasurable condescension 
and love; such a comprehensiveness and grandeur of wisdom; 
such infinite exertions of power. No other reign could in- 
volve such a demonstration as his is to present that the whole 
race are his; that he alone has a right to their homage; and 
that he alone is able to deliver them, or punish them for their 
rebellion. 

3. What an exemplification of the unbelieving and idola- 
trous heart is presented in. the conduct of Ahaz!. He con- 
tinued as incorrigible and presumptuous in revolt under the 
direct commands and warnings of the Most High, as though. 
he had no knowledge whatever of his.being ;, and instead of 
his truth and omnipotence, put his trust in the marble images 
and imaginary divinities of the Syrians, of whose dispositions 
he had no knowledge, and of whose existence he had no 
proofs. ' 

4. That God vindicates himself in these awful forms, and 
continues the vindication through a long succession of. ages, 
indicates that it is of the utmost importance to his glory and 
the well-being of his kingdom. 

5. As it has hitherto failed of its proper effect both on the 
Israelites and Gentiles, the great ends it is to answer are un- 
doubtedly, in a chief degree, still future; and are to be 
unveiled under that sway which Immanuel, the prince of 
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peace, is to exercise, when he assumes the government of the 
earth, and subdues all nations to his sceptre. 





Art. V.—A History or CononizaTIon on THE WESTERN 
Coast or Arrica. By Archibald * Alexander, D.D., 
Professor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, New 
Jersey. Second Edition. Philadelphia: P. S. Martien. 
New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1849. 


Tue colonization of the free people of color of our country 
on the coast of Africa, furnishes a finer theme for an historical 
narrative than almost any other event of the age. It is novel. It 
presents a remarkable exemplification of the manner in which 
great evils are sometimes overruled, and made the occasion 
of unforeseen and extraordinary blessings. It has been 
attended with difficulties that have elicited displays of forti- 
tude, self-denial, courage, and wisdom, by the chief actors, 
that are not often surpassed, and invest them with peculiar 
interest and dignity. It has Jed many of the conspicuous 
statesmen of our country to unite publicly in a work of bene- 
volence, shed a ray of splendor on our government itself, and 
shown with what effect those who usually act only as poli- 
ticians, may join in measures for the promotion of social and 
moral ends, that lie out of their official sphere. It has been 
conducted with an eminent degree of good sense and practical 
wisdom. It has been attended with signal success. In 
respect to the colonists themselves, the ends that were pro- 
posed by it—their habituation to the condition and feelings of 
freemen, the government of themselves by just and wise laws, 
the improvement by their own efforts of their social, moral, 
and religious condition, and their addiction to habits of indus- 
try, enterprise, and the accumulation of property, have been 
attained in a measure far beyond the most sanguine expecta- 
tions that were entertained by its projectors; while to the 
tribes in the vicinity of the colony, it has proved the means of 
still greater blessings ; and the influence it is likely to exert 
in the suppression of slave-dealing and war, and the civiliza- 
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tion and christianization of the population of Africa, invests 
it with a political and moral greatness, that scarcely attaches 
to any other undertaking of the period. 

Dr. Alexander presents in this volume, a full, impartial, 
and very attractive history of the work from its origination, 
to the organization of the colony as an independent state. 
He has not confined himself to a bare recital of the events, 
but has incorporated in his narrative such a share of the 
documents of the Colonization Society, and the letters of the 
agents and governors at Liberia, as to give the reader a view 
of the form which the undertaking assumed at every step of 
its progress ; and they are marked in more than an ordinary 
degree by good sense, manliness, and dignity. Many of the 
letters, especially from the agents of the Society, display a 
maturity of judgment, a largeness of views, and a moral ele- 
vation, that are admirable. The persons who have been 
employed by the Society to conduct the affairs of the colony, 
have generally been excellently suited to the work. Though 
differing greatly, none of the principal officers have proved 
unequal to the task with which they were intrusted, and 
several have been of a very high order of talent. The genius 
of Ashmun, especially, his far-reaching, statesmanlike views, 
his lofty principles, his indomitable energy, his dauntless 
courage, his aptness to command, and his fertility of expe- 
dients, would have insured him distinction in any sphere of 
difficulty, and with any competitors. The history abounds 
with interesting incidents. There have been noble examples 
of justice, generosity, and self-denial, in the liberation of 
slaves to be sent to the colony. The demeanor of the emi- 
grants has generally been highly commendable ; and those 
who have been appointed to office, have exhibited an ample 
capacity for their stations. Many of the colonists have en- 
gaged in commercial pursuits, and accumulated a respectable 
property. Most are employed in agriculture. The soil is 
luxuriant, and yields rice, coffee, sugar, cotton, corn, and all 
other products of an equatorial clime. The morals of the 
colonists are exemplary, and their schools and churches 
flourishing. They have already exerted a large and most 
propitious influence on the neighboring tribes, in repressing 
their wars, dissuading them from the capture and sale of 
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slaves, and inspiring them with a wish for the blessings of 
civilization and religion. They have already acquired pos- 
session of a large territory. Many thousands of the natives 
have placed themselves under their jurisdiction ; many of 
their children and youth attend their schools, and a consider- 
able number have embraced the Christian religion, and are 
exemplary disciples of the Saviour. 

The philanthropic projectors and supporters of the colony 
have thus laid the foundation, there is reason to believe, of a 
civil and religious empire that is destined to rise to power, 
and give birth to great and beneficial changes in that part of 
Africa. Who can conjecture the vastness and grandeur of 
the effects which the colony may produce! It is not unrea- 
sonable to anticipate that within a few years it will put an 
end to the cruel wars by which the tribes have heretofore 
wasted one another, and extinguish the commerce in slaves. 
It is not too much to hope that it will soon diffuse the blessings 
of civilization and religion through a wide region, lead to the 
establishment of schools, and the erection of temples for the 
worship of Jehovah in hundreds and thousands of the vil- 
lages that stud the interior of the continent, ahd cause that 
wilderness, through wide realms, to bud and blossom as the 
rose. It may continue to meet with great difficulties. Its 
success, indeed, and advance to power, may become a source 
of danger, by converting it into a theatre of ambition. Yet, 
should the same worldly and aspiring passions reign there, 
that prevail in all other nations, we trust that its great objects, 
freedom, just and liberal laws, education, and religion, will 
still be sedulously fostered, and the state prove to Africa, 
what the first colonies on our own shores have been to this 
continent. 

We wish this volume may be read by every young man in 
the country. It is, to a just, philanthropic, and contemplative 
mind, far more interesting and instructive, than an ordinary 
history of the struggles of nations to slaughter one another, 
and waste each other’s territories by war. It exemplifies 
several great truths most essential to be understood by all 
who attempt to do good to their fellow-men: that just and 
liberal endeavors, conducted with prudence, and pursued 
with resolution, may be expected to meet with a good degree 
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of success; that the best undertakings usually encounter 
great difficulties, that put the integrity, faith, fidelity, and wis- 
dom of their projectors and supporters to a severe trial; that 
the most unexceptionable, the most benevolent, and the most 
wisely managed, are often misunderstood, opposed, and mis- 
represented, by those who should approve and support them ; 
and that agencies that are in themselves slight and directed 
to subordinate ends, are sometimes made by the Most High 
the instruments of vast effects of a higher species, affect the 
well-being of a wide circle of nations, and form an epoch in 
the history of the world. 





Arr. VIL—A Discourse on toe Mivuennrat State or THE 
Cuurca, prepared by appointment of the Synod of Albany, 
and delivered before that body, October 11, 1849. By 
Rev. Robert H. Beattie, Pastor of the Church at West 
Milton, N.Y. Published by order of the Synod. Albany: 
E. H. Pease & Co. 1849. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tuere are many indications that the attention of the 
ministers of different denominations is drawn, in a larger 
degree than has been usual, to the great subjects of which the 
prophetic Scriptures treat. Until within a short period, they 
have been generally neglected, under the impression, partly, 
that they are too obscure to admit of a satisfactory interpre- 
tation ; and partly, that whatever their meaning is, it must be 
in accordance with the views that are generally entertained 
of God’s designs in respect to the redemption of the world, 
and that, therefore, as they could not, if accurately under- 
stood, affect the faith or duties of the church, they may safely 
remain unknown. Only here and there an_ individual 
attempted to give instruction in regard to them; and few 
thought it necessary to make public efforts to stifle inquiry 
respecting their meaning, and keep alive the prejudices with 
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which almost all were imbued against ‘them. A change, 
however, has taken place. The attention, not only of the 
ministers of the gospel, but of the pious and thoughtful 
generally, has been, in a measure, attracted to the subject, 
and a degree of interest excited that probably had never 
before been felt. The course of events, for a considerable 
period, has been adapted to awaken curiosity, and excite 
investigation ; and the extraordinary occurrences of the last 
two years, roused an almost universal apprehension that other 
great changes were at hand, and a wish to ascertain more 
clearly what the intimations are that are given in the 
Scriptures of the purposes that are accomplishing, and led 
many to a re-examination of the subject, and adoption of 
more specific opinions. The chief questions that are debated, 
respect the means by which the nations are to be converted, 
the restoration of the Israelites, the reign of Christ on earth, 
the period of his advent, the resurrection of the saints, and 
the final judgment. Those who regard Christ’s advent and 
the first resurrection as to precede the millennium, are 
expressing their views more freely, and presenting them to 
their people. Those who, without being fully convinced that 
his advent and the resurrection of the saints are to precede 
the conversion of the nations, are yet impressed by the 
arguments that are alleged to sustain them, and feel it to be a 
duty to give them a candid and thorough consideration, are 
reading, investigating, canvassing objections, conferring with 
one another, and endeavoring to ascertain the truth, with a 
purpose, whenever they reach a satisfactory result, to take a 
public course in conformity with their convictions. Others, 
on the other hand, who reject Christ’s personal reign, and 
regard the present as the last dispensation, are endeavoring 
to confute what they deem to be error, and maintain their 
own views. The subject has been the theme of much con- 
versation and debate. Essays on it have been read in 
ministers’ meetings ; and discourses respecting it addressed 
to synods and other ecclesiastical and religious bodies: and 
the ‘fact become notorious that much curiosity, doubt, and 
apprehension are felt in respect to it. 

Of the essays and sermons of that class that have come 
to our knowledge, Mr. Beattie’s Discourse, delivered before 
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the Synod of Albany, is one of the most respectable. It is 
not, indeed, eloquent, learned, or convincing. It is but a 
brief statement of the views he regards the Scriptures as 
presenting of the administration God is now exercising, and 
is hereafter to exert over the world; not an attempt at an 
exact and full proof of them. The great number of topics of 
which he treats, rendered it impracticable to discuss them at 
length. It is founded, also, we believe, in a large degree, on 
unauthorized assumptions, and mistaken in all its principal 
views. It is, however, written with seriousness, earnestness, 
good temper, and good manners. He has not dishonored the 
theme by mere declamation, or buffoonery. He has not 
treated the large and influential body which he addressed, as 
though they had assembled to gaze at the tricks of a mounte- 
bank, or listen to the ravings of a fanatic. He has not 
discredited his cause by conducting it as though conscious 
that it could not be maintained by honorable means; nor 
betrayed the feeling that detraction and abuse are the only 
instruments by which those from whom he dissents can be 
disarmed of their influence. Instead, his discussion is marked 
by sobriety and fairness. He treats the question as one of 
revelation, not of human authority or party tactics. He 
refers to the word of God for the support of his views, and 
leaves them to be judged by his readers, without any attempt, 
by false representations, to impose on their credulity, or excite 
their prejudices. While, therefore, we dissent from the 
doctrines of his Discourse, we appreciate its decorum, and 
wish his example may be followed by all who may hereafter 
engage in the discussion ; and that all other ecclesiastical 
bodies that may make it the theme of their preachers, may 
assign it to men of sense, candor, and courtesy. It is due to 
the dignity of the profession, and the credit of religion. 

Mr. Beattie’s aim is to show that Christ’s reign on the 
earth is to be merely spiritual, not literal; that the nations 
are to be converted merely by the means now in the hands of 
the church, accompanied by larger influences of the Spirit, 
and the millennium pass under the present dispensation ; that 
Christ’s advent is not to precede, but follow that period ; that 
there is to be but one resurrection and one judgment ; that 
they are to take place at the close of the thousand years; and 
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that the multiplication of the race and the work of redemp- 
tion are then to reach their end, the earth be destroyed, and 
the redeemed transferred to another scene of existence. 
That the support of these views can be no easy task, is 
manifest from the consideration that they are in direct con- 
travention of the clear and emphatic representations of the 
Scriptures; for the prophecies expressly teach that Christ is 
to reign on the earth; that other and far more efficient means 
are then to be employed to teach, impress, and rule the race ; 
that Christ’s advent is to precede that reign; that there are 
to be two resurrections and two judgments, one of each before, 
and one after the millennium ; and that the earth, instead of 
being destroyed at the last judgment, is to subsist for ever, 
and be occupied by the race under his sway. To accom-' 
plish his object, then, Mr. B. must not only allege other 
passages of the sacred word that still more directly and 
unequivocally teach the positions which he affirms, but must 
prove also that the declarations and predictions to which we 
refer have not the meaning which their terms bear when 
interpreted by the usual laws of language, and state and 
demonstrate other laws by which they can be brought into 
harmony with his views of the divine designs. The first of 
these, however, he certainly has not achieved ; nor could he, 
had he attempted it. There are no passages in the Scriptures 
that directly declare, that Christ’s reign on the earth is to be 
merely figurative, or spiritual. There are none that teach 
that the dispensation, under which the nations are to be con- 
verted, is not to be essentially. different from the present. 
There are none that expressly represent that Christ’s advent 
is not to take place till after the millennium. There are none 
that formally affirm that there are not to be a resurrection 
and a judgment anterior to Christ’s reign of a thousand 
years ; nor that the earth is not to subsist, the race occupy it, 
and the work of redemption continue after that period. As, 
then, there are, on the one hand, direct and positive aver- 
ments of the doctrines which he rejects; and, on the other 
there are no countervailing assertions of those which he 
affirms; it is clear that he cannot establish the views which 
he advances, unless he can show that there are peculiar and 
extraordinary laws of language and symbols, by which those 
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positive affirmations are made to have a wholly different mean- 
ing from that which their terms and representatives ordinarily 
bear, and, in place of contravening, expressly teach the doc- 
trines which he maintains. He, however, presents no such 
laws. He enters, indeed, into no discussion respecting the 
principles on which the predictions in debate are to be 
explained. He takes the whole question, whether their mean- 
ing is that which he ascribes to them, for granted, and quotes 
them without inquiry, as confirming his views. Nor, had he 
attempted it, could he have alleged any such laws, as there 
are none. ‘To have assumed that there are would, moreover, 
have been as fatal to his own doctrines, as to those which he 
rejects; as any principles of interpretation by which he can 
set aside the direct meaning of the predictions and announce- 
ments of Christ’s advent, the resurrection of the holy dead, 
and judgment of the living, anterior to the millennium, his 
reign on earth during that period, and the perpetuity of the 
world, and continuance of the race on it for ever, would 
with equal effect set aside the doctrine that Christ is to reign 
on the earth in any form, that the Spirit is to renew and 
sanctify men, or that there is to be any millennium whatever, 
any judgment, or even a future existence. 

Such are the formidable difficulties he had to encounter; 
such is the task he should have performed, if he would have 
attained his end. He, however, has neither accomplished 
nor undertaken it. He manifestly did not even apprehend 
what it is that he had to achieve, in order to establish his 
views. The question, what the authentic laws of interpreta- 
tion are, on which the whole issue depends, has entirely 
escaped his notice ; and, accordingly, instead of demonstrating 
what he alleges, he only employs himself either in stating 
constructions that are gratuitous and mistaken, or in arguing 
on assumptions that are unauthorized and erroneous ; as we 
shall now proceed to show by an analysis of his several argu- 
ments. 

The first ground which he presents for the support of his 
views, is the representation that the present is peculiarly the 
dispensation of the Spirit, and that it is under this alone that 
the work of redemption is to be accomplished. To show 
what he came to accomplish, he says: “Let us ask what 
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Christ brought and left here? what the world had after he 
lived in it which it had not, or had not in the same manner 
before ?” And among other effects and gifts he enumerates, 


“The Holy Spirit, the living agent on whom the execution of the 
whole design of Jesus devolves. His agency here was now made per- 
manent. Besides this, it was now to take a new direction, be put forth 
on a new class of subjects, and on a more extended scale, becoming the 
real and acknowledged source of the effects, which through the great 
redemption should from that time appear over the earth.”—Pp. 7-9. 

“Nor will it escape our notice, that, in order to establish this king- 
dom, Christ retired, as to his bodily presence, from our midst, and sent 
the’ Holy Spirit, an invisible agent, who has power to deal with the 
understanding and conscience, and mould men into the likeness of 
Christ. We hail his presence, and account it the glory of our age, that 
it is the dispensation of the Spirit we enjoy. "He comes to complete 
the work of Christ—to apply the redemption he procured. If we honor 
Jesus for bringing in everlasting righteousness, we honor him more for 
the mission of the Spirit whose operations have kept pace with the pur- 
pose of divine love, and whose presence guarantees life and righteous- 
ness to the heirs of salvation. His ministration is shedding continual 
glory on the work of Christ, and reflecting it from earth to heaven.”— 
Pp. 20, 21. 

“ Henceforward, till time closes, we live under the dispensation of the 
Spirit.".—P. 29. 


He thus holds that this is peculiarly the dispensation of the 
Spirit, as renewer and sanctifier; that Christ retired from the 
earth in order to devolve on him the completion of the work 
of redemption, and that he is to accomplish it solely by the 
word, the ministry, and other means that are now employed 
for the purpose. 

To this, however, we answer, in the first place, that it is 
only a statement of his opinion. No proof, whatever, is pre- 
sented of it. But he ought not to advance such an extraordi- 
nary doctrine, and make it the basis of a whole system of 
constructions, without alleging the clearest evidence of its 
truth. He should produce express testimony from the Scrip- 
tures, that this is peculiarly the dispensation of the Spirit, that 
the whole work of redemption is now intrusted to him, and 
that he is tocomplete it through the means that are now used, 
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if he would command the assent of his readers. The mere 
fact that the Holy Spirit i#the renewer and sanctifier of all 
who are redeemed, and that his gifts were bestowed on the 
apostles, and his renewing influences on their hearers, imme- 
diately after Christ’s ascension, does not demonstrate it. 

In the next place, it is wholly mistaken, as well as unproved. 
This is not the dispensation of the Spirit in the relation Mr. 
B. represents. It is not peculiar to it that the Spirit renews 
and sanctifies those who are saved; nor that he uses the word, 
a ministry, and ordinances, as instruments in the work. He 
was the renewer and sanctifier of the saints under the 
patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations, as much as he is under 
the present, and employed truth and other instrumentalities 
then as much as he does now. The office he now fills, 
instead of being limited to this, is common to all dispensations. 
Its only peculiarity, compared with those that preceded it, is 
that he now exerts his influences on greater numbers. Their 
nature, and his relations to the Father, and Christ, are identi- 
cally the same as they were before. 

But the total error of his theory is apparent from the con- 
sideration that it implies that this is not the Christian dispen- 
sation, and that no such dispensation has ever been instituted. 
His aim is to show that the present dispensation is adminis- 
tered by the Spirit, in contradistinction from Christ, and that 
it is the Spirit’s, therefore, in place of Christ’s. But this is in 
direct contravention of the Scriptures, which everywhere 
exhibit Christ as the head of the church, and as exercising the 
government under which it subsists. If this is not the Chris- 
tian dispensation, there certainly has been none, as this indis- 
putably succeeded the Mosaic. 

The notion that this is peculiarly the dispensation of the 
Spirit, is probably drawn from Christ’s direction to his dis- 
ciples not to commence their ministry, till they should be 
baptized by the Holy Ghost ; his promise that they should then 
receive power to fill their office as his witnesses, Acts i. 4-8 ; 
and the fact, that they and many who were converted under 
their ministry, were endowed with extraordinary spiritual 
gifts. But those powers and influences were miraculous, and 
were conferred by the Spirit, not as renewer and sanctifier, but 
as the enlightener, the revealer, and the inspirer, in attesta- 
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tion of the truths spoken by the apostles; and the design of 
them was to give birth to convictions and impressions that 
might be employed by the Holy Spirit as means in the work 
of conversion and sanctification. That the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost promised to the apostles, in order to qualify them 
for their ministry, and bestowed on them on the day of Pente- 
cost, was not his renewing influences, is manifest from the 
fact that they were already renewed ; as is expressly shown 
by Christ’s prayer, John xvii. 6-20. “I have manifested 
thy name unto the men which thou gavest me out of the 
world: thine they were, and thou gavest them me: and they 
have kept thy word. For I have given unto them the words 
which thou gavest me; and they have received them, and have 
known surely that I came out from thee, and they have believed 
that thou didst send me. I pray for them: I pray not for the 
world, but for them which thou hast given me, for they are 
thine: Those that thou gavest me I have kept, and none of 
them is lost, but the son of perdition. They are not of the 
world, even as I am not of the world.” Those extraordinary 
powers were thus conferred on them as believer's, not to con- 
stitute them such, and were designed to qualify them for 
their ministry, and attest the truth of their doctrines. This 
is seen, also, from the fact that the gifts bestowed on them on 
the day of Pentecost were miraculous. The effect of their 
being filled with the Holy Ghost was, that they were raised 
to a supernatural understanding of the truths they were to 
teach; that they spoke with other tongues as the Spirit gave 
them utterance ; and that they wrought miracles in the name 
of Jesus. It is indicated, likewise, by Peter’s exhortation to 
the people, on that occasion, to repent, in order to their 
receiving the gift of the Spirit. “Repent and be baptized 
every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remis- 
sion of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
for the promise is unto you, and to your children.”—Acts ii. 
38, 39. It was exclusively on believers, also, that miraculous 
gifts were subsequently bestowed. It was on their exercising 
faith that they received prophetic and other extraordinary 
powers ; not in order to their renovation. “ Now, when the 
apostles who were at Jerusalem heard that Samaria had 
received the word of God, they sent unto them Peter and John ; 
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who when they were come down prayed for them that they 
might receive the Holy Ghost; for as yet he was fallen upon 
none of them, only they were baptized in the name of the Lord 
Jesus. Then laid they hands on them, and they received the 
Holy Ghost,” Acts viii. 14-17. In like manner, at the house of 
Cornelius, at Caesarea; “While Peter yet spake, the Holy Ghost 
fell on all them which heard the word; and they of the circum- 
cision which believed, were astonished, as many as came with 
Peter, because that on the Gentiles also was poured out the gift 
of the Holy Ghost; for they heard them speak with tongues, and 
magnify God,” Actsx. 44-46. That they were believers on whom 
this gift was bestowed, and that the baptism by the Holy Ghost 
was simply the bestowment of miraculous powers, is shown 
by the representation which Peter, on his return to Jerusalem, 
gave of this event. “AsI began to speak the Holy Ghost fell 
on them, as on us at the beginning. Then remembered I the 
word of the Lord, how that he said,_John, indeed, baptized 
with water; but ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost. 
Forasmuch, then, as God gave them the like gifts as unto us, 
who believed on the Lord Jesus Christ, what was I that I could 
withstand God ? When they heard these things they held their 
peaceand glorified God, saying—T hen hath God, also, to the Gen- 
tiles, granted repentance unto life,” Acts. xi. 15-18. The gift was 
thus miraculous, and was conferred on those who had already 
repented and believed. Inspiration, in like manner, prophecy, 
and the power of working miracles were confined throughout 
the apostolic age, to those who had already believed, and were 
members of the society of Christ’s disciples; as at Antioch, 
Corinth, and Ephesus. It was after the Ephesians had believed, 
we are told, that they were sealed with the Holy Spirit of 
promise, which was baptism with miraculous powers. These 
gifts, moreover, are neither peculiar to this dispensation, nor 
characteristic of it. They were enjoyed by the prophets of 
all previous periods, and were confined in this to the age of 
the apostles. They are, in fact, peculiar to periods of revela- 
tion, and accomplish their end in attesting the divine commis- 
sion of the teachers, in connexion with whose testimony they 
are wrought. They have never been conferred except at such 
epochs. They have, accordingly, been wholly unknown in 
the church for more than seventeen centuries; and are, there- 
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fore, no more characteristic of this than of the dispensation 
that preceded it. Mr. B. has thus fallen into a total mistake 
in representing this as peculiarly the dispensation of the Spirit. 
It is neither such in respect to his office as renewer and sanc- 
tifier, nor as the bestower of miraculous gifts. ° 

He errs, in like manner, in the representation that Christ 
finished his part in the work of redemption at his departure 
from the earth, and then devolved its completion on the Holy 
Spirit. There not only is not anything in the Scriptures to 
authorize such a statement, but it is wholly inconsistent with 
their plain and indisputable teachings. Christ, so far 
from finishing, at that epoch, all that he had to accomplish, 
and resigning the work of saving men to the -Holy Spirit, 
then received all power in heaven and earth, that he might 
execute the great designs for which he had come into 
the world. He was then made“ the head over all things to 
the church, which is his body,” “that in all things he might 
have the pre-eminence,” and that he might “reconcile all 
things to himself, whether they be things on earth or things 
in heaven.” It was he, not the Holy Spirit, that commissioned 
the apostles to preach the gospel, and promised to be always 
with them. It was he, not the Spirit, who promised to attest 
their ministry by the gift of miraculous powers. And he and the 
Father are, accordingly, everywhere represented as bestowing 
all the blessings, exerting all the agencies, and working all the 
effects even that are wrought by the Holy Spirit in the redemp- 
tion of men; and the church is everywhere directed to 
look immediately to them for all the gifts which it needs, 
whether they are those of the Spirit or of providence. Thus 
it was Christ who, when he ascended up far above all heavens, 
that he might fill all things, gave apostles, and prophets, and 
evangelists, and pastors, and teachers, for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the 
body of Christ, till we all come in the unity of the faith and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ; and 
they, accordingly, are everywhere represented as Christ’s 
ministers, not the ministers of the Holy Spirit, as they would 
have been, had Mr. B.’s theory been true. God and Christ 
are also represented as bestowing the Holy Spirit, John xvi. 
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if he would command the assent of his readers. The mere 
fact that the Holy Spirit is the renewer and sanctifier of all 
who are redeemed, and that his gifts were bestowed on the 
apostles, and his renewing influences on their hearers, imme- 
diately after Christ’s ascension, does not demonstrate it. 

In the next place, it is wholly mistaken, as well as unproved. 
This is not the dispensation of the Spirit in the relation Mr. 
B. represents. It is not peculiar to it that the Spirit renews 
and sanctifies those who are saved ; nor that he uses the word, 
a ministry, and ordinances, as instruments in the work. He 
was the renewer and sanctifier of the saints under the 
patriarchal and Mosaie dispensations, 2s much as he is under 
the present, and employed truth and other instrumentalities 
then as much as he does now. The office he now (fills, 
instead of being limited to this, is common to all dispensations. 
Its only peculiarity, compared with these that preceded it, is 
that he now exerts his influences om greater numbers. Their 
nature, and his relations to the Father, and Christ, are identi- 
eally the same as they were before. 

But the total error of his theory is apparent from the con- 
sideration that it implies that this is not the Christian dispen- 
sation, and that no such dispensation has ever been instituted. 
Elis aim is to show that the present dispensation is adminis- 
tered by the Spirit, in contradistinetion from Christ, and that 
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tion of the truths spoken by the apostles; and the design of 
them was to give birth to convictions and impressions that 
might be employed by the Holy Spirit as means in the work 
of conversion and sanctification. That the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost promised to the apostles, in order to qualify them 
for their ministry, and bestowed on them on the day of Pente- 
cost, was not his renewing influences, is manifest from the 
fact that they were already renewed ; as is expressly shown 
by Christ’s prayer, John xvii. 6-20. “I have manifested 
thy name unto the men which thou gavest me out of the 
world: thine they were, and thou gavest them me: and they 
have kept thy.word. For I have given unto them the words 
which thou gavest me; and they have received them, and have 
known surely that I came out from thee, and they have believed 
that thou didst send me. I pray for them: I pray not for the 
world, but for them which thou hast given me, for they are 
thine: Those that thou gavest me I have kept, and none of 
them is lost, but the son of perdition. They are not of the 
world, even as I am not of the world.” Those extraordinary 
powers were thus conferred on them as believers, not to con- 
stitute them such, and were designed to qualify them for 
their ministry, and attest the truth of their doctrines. This- 
is seen, also, from the fact that the gifts bestowed on them on 
the day of Pentecost were miraculous. The effect of their 
being filled with the Holy Ghost was, that they were raised 
to a supernatural understanding of the truths they were to 
teach; that they spoke with other tongues as the Spirit gave 
them utterance ; and that they wrought miracles in the name 
of Jesus. It is indicated, likewise, by Peter’s exhortation to 
the people, on that occasion, to repent, in order to their 
receiving the gift of the Spirit. “Repent and be baptized 
every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remis- 
sion of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
for the promise is unto you, and to your children.” —Acts ii. 
38, 39. It was exclusively on believers, also, that miraculous 
gifts were subsequently bestowed. It was on their exercising 
faith that they received prophetic and other extraordinary 
powers ; not in order to their renovation. ‘“ Now, when the 
apostles who were at‘Jerusalem heard that Samaria had 
received the word of God, they sent unto them Peter and John ; 
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who when they were come down prayed for them that they 
might receive the Holy Ghost; for as yet he was fallen upon 
none of them, only they were baptized in the name of the Lord 
Jesus. Then laid they hands on them, and they received the 
Holy Ghost,” Acts viii. 14-17. In like manner, at the house of 
Cornelius, at Caesarea; “While Peter yet spake, the Holy Ghost 
fell on all them which heard the word; and they of the circum. 
cision which believed, were astonished, as many as came with 
Peter, because that on the Gentiles also was poured out the gift 
of the Holy Ghost; for they heard them speak with tongues, and 
magnify God,” Acts x.44—46. That they were believers on whom 
this gift was bestowed, and that the baptism by the Holy Ghost 
was simply the bestowment of miraculous powers, is shown 
by the representation which Peter, on his return to Jerusalem, 
gave of this event. “AsI began to speak the Holy Ghost fell 
on them, as on us at the beginning. Then remembered I the 
word of the Lord, how that he said,—John, indeed, baptized 
with water ; but ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost. 
Forasmuch, then, as God gave them the like gifts as unto us, 
who believed on the Lord Jesus Christ, what was I that I could 
withstand God ? When they heard these things they held their 
peaceand glorified God, saying—T hen hath God, also, to the Gen- 
tiles, granted repentance unto life,” Acts. xi. 15-18. The gift was 
thus miraculous, and was conferred on those who had already 
repented and believed. Inspiration, in like manner, prophecy, 
and the power of working miracles were confined throughout | 
the apostolic age, to those who had already believed, and were 
members of the society of Christ’s disciples ; as at Antioch, 
Corinth, and Ephesus. It was after the Ephesians had believed, 
we are told, that they were sealed with the Holy Spirit of 
promise, which was baptism with miraculous powers. These 
gifts, moreover, are neither peculiar to this dispensation, nor 
characteristic of it. They were enjoyed by the prophets of 
all previous periods, and were confined in this to the age of 
the apostles. They are, in fact, peculiar to periods of revela- 
tion, and accomplish their end in attesting the divine commis- 
sion of the teachers, in connexion with whose testimony they 
are wrought. They have never been conferred except at such 
epochs. They have, accordingly, been wholly unknown in 
the church for more than seventeen centuries; and are, there- 
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fore, no more characteristic of this than of the dispensation 
that preceded it. Mr. B. has thus fallen into a total mistake 
in representing this as peculiarly the dispensation of the Spirit. 
It is neither such in respect to his office as renewer and sanc- 
tifier, nor as the bestower of miraculous gifts. 

He errs, in like manner, in the representation that Christ 
finished his part in the work of redemption at hfs departure 
from the earth, and then devolved its completion on the Holy 
Spirit. There not only is not anything in the Scriptures to 
authorize such a statement, but it is wholly inconsistent with 
their plain and indisputable teachings. Christ, so far 
from finishing, at that epoch, all that he had to accomplish, ° 
and resigning the work of saving men to the Holy Spirit, 
then received all power in heaven and earth, that he might 
execute the great designs for which he had come into 
the world. He was then made “ the head over all things to 
the church, which is his body,” “that in all things he might 
have the pre-eminence,” and that he might “reconcile all 
things to himself, whether they be things on earth or things 
in heaven.” It was he, not the Holy Spirit, that commissioned 
the apostles to preach the gospel, and promised to be always 
with them. It was he, not the Spirit, who promised to attest 
their ministry by the gift of miraculous powers. And he and the 
Father are, accordingly, everywhere represented as bestowing 
all the blessings, exerting ali the agencies, and working all the 
effects even that are wrought by the Holy Spirit in the redemp- 
tion of men; and the church is everywhere directed to 
look immediately to them for ali the gifts which it needs, 
whether they are those of the Spirit or of providence. Thus 
it was Christ who, when hé ascended up far above all heavens, 
that he might fill all things, gave apostles, and prophets, and 
evangelists, and pastors, and teachers, for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the 
body of Christ, till we all come inthe unity of the faith and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ; and 
they, accordingly, are everywhere represented as Christ’s 
ministers, not the ministers of the Holy Spirit, as they would 
have been, had Mr. B.’s theory been true. God and Christ 
are also represented as bestowing the Holy Spirit, John xvi. 
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7-13, on all those to whom he is given. And in harmony 
with this, the apostle offered prayers for the gifts of the 
Spirit to the Father, not to the Holy Spirit himself. “I bow 
my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom 
the whole family of heaven and earth is named, that he 
would grant you according to the riches of his glory to be 
strengthened with might by his Spirit in the inner man; that 
Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith; that ye being 
rooted and grounded in love, may be able to comprehend with 
all saints what is the breadth and length, and depth and 
height, and to know the love of Christ, which passeth know- 
* ledge, that ye might be filled with all the fulness of God,” 
Eph. iii. 14-19. The office of the Spirit, as enlightener, 
renewer, and sanctifier, is thus that simply of co-operator 
with Christ, and executor of his will; not that of his suc- 
cessor and substitute in the work of redemption. No more 
extraordinary error was ever conceived. He is not, in any 
sense, the substitute of Christ. He is not, in any sense, 
intrusted with the independent and absolute conduct of the 
work of redemption. He acts, in every respect, as Christ’s 
coadjutor, and the accomplisher of his will. If he renews, it 
is those who are given to Christ. If he enlightens, it is in the 
knowledge of Christ. If he sanctifies through the truth, it-is 
the truth that respectsChrist. If he writes the law on the 
heart, it is the law of Christ. If he confers miraculous gifts, 
it is in attestation of the doctrine taught by Christ’s ministers. 
If he inspires and reveals, it is the revelation of Christ which 
he communicates. It is Christ, also, who is the providential 
ruler, and the benefactor, and judge of the church. It is he 
who walks amidst the golden candlesticks, appoints the trials 
of his followers, chastens them for their sins, bestows on them 
their blessings, defends them from their enemies, and crowns 
them with their victory and reward; and it is to him that 
they directly look for all the gifts which they need, whether 
external or spiritual. A vast share of the acts and measures 
of the present dispensation are thus absolutely those of Christ, 
and not in any sense those of the Spirit. Is it not singular 
that Mr. B. should have so totally misconceived Christ's 
relation to the church, and imagined that the Holy Spirit has 
absolutely taken his place in the work of redemption, and 
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assumed all these incommunicable functions of his office as 
the head of his body, and the king of the universe ? 

And, finally, he is equally in error in the statement that all 
the obstructions to the redemption of the world are to be 
overcome, simply by the Spirit, and through the means which 
he now employs in the conversion and sanctification of men. 
Instead of such a representation, it is expressly revealed, that 
many of those obstacles are to be removed by a wholly 
different agency. Thus the devil is to be banished from the 
earth during the millennium, and intercepted from tempting 
the nations, and that is to be accomplished, not by the 
renewing and sanctifying influences of the Spirit, but by a 
wholly different agent and power. And what a stupendous 
change will his exclusion from the world involve!’ It is fore- 
shown, also, that the anti-christian powers, denoted by the 
wild beast and false prophet, who have assumed authority 
over the gospel, substituted a false faith and worship in place 
of the true, and persecuted the saints, are to be destroyed 
before the millennium, and the race freed for ever from their 
deceptive and corrupting influence: and what a momentous 
deliverance will that prove! It is expressly revealed, that 
Christ is, at that period, to assume the sway ofthe earth ina 
new relation, and exert a variety of acts that must work 
a vast revolution in the ideas of men, and be a thousand 
fold more efficacious than any other means that are now 
employed to enlighten, convert, and impress them. He is to 
descend visibly, and assume the dominion of the race. He 
is publicly to destroy his open and organized antagonists in 
the church. He is publicly to judge and punish the nations 
that resist his reign, and pay their homage to false gods. He 
is to deliver his ancient people, the Israelites, by stupendous 
miracles, from their enemies at Jerusalem, recall them uni- 
versally from their dispersion, and re-adopt, and own them as 
his chosen people. He is to raise. the holy dead from their 
graves, invest them with the offices of kings and priests, and 
cause them to reig1 with him on theearth. He is to judge and 
accept the living saints, change them from mortal to immortal, 
and give them to live in unspotted rectitude and blessedness 
under his reign. We are explicitly assured by the voice of 
the Redeemer himself that they are then to be freed from the 
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curse, want, toil, sorrow, death, brought on the race by 
Adam, and enter on a life, in that respect, wholly new. And 
they are’ to enjoy his visible presence and immediate com. 
munication with him ; for they are to serve him in his temple, 
and he is to lead them to the fountains of the waters of life, 
and God himself is to dwell with them and be their God. 
Can any change of which our world has ever been the scene, 
approach this in greatness and wonderfulness? The whole 
race also are to enjoy the visible signals of Christ’s presence, 
and receive from him new revelations of his will, and mani- 
festations of hisfavor. They are to go tohis temple at Jeru- 
salem, to offer him worship and hear his commands ; for “ the 
law is to go forth from Zion, and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem.” They are to enjoy also the ministry of the 
risen saints as teachers and ‘rulers ; for they are to walk in 
their light, and honor them in the offices they are to sustain 
as kings and priests. These great acts and measures, the 
certainty of which we shall show as we advance in the dis- 
cussion, will thus form and involve the institution of a new 
and extraordinary system of means for the instruction, im- 
pression, and sway of the race, immeasurably more august 
and effective than those which are now used, and be the great 
instruments, undoubtedly, through which the Holy Spirit will 
renew men, and raise them to the perfection of knowledge 
and virtue to which they are to be exalted; and they will 
constitute a far greater change in the administration of the 
world, than took place at the introduction of Christianity, 
and render it in a far higher sense a new-and peculiar dispen- 
sation. Mr. B.’s representation on this subject is thus: in 
every respect erroneous, and the argument, accordingly, 
which he founds on it, in support of his views of the future 
administration of the world, falls to the ground. 

Mr. B., however, alleges it as an indication that no other 
measures are to be employed for the redemption of the race, 
that the manifestations Christ has already made and means 
he has instituted, are, if enforced by the Holy Spirit with the 
efficiency of which he is capable, fully adequate to that end. 
He says : 


“So many distinct elements of power did Christ leave upon the 
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earth. Combined, what might is in them! We look on them and 
learn what their effect must be. A mission from God to the world, 
what might it do, if the evidence of it were spread out, as in the sun- 
beam, and made legible, as it may be, to our race! The example of 
moral perfection found in Christ, what effect may it produce, were 
ambition, and covetousness, and sensuality, put under restraint, and it 
held up before the eyes of an attentive world! Justifying righteous- 
ness, what a change would it work, were it to attract general notice, 
and draw all men up upon it to labor for its great end! The expression 
of his love which God has given in the cross of our Redeemer, what if 
it should be made to put forth all its attractive power upon the spirits 
of all flesh! Truth, laying open the spiritual world and our whole 
interest in it, what if it should supersede the illusion of the senses, whieh 
has occupied our lost race so generally and so long! The ministry of 
the word of God, what if it should succeed in drawing the attention of 
mankind from their fruitless speculations, and fasten it upon eternal 
realities! The Holy Spirit, what if he should put forth his power upon 
the rich and mighty, and noble and learned, and upon the masses of 
the children of this world, as he now does upon the one that he brings 
from the city, and the two that he brings from the family, unto Zion! 
What if all these elements were combined, and were to exert the power 
that we see to be lodged in them; what form of evil would not be 
hurried from the earth, and under the sun of righteousness, now mid- 
way in the heavens, what virtue would not bloom in perpetual beauty ™ 
—Pp. 9, 10. 


But the question at issue, is not whether the Holy Spirit is 
able, without any higher means than he now employs, to con- 
vert all mankind, but simply what are God’s purposes respect- 
ing the institution of other means? What has he revealed 
in regard to the administration under which the whole race 
are to be brought to the acceptance of his salvation? That 
he can, if he please, convert all mankind with the. present 
instrumentalities, is no proof that he will, demonstrably from 
the fact that he has not already universally converted them. 
Nor does the adequacy of his power form any ground of pro- 
bability that he will exert it to that end. It can no more be 
inferred from his omnipotence, that he is hereafter to bring 
all men to the obedience of the faith under the present dis- 
pensation; than it could at its institution, that he would 
bring them all to that obedience during the ages that have 
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already passed. Mr. B. exclaims: “Truth laying open the 
spiritual world, and our whole interest in it, what if it should 
supersede the illusion of the senses! The ministry of the word 
of God, what if it should succeed in winning the attention of 
mankind from their fruitless speculations, and fasten it upon 
eternal realities!” But how does it appear but that wisdom 
requires that new and more emphatic means should be 
employed to produce these effects? On what ground is it to 
be assumed that God is to work them by the least possible, or 
even by slight means? That certainly is not the law of his 
government. So far from it, the means he employs in his 
moral administration are as obviously, as in his providence 
over the material world, proportionate in greatness and visi- 
bility to the ends which he attains by them. He always acts 
on the senses with a conspicuity and resistlessness commen- 
surate with the greatness and significance of the impressions 
he produces on the heart. When he comes, therefore, to 
give such an absolute efficacy to the truth as Mr. B. contem- 
plates, it will be in harmony with the principle of his whole 
procedure towards the world, to employ an array of means as 
extraordinary and resistless, beyond those of the present dis- 
pensation, as the effects that are then to be wrought are to 
be vast and wonderful above those that are now achieved. 
But Mr. B. proceeds: 


“ Here is a special mode of reaching a specific result ; all the ministry 
of Christ did but secure it, and when he retired we can say this of him, 
he left mankind in full possession of the means of. renovating all their 
generations. The gospel, as he ieft it, is able to make the old man 
new, and to bring the new creation out of the old. Amazing adapta- 


tion! Grace, not glory ; Christ crucified, not Christ glorified, is what ~ 


the world needs, and shall need, while one generation of depraved 
beings cometh, and another generation of Christ’s redeemed goeth, to 
meet that solemn appointment to all—death.”—Pp. 10, 11. 


There are severa’ expressions here which we are surprised 
Mr. B. has employed. In saying that Christ, at his ascension, 
“left mankind in full possession of the means of renovating 
all their generations,” does he mean, that had they been 
universally employed, they would have been absolutely effi- 
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cacious? Has God given a pledge that he will universally 
make the gospel, when preached, the savor of life unto life ? 
Are all to whom it is now communicated converted under 
its influence ? Ifnot; if instead it is almost universally inef- 
ficacious; if men, with but here and there an ‘exception, 
disregard and reject it, how does it appear that new and 
extraordinary means are not necessary to rouse them from 
unbelief and indifference, impress them with its truth and 
importance, and lead them to embrace its salvation? But 
the representations that follow are still more exceptionable. 
Did Christ, at his ascension to glory, cease to be Christ cru- 
cified? When he descends in visible majesty to judge and 
rule the earth, will he be any the less Christ crucified, than he 
now is on the throne of heaven? Will the salvation which 
is then to be bestowed on the race, be any less of grace than 
the renovation and sanctification are that are now wrought 
in his people? If not, how does it appear that grace will not 
be given, and Christ crucified be the object of faith then, as 
much as they are now? 

Mr. B. proceeds to argue in support of his position from 
the nature of Christ’s teachings, and the ministry of the 
apostles. 


“It adds to the importance of this thought, that all our Saviour’s 
instructions, whether given personally or through his apostles, as they 
respect the present world, terminate in this design. The general 
impression made by them is, that he came to show us the way of God 
perfectly. His business was with individual character, and his aim was 
to show us what man is in the sight of God, what he should be, what 
he may become, and in what way. His casual-remarks, under every 
variety of circumstance, his more formal discourses, do they not all 
relate to spiritual things, and is it not their design to help men to 
ascertain and secure them? His sermon on the mount is a fair speci- 
men. . . . Its intent cannot be mistaken: it was to turn men into the 
way of holiness, and so save them from present and endless ruin. 
Does any instruction that ever fell from his lips have any other design # 
Hear his intercessory prayer ;—it is throughout the language of a spirit 
charged with the care of the spiritual welfare of men, and who pours 
out, in strong supplication, his ardent desires in behalf of those for 
whom his life is spent and sacrificed. .. . 

“The aim of his instructions was not more direct than single—the 
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salvation of the soul. This was the whole of it as respects man. ... By 
exposing the vanity of the world, revealing the worth-of the soul, mak- 
ing known the certainty of our condemnation, disclosing the grace of 
God, and in himself the way of life, he aimed solely at convincing men 
of their sin and misery, and enlightening their minds in the knowledge 
of the truth, and renewing their wills, and persuading and enabling 
them to embrace himself, who had come charged with effecting the 
redemption of the soul. 

“In the acts and in the writings of the apostles, we have nothing 
additional to this single design.”—Pp. 11-13. 


An argument of more extraordinary irrelevance and error, 
it has never, we believe, !been our lot to encounter. It; 
proceeds on the mistaken and portentous assumption that 
Christ would not have given such instructions, unless they 
were the only teachings, and the means associated with them, 
the only means he was ever to employ for the illumination 
and renovation of men; as otherwise, it contributes nothing 
to Mr. B.’s object. But what position could he have advanced 
more unauthorized and contradictory to Christ’s administra- 
tion on his ascending the throne of heaven? If the nature 
of his teachings shows that he was never to employ any other 
means to convict and convert men, how is it, that instead of 
limiting himself to those which he had used during his 
ministry, he immediately armed his apostles with other mira- 
culous powers, and instituted and employed a vast system of 
extraordinary instruments for the very purpose of giving 
impression to the truths which he had himself taught, and 
commissioned them to teach? If the fact that he employed 
only such a species and measure of means at that time, 
proves that he is never to institute any other, why does not 
the fact that he employed a different species and measure at 
a different epoch, demonstrate with equal certainty that none 
but those were to be used? And why is not the principle on 
which Mr. B. argues, as applicable to the influences of the 
Holy Spirit, as to the word, the ministry, ordinances, or any 
other means through which men are instructed and sanctified? 
His argument, if legitimate, obviously confutes himself, as 
much as those whom he opposes. If the fact that Christ gave 
only such a measure of instruction to his disciples and hearers 
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shows that he is never to give any more, then the fact that 
the Spirit gave efficacy to his teachings in only a limited 
degree, must prove, with equal strength, that he is never to 
exert his power in any greater measure to give efficacy to the 
gospel; and Mr. B.’s theory of the conversion of the world, by 
his agency, is overthrown. How is it that he did not see what 
the issue is to which his assumption carries him ? 

He proceeds, also, on the equally unauthorized and extraor- 
dinary ground, that Christ would not have given such instruc- 
tions, had it been his design at a future period to return to 
the earth and institute a different dispensation, under which 
new revelations should be made of his will, and a higher 
system of means employed for the conversion of men; as, 
otherwise, his reasoning is wholly irrelevant. But what can 
be more groundless? Are not Christ’s teachings exactly 
suited to the administration he has hitherto exercised ? And 
did not his purpose, to exercise such a dispensation, require 
that his instructions should be adapted to it, although it was 
his design to institute a different one at a later period? Mr. 
B.’s argument implies taat if Christ had contemplated the 
institution of a series of dispensations, he would never have 
given any instructions, nor appointed any means except such 
as were exclusively adapted to the last in the series. But 
what could be more unauthorized? The fact that Christ 
designed to establish another and far more efficient dispensa- 
tion after this, is no reason that the instructions given, and 
appointments made, at the institution of this should not be 
suited to the peculiar administration that was to be exercised 
during its continuance ; nor, on the other hand, is the fact that 
they are suited to this administration, under which he limits the 
gifts of knowledge and the Spirit’s influences to small num- 
bers and low degrees, any proof that he is not, at a future 
time, to employ new instrumentalities and bestow his Spirit 
in far higher measures. Mr. B., doubtless, does not regard 
the fact that the Mosaic dispensation was limited to the 
Israelites, as indicating that the gospel also is designed only 
for them ; yet why, on the principle on which he argues, 
would not that follow as legitimately as the conclusion which 
he draws from the premises he here assumes ? 

The Scriptures, however, in place of authorizing the repre- 
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sentation that this is the last dispensation, and embodies all 
the means that are ever to be employed to accomplish the 
redemption of the race, expressly teach that God now aims 
enly to save an election of Jews and Gentiles, not the whole 
body of the nations; that he limits the knowledge he imparts 
and the influences he employs to convict, renew, and sanctify 
men ; that the gospel is proclaimed to the nations as a witness, 
. not as a message that is to be made universally effective ; that 
instead of carrying the sanctification of men to the utmost 
degree that is possible, he subjects them to trial, leaves them 
to struggle with temptation, and allows his enemies to pervert 
the truth and seduce the church to apostasy ; and thus demon- 
strate, on a vast scale, the great facts of their character and 
condition, and his rights and purposes on which his govern- 
ment is founded, and thereby prepare the way at length for 
his direct and visible interposition, and institution of new and 
far more effective means for the salvation of the world. Is it 
not singular that all these great characteristics of his present 
dispensation, which indicate so clearly that it is but prelimi- 
nary to another, should have escaped Mr. B.’s notice ? 

He next alleges Christ’s ascension and reign in heaven, as 
yielding confirmation to his views : 


“Following the historical chain, we next contemplate the present 
position of Christ, in which we find a very strong corroboration both of 
the unity of his design, and of the means of effecting it. During the 
last eighteen centuries, where has he been, how oecupied, how known ? 
. . . If he did one thing on earth, he made heaven a peculiar term here ; 
if he left one impression on the minds of men which time has not 
effaced, it is that there is such a place apart from this world, and distin- 
guished from all others, by the bright displays of God’s perfections, and 
the rich manifestations of God's favor. With what frequency and fami- 
larity he speaks of it, as the place to which himself was to remove in 
the human nature, and to which human nature, as redeemed and sanc- 
tified, is to be removed! Deeply did he imbue the minds of the apostles 
with this. The representation which does away with the idea of a 
locality, and resolves heaven into a state, never seems to have crossed 
the vision of any apostle. They appear, in their labors and in their 
letters, as men who are looking up steadfastly into heaven, and who see 
Jesus there already in possession of the inheritance, to which they are 
joint heirs, .... Here, then, we stand : we have no gospel, or there is 
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a place denominated heaven, which is distinguished by the bodily 
presence of our Redeemer at this time.”—Pp. 15, 16. 


But what support do these considerations yield Mr. B.’s 
views? That heaven is a place, and that Christ literally 
reigns there in his human nature, is not at all in debate in 
this controversy. It is held as specifically by those whom 
Mr. B. opposes as it is by himself; and is not only perfectly 
consistent with their persuasion that he is hereafter to come 
literally and reign in this world, but is one of its essential 
elements. If he were not in a specific place, it would imply 
that his human nature was annihilated, and preclude the 
possibility of his reappearing and reigning, either here, or in 
heaven. But how does the fact that he now reigns in heaven 
prove that he is not hereafter to reign on the earth? Will 
Mr: B. be good enough to inform us? Does his now reigning 
in heaven any more prove that he is not hereafter to reign on 
earth, than the fact that he before had the glory with the 
Father which he now has, proves that he never came to the 
earth, and dwelt here in our nature? Does it prove that he is 
not to come here to reign, any more than it does that he is not 
to come to raise and judge the dead? Besides, whose method of 
interpretation is it, that “does away with the idea of a locality, 
and resolves heaven'into a state?” Mr. B.’s, most indis- 
putably ; not theirs whom he opposes. The assumptions by 
which he converts Christ’s reign on earth into a mere spiritual 
reign, and the first resurrection into a spiritual resurrection, 
and works a similar change in a large class of other events 
foretold by the prophets, will, with equal effect, convert heaven 
into a state, and divest Christ’s reign there of its reality. 
Why does he not apply his princ'ple to the whole of the 
passages that relate to Christ’s agency in conducting the 
administration of his kingdom? Why does he assail those 
from whom he dissents, for construing the class which relates 
to Christ’s reign on earth, by the same laws by which he 
interprets those which relate to his reign in heaven? He, 
however, regards the fact that Christ has “already been 
advanced to the highest honors of the universe,” as indicating 
that he cannot design to quit his heavenly throne and descend 
to reign on earth. 
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“To the mind of Paul the Saviour had already been exalted even as 
he had arisen; and what conception of glory have we, beyond that 
which is conveyed in these words: ‘God hath set him at his own right 
hand in the heavenly places, far above all principality and power, and 
might, and dominion, and every name that is named, not only in this 
world, but also in that which is to come, and hath put all things under 
his feet, and gave him to be head over all things to the church, which 
is his body, the fulness of him that filleth all in all.’ In the delineations 
of John, which introduce the agencies of a spiritual dispensation, and the 
succession of events in it, everywhere Jesus holds the pre-eminence ; 
his sovereignty extends over earth and heaven; all creatures do his 
bidding, and exalt his name.”—P. 18. 


But how does it appear but that Christ’s exercising pre- 
cisely such an administration over the world as the present, is 
indispensable, in order to the ultimate redemption of the whole 
race? How does it appear but that his departure from the 
earth was indispensable, in order to the exercise of this 
administration? And how does it appear but that it was 
equally essential that he should, while exercising it, reign on 
the throne of heaven? Mr. B. plainly assumes, that he would 
never have been exalted to that universal dominion, had he 
designed, at a subsequent period, to descend and reign on the 
earth. He, however, alleges no proof of it, nor could he, had 
he attempted it. Instead, Christ’s withdrawment from the 
earth, on the one hand, and exercise of the present dispensa- 
tion, under which the great facts on which his whole work 
proceeds are verified; and, on the other, his exaltation to 
supreme power, are undoubtedly essential in order to the 
dispensation that is to follow, under which the race at large is 
to be saved. That there are adequate reasons for his present 
peculiar administration over our world, is seen from the fact 
that it is exercised. Were it not essential to his ultimate 
ends, it would be inexplicable that it is chosen. But the great 
characteristics of his present sway are, that men are put to a 
trial of their dispositions towards him. The means he employs 
to bring them to repentance and faith, are restricted within 
narrow limits. The unbelief, apostasy, and ruin of men, are 
immeasurably more common than their sanctification. The 
devil is allowed to exert on them his tempting powers. Most 
of them are left in great ignorance. To far the greatest 
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number the gospel is pot made known. Multitudes who are 
made acquainted with it, are allowed to reject it. Vast 
crowds who profess to receive it, in fact never embrace its 
salvation. The church itself is left to apostatize. The civil 
rulers are permitted to usurp authority over his laws and his 
people, and substitute a false religion in place of his ; and his 
true worshippers and witnesses are persecuted and put to 
death. The effect of this dispensation thus is, that a vast 
exemplification is made of his rights, and man’s alienation, 
and a demonstration that conversion and sanctification are 
the work of his Spirit, and salvation the gift of absolute 
grace. And this verification of these truths by such a dispen- 
sation, shows that it is essential to the great ends he is 
pursuing. 

But in order to such a trial of the truths on which he is 
proceeding, it was doubtless indispensable that he should 
withdraw from the earth. Had he immediately established 
his throne here, it would have precluded such an experiment 
of the dispositions of men. It would then doubtless have 
been incompatible with his glory, to have allowed Satan such 
a sway ; to have suffered the church to apostatize, and in his 
very presence, offer to creatures and idols the homage due to 
him; and to have left his faithful disciples to be trampled 
down and slaughtered for their allegiance. It would have 
led, perhaps, to a doubt of his power to maintain his cause: 
or been regarded as indicating a relinquishment of his rights, 
and acquiescence in the pretensions of his enemies. 

His exaltation to the throne of the universe during this 
dispensation, is undoubtedly equally essential to his subse- 
quent assumption of the dominion of the’ earth. A demon- 
stration is made thereby of his deity, and the whole universe 
brought to an acknowledgment and homage of him as the 
incarnate Jehovah, which is doubtless indispensable both to 
his glory, and the wellbeing of his subjects. It were to fore- 
go his rights not to require them to worship him in the 
relations he actually sustains to them. It were to debar 
them from the knowledge of a most important measure of his 
government, to leave them unacquainted with his work as 
Redeemer. We are taught, accordingly, that the reason that 
“God hath highly exalted him, and given him a name above 
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every name” is, “ that at his name every knee should bow of 
those in heaven and on earth, and under the earth, and every 
tongue confess that he is Lord to the glory of God the 
Father.” There is thereby a proof that he is adequate to the 
work he has undertaken, that he has the rights which he 
asserts ; that his expiation is entitled to the influence which 
is assigned to it; and that the present triumph of his ene- 
mies is not owing to his want of power to repress them ; and 
the fact that God secures these demonstrations on such a vast 
and impressive scale, indicates in the most emphatic manner, 
that they are essential conditions of a perfect administration. 

As all the manifestations, then, that are thus made are of 
such moment to God and his kingdom, and as those of them 
of which this world is the scene, must most obviously be of 
the utmost necessity, if they are hereafter to be discontinued, 
it is apparent that they may be essential preliminaries to the 
institution of a new dispensation, under which all the race 
are to be saved. The demonstrations now made will secure 
the just understanding of the measures he is then to adopt. 
There will be no room left when he comes to execute ven- 
geance on his enemies, to doubt that they are his foes; and 
that he has a right to punish them ; nor when he redeems the 
whole race, that it is he that redeems them, and that he 
redeems them from alienation and ruin. His prerogatives, 
his power, his grace, wi'l be understood and realized, and the 
glory given to him that is his due. His exaltation, thus, in 
place of yielding any support to the inference Mr. Beattie 
deduces from it, corroborates the views which he employs it 
to confute. 

He alleges as a further proof, that Christ’s reign here is to 
be merely spiritual ; that the supposition that it is to be literal 
implies that he is to divest himself of his glory, and descend 
to a condition essentially like that of a mere human monarch. 
He says, in respect to Christ’s reign in heaven : 


“He is known as a priest discharging the last function of his office, 
and as a king exalted to the highest possible dignity and honor. 
Herein we have the complete expansion of that idea of royalty which 
has ever attached to the person of the Mediator. In the light of it we 
may estimate the worth of an opinion that prevailed generally before 
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the Spirit was poured out, and that has some currency to this day, to 
the effect, that Christ is to number himself with our mortal monarchs, 
fix a material throne in our crazy and sickly world, outstrip the children 
of folly and pride in worupLy sHow, and in his own regal state cause 
earthly grandeur to culminate. Well enough this might be, were there 
nothing better; but the Scriptures use the splendor of our courts and 
potentates as an image to help our conceptions up to a higher, a celes- 
tial magnificence, which distinguishes an exalted Redeemer.”—Pp. 
16, 17. 

“ Whatever anticipations, then, some may indulge of earthly royalties, 
as yet to invest the Son of God, our confession with the church when 
apostles led its devotions rather is, ‘ We see Jesus crowned with glory 
and honor.’ We see him on his throne, exercising his divine attributes, 
and managing the kingdoms of nature and of providence, and the dis- 
pensation of the gospel, so as to gather his redeemed to himself; and 
we feel that were he to leave his present position for the most splendid 
monarchy which earth’s treasures and polish could furnish, it would be 
like descending from the throne to become the deputy of an obscure 
and distant province of some great empire.”—Pp. 18, 19. 


We regret that Mr. Beattie has thus ventured on state- 
ments that are not only injurious to those whose opinions he 
professes to express, but that are directly in contravention of 
the clear teachings of the Scriptures, and detract from the 
glory of Christ. Where does he find any authority for the 
representation that to hold that Christ is to reign in person 
on earth, is, “in effect,” to hold, that he “is to number him- 
self with our mortal monarchs,” “outstrip the children of 
folly and pride in worldly show, and in his regal state cause 
earthly grandeur to culminate?” Are there any indications in 
the vision beheld by Daniel of his investiture with the dominion 
of the earth, by the Ancient of days, whose throne was like the 
fiery flame, and his wheels as burning fire ; a fiery stream issu- 
ing from before him, thousands ministering unto him, and ten 
times ten thousand standing before him, that he “is to 
number himself among our mortal monarchs,” “ and outstrip 
the children of folly and pride in worldly show?” Are there 
any such indications in the visions of him beheld by Isaiah, 
seated on a throne high and lifted up, attended by seraphim 
celebrating his infinite sanctitude and glory? Or, in that 
beheld by Ezekiel, of his entrance into the temple, represent- 
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ative of that which is hereafter to be erected in Jerusalem, 
when his “glory” “filled the house,” and he announced to the 
prophet with his own voice, his eternal residence there ? “Son 
of man, the place of my throne, and the place of the soles of 
my feet, where I will dwell in the midst of the children of 
Israel for ever; and my holy name shall the house of Israel 
no more defile.” Does he find anything to justify that 
assumption in Christ’s own representation, that he is to come 
“in the clouds of heaven with power and great glory; and 
that all the tribes of the earth are to be filled with consterna- 
tion at the sight ;” and that when he judges the nations he is 
to sit upon the throne of his glory, attended by all the holy 
angels? Is there any ground for it in Paul’s announcement 
that he is to be revealed from heaven with his mighty 
angels, in flaming fire taking vengeance on them that know 
not God, and that obey not our Lord Jesus Christ; and 
glorified in his saints, and admired in all them that believe ? 
Is there anything to justify it in John’s vision of him as the 
King of kings, and Lord of lords, descending to destroy the 
usurpers of his power on earth; or as seated on the great 
white throne, and raising and judging the dead? Is there 
anything to sustain it in his vision of him as enthroned in the 
new Jerusalem, and lighting it with the effulgence of his glory? 
These are the representations he has himself given of the form 
in which he is to come, and the grandeur with which he’ is to 
be invested; and these are the conceptions which those 
entertain of his glory, who believe he is to reign on the earth. 
How is it, that with these impressive exhibitions before him, 
and forewarnings that Christ’s presence is to penetrate his 
adorers with awe,.and overwhelm his enemies with con- 
sternation, Mr. B. has ventured to represent that to appear 
visibly, and exercise his kingly power on earth, would be to 
divest himself of his glory, descend to the rank of a “ mortal 
monarch,” and “outstrip the children of folly and pride in 
worldly show?” We are surprised at the inconsideration it 
displays. We are astonished at its presumption and irreve- 
rence. Never was there a more causeless and unjustifiable 
detraction from the majesty of Christ. In all the revelations 
which he made of himself to the ancient prophets and the 
apostles after his ascension, and in all the delineations that 
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are given of his coming and reign on earth, he appears as 
the Deity, invested with dazzling grandeur, attended by the 
angelic hosts or the redeemed and glorified saints, impressing 
the spectators with the utmost awe or terror: and it is from 
these representations that we are to form our ideas of his 
appearance and reign. 

And where, we ask also, does Mr. B. find authority for his 
representation, that to hold that he is literally to reign here is, 
“in effect,’to hold that he is to fix his “throne in our crazy 
and sickly world?” Has he forgotten the announcement, that 
when he descends to dwell with men he shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes, and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying; neither shall there be any more 
pain, for the former things are to pass away, and all things be 
made new? The extraordinary errors into which Mr. B. 
has fallen in these representations indicate that he has taken 
but very inadequate care to make himself acquainted with 
what the Scriptures teach on the subject. 

But whose views are they that in reality detract from the 
glory of Christ’s reign? Mr. B.’s; not theirs whom he thus 
misrepresents. For if, first, as he asserts, “ the Scriptures use 
the splendors of our courts and potentates as an image to help 
our conceptions up to a higher, a celestial magnificence, which 
distinguishes an exalted Redeemer ;” if, next, as he repre- 
sents, to ascribe to him a literal reign on earth is, “in effect,” 
to exhibit him as fixing his “throne in a crazy, sickly world,” 
“ numbering himself with mortal monarchs,” and “ outstripping 
the children of folly and pride in worldly show ;” and finally, 
if, as he asserts, the reign ascribed to him on earth is a 

spiritual one,—then its meaning is, that it is to be like that of a 
mortal monarch in a scene of distractions and miseries, and 
distinguished principally for a show, like that of the children 
of folly and pride! Such is the direct and inevitable issue of 
the several assumptions on which he here proceeds. He has 
told us not only that the language is used by a metaphor, and 
what the object of the figure is, but what its meaning must be 
if literally applied to Christ; and thence that its figurative 
import is, not that he is actually to reign, but only that he is 
indirectly to exert a sway that is like a reign; and that its 
resemblance is to be to that of mortal monarchs over dis- 
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tracted and sickly subjects, and marked by a show like theirs! 
Can a more unfortunate result be imagined for the cause he 
is attempting to maintain? Can any higher evidence be 
required, that he has written without due investigation, and 
is unaware of the real import of the principles on which he 
proceeds ? 

He next alleges, that it is expressly taught in Christ’s para- 
bles that the present order of things is to continue to the end 
of the world. He says, in respect to his views of the dispen- 
sation of the Spirit: 


“And this order is fixed... . The parable of the sower describes a 
process which is to be repeated without ceasing till the heirs of life are 
gathered unto Jesus. The parable of the net describes the gospel col- 
lecting the redeemed out of all generations. The representation made 
in the parable of the tares reaches on to the end of all things.... The 
marriage feast, he tells us, describes the kingdom of heaven; it covers 
the whole period of the dispensation of the Spirit, as the close of the 
parable puts beyond doubt. The parables of the ten virgins, and of the 
talents, and of the sheep and goats, disclose, in the most vivid colors, 
how mankind shall be found occupied until and when the Spirit shall 
have accomplished every object of his mission, and the august scene in 
which he labors ends.”—Pp. 21, 22. 


This is certainly a very confident expression of his con- 
victions. The question, however, whether his views are just, 
is left wholly undecided. He offers no proof whatever of 
their truth. He takes it for granted that Christ’s coming, of 
which several of these parables treat, is not to take place till 
what he regards as the end of the world, arrives. If the 
reader chooses without evidence to assent to that assumption, 
which involves the most important of the questions in de- 
bate, and to dismiss from consideration also the other nume- 
rous representations of the Scriptures that wholly confute 
it, he doubtless may acquiesce in Mr. B.’s asseVerations, not 
otherwise. In the first place, they only exemplify the course 
which men are to pursue under the calls of the gospel, up to 
the period of Christ’s advent. If his advent is to take place 
anterior to the millennium, and be followed by his reign on 
earth, and exercise of a different dispensation, there is 
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nothing in these parables inconsistent with it. In the next 
place, Mr. B.’s construction is shown to be erroneous by the 
consideration that it denies that there is to be a millennium, 
or period during which all nations are to obey Christ, and the 
earth be filled with righteousness. If “the parable of the 
sower describes a process which is to be repeated without 
ceasing, till the heirs of life be gathered unto Jesus,” then 
there is to be no period during which the devil is not to tempt 
men as he now does, and a large part continue in unbelief 
and perish ; for the wayside, from which the fowls devoured 
the seed, represents, we are told by the Redeemer, those 
hearers from whose heart “ the devil taketh away the word, 
lest they should believe’ and be saved ;” the rocky ground, 
those who believe but “ for awhile, and in time of temptation 
fall away,” and the thorny ground, those who are occupied 
by worldly care, and “bring no fruit to perfection.” There 
is to be no thousand years then, according to Mr. B., during 
which the devil is to be imprisoned so that he shall not de- 
ceive the nations; nor any period during which Christ shall 
receive “dominion and glory, and a kingdom, that all people 
and nations and languages, should serve him.” If “the para- 
ble of the net describes the gospel collecting the redeemed 
out of all generations,” then, as there were bad fish caught 
with the good, so there are to be wicked men intermixed with 
the good of every generation ; and, therefore, there not only 
is never to be a time when from one new moon to another, 
and from one sabbath to another, all flesh shall go to worship 
in the presence of Jehovah, Isaiah Ixvi. 23; but none even 
in which all the Israelites are to know the Lord from the 
least to the greatest, and receive the forgiveness of their sins. 
Heb. viii. 10-12. Can any stronger proof be required of 
the error of Mr. B.’s views, than that they thus directly con- 
tradict these, and other passages which assure us that there 
is to be a period when all nations shall be converted, and. the 
world filled with righteousness and peace? In the third 
place, as there is to be a time when “the knowledge of the 
Lord shall cover the earth as the waters cover the sea,” and 
“all peoples and nations and languages shall serve him ;” it 
is apparent from these parables that Christ’s advent is to. pre- 
cede that period, and that they do not, therefore, as Mr. B 
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presumes, represent the course of events till the work of 
redemption is completed. As the parable of the tares and 
wheat indicates that the wicked are to continue to be inter- 
mingled with the righteous till the time denoted by the har- 
vest, it shows that the period of their separation is to precede 
the millennium; inasmuch as then al] nations are to be con- 
verted. And as the parable of the judgment exhibits those 
who are to stand at the tribunal as the nations, and men, 
therefore, in the natural body, and the sentence pronounced 
on them as founded on their conduct towards Christ’s brethren 
in a season of want, suffering, and persecution ; it shows that 
it is to precede the millennium, as there not only are no indi- 
cations in the Scriptures that there is to be a persecution of 
his disciples during or after that period, but it is expressly 
foreshown that then nothing shall hurt or destroy in God’s 
holy mountain, and that there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain, for 
the former things will have passed away and all things become 
new. These parables, therefore, do not cover the whole 
period during which the redemption of men is to be continued. 
They only extend to the time of Christ’s coming ; and show 
that that coming is to precede the conversion of the world. 

Mr. B., however, holds that at the harvest and judgment, 
there is to be an absolute termination of the life of the race 
here, and an end of the world. He says :— 


“The representation made in tlie parable of the tares, reaches on to 
the end of all things. .... The parables of the ten virgins, and of the 
talents, and of tlie sheep and goats, disclose in most vivid colors, how 
mankind shall be found occupied until and when the Spirit shall have 
accomplished every object of his mission, and the august scene in which 
he labors, ends.” . . . —Pp. 21, 22. 

“Another matter here meets us. Is the form of this kingdom ever 
to be changed? This is equivalent to asking whether the redeemed 
form an infinite series, or a series that is running to an end. If it has, 
therefore, what is the method of grace to be exchanged? Happily we 
have no need of conjecture on this point. Christ has spoken, and in no 
ambiguous terms. That the present dispensation is to end, how it is to 
end, and where . . . . and in what it is to end, he has determined for 
us. Often did he refer to his second coming. God, said Paul, now 
commandeth all men everywhere to repent, because he hath appointed 
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a day in which he will judge the world in righteousness, by that man 
whom he hath ordained. Did Jesus ever utter anything on this topic 
that does not coincide entirely with this simple view? . . . . His coming 
is for judgment. It brings to a solemn and final pause the business of 
man. It takes place when the acts which form the ground of judgment 
have all been performed, that ‘is, when the last generation has passed 
through its day. The race of men are gathered before the Saviour ; the 
sheep and goats comprise all mankind ; without exception all are there. 
The whole number of the saved, and the whole number of the lost, in 
two vast assemblies, meet our eyes. The only matter in hand after his 
appearing is judgment, and this ends in the retribution of eternity. .... 
The fact that there must be a point when the generations of men shall 
end, when, consequently, the dispensation of the gospel shall cease, 
beyond which time reaches not, but eternity takes the race of men 
within its great cycle, leaves not the shadow of doubt to our minds upon 
Pp. 23-25. 





the sense of this passage.” 


This, however, is not only without authority, but against 
se plain teachings of the Scriptures. 

There is nothing in these passages to justify it. Thus, 
in eh parable of the tares, Matth. xii. 24-30, 36-43, it is not 
at the end of the world, but of the age, that the gathering of 
the wicked out of the kingdom is to take place. There is a 
clear distinction made by Christ in his explanation, between 
the world and the age. He represents the field as standing 
for é xicuos, the world, theearth; but the harvest as denoting 
Cwsthsia tod aicwis, the end of the age. To make the world and 
the age synonymous, is to misrepresent the parable, and con- 
vert itinto a solecism. Mr. B. might as well treat the sowing 
and harvest as the same, or confound the wheat with the 
tares. What then is the age, at the termination of which the 
separation of the children of the wicked from the children of 
the kingdom, is to take place : ? It is the period, we are shown 
in other passages, that is to intervene between Christ’s com- 
mission of his apostles to preach the gospel, and his second 
advent, as it is when he is seen coming in the clouds of hea- 
ven, that the angels are to gather together his elect. Matth. 
xxv. 30,31. There is no intimation, therefore, whatever, in 
the parable, that the world is then to be destroyed, time come 
to an end, or men cease to reside on the earth, any more than 
in any other passage of the gospels. Instead, indeed, there is 
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a clear intimation that the earth is still to be the scene of 
Christ’s kingdom, and ‘the residence of the glorified saints ; 
and, therefore, the abode also of the saints and nations that 
are unglorified. The Saviour distinguishes this as a specific 
age ; for he says, As therefore the tares are gathered and 
burned with fire, so shall it be, év 4 ouvredsia rod aldives roirou ; 
at the close of this age. This is not the language that would 
have been used were it the only age. It implies that it is to 
be followed by another; and that another age of the kingdom 
is to follow, is, accordingly, directly shown in the announcement 
that “then shall the righteous shine forth in the kingdom of 
their Father ;” and that that kingdomis still to be in this world, 
is seen from the consideration that the gathering denoted by 
the harvest of the tares that is then to take place, is to;be a 
gathering é sig Bacidsiag airot, out of Christ’s kingdom, of all 
things that offend, and them that do iniquity. The kingdom 
itself isi'to remain, and; to be the scene in which the saints 
are to shine as the sun. There not only is no intimation 
that they are to be transferred to another world, but Christ’s 
language precludes such a construction. In like manner, in 
the parable of the judgment, it isthe nations only, not the 
dead as well as the living, that are to be separated into two 
classes, and the righteous are then to inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for them from the foundation of the world. What 
kingdom then is that? That with which Christ is to be 
invested at his second coming when he is to receive “ domi- 
nion and glory and a kingdom that all nations, peoples, and lan- 
guages should serve him, whose dominion’,is,an everlasting 
dominion, which shall not pass away, and his kingdom that 
which shall not be destroyed.” Daniel vii. 13-28. That it 
is that, is indubitable from the fact that he has but one king- 
dom ; that the dominion he is to exercise in that kingdom is to 
be a dominion over the nations; that it is that kingdom 
which the saints are then to receive and possess, for we are 
expressly told that “the kingdom, and the dominion and the 
greatness of the kingdom,” that is then to be given to the 
saints of the Most High” is to be “ under the whole heaven,” 
and, finally, that that kingdom is to endure for ever. His 
dominion is to be an everlasting dominion, and the saints are 
to possess the kingdom they are té receive for ever and ever. 
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It is on an everlasting life in that kingdom, accordingly, that 
the righteous of the nations are to enter at the judgment; 
and they are to enter it, doubtless, by the change from mor- 
tal to immortal, and from corruptible to incorruptible, which 
is to be wrought in the living saints at Christ’s coming ; which 
is to occasion the saying, “ Death is swallowed up in victory. 
O death, where is thy sting! O grave, where is thy victory x 
and the effect of which is described in the Apocalypse, as 
exemption from death, sorrow, want, toil, pain, and the curse 
in all its forms brought on the race by the fall. The parable, 
therefore, instead of showing that, at the epoch of the judg- 
ment which it exemplifies, “ the generations of men shall end,” 
“the dispensation of the gospel cease,” “and time reachits close,” 
indicates that the generations of men are to continue on 
the earth for ever, and time here be commensurate with 
eternity. 

2. Mr. Beattie’s assumption is seen to be erroneous, also, 
from the fact that it implies that the domination of the power 
denoted by the wild beast is to continue to the end of the 
world; and that there is never to be a period, during which 
the religion of Christ will generally prevail. The sway of 
the civil rulers and apostate ecclesiastics, denoted by the wild 
beast and false prophet, are most certainly to continue till 
Christ’s second coming. It is expressly taught in several 
forms. Thus we are assured that the little horn of the fourth 
beast “made war with the saints and prevailed against them, 
UNTIL THE ANCIENT OF DAYS CAME, AND JUDGMENT WAS GIVEN 
TO THE SAINTS OF THE Most Hicu, AND THE TIME CAME THAT 
THE SAINTS POSSESSED THE KiNGDoM. The time, also, when 
the ancient of days is to come, is the time when Christ is to 
be invested with the dominion of the earth, that all people, 
and nations, and languages should serve him; and finally, that 
it is at the time when the dominion of the horn shall be taken 
away, and the horn itself destroyed, that the kingdom under 
the whole heaven shall be given to the saints of the Most 
High, Dan. vii. 13-27. The powers symbolized by the fourth 
beast, therefore, are to continue, and continue to persecute 
the saints until Christ’s second advent, when he is in person 
to take possession of the earth as his empire. It is expressly 
foretold also by Paul, that the man of sin who represents the 
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same order of usurping ecclesiastics, as the eleventh horn of 
the fourth beast, is to be destroyed by Christ at his appearing, 
2 Thess. ii. 8. And finally, it is clearly foreshown in the 
Apocalypse, that the wild beast, false prophet, and the kings 
and armies leagued with them in war on Christ, are to be 
taken and destroyed at the period of his descent from heaven 
with the risen saints to smite the nations, and “tread the wine 
press of the fierceness of the wrath of Almighty God,” chap. 
xix. 11-21. As, then, the wild beast and false prophet are 
indubitably to continue, and maintain their war on the saints 
till Christ’s second coming, if the generations of men are at 
that coming to end, the dispensation of the gospel cease, and 
time itself expire; then, plainly, there is not to be a millen- 
nium, nor any period of universal righteousness and peace ; 
for the thousand years during which the saints are to reign, 
and the kingdom which the saints of the Most High are to 
possess, are to follow the destruction of the fourth beast and 
false prophet, not to be contemporaneous with them. A 
reign of a thousand years cannot possibly be comprised 
within a domination of but twelve hundred and sixty days. 
A domination of but twelve hundred and sixty days cannot 
possibly be conterminous with a dominion that is never to 
end. We are moreover directly shown, that it is Christ’s 
kingdom, symbolized by the stone which smote the image, 
that is to break in pieces the dynasties denoted by the image 
and the four great beasts, and is to stand for ever; and that 
it is after the rulers, denoted by the fourth beast, have run 
their career and are destroyed, that the saints of the Most 
High are to take the kingdom under the whole heaven, and 
possess it for ever. Can Mr. Beattie ask a more ample 
demonstration of the error of his views? It is confuted, also, 
by the representation in the Apocalypse, that during the 
thousand years of the saints’ reign with Christ satan is to be 
imprisoned, so that he shall not deceive the nations. The 
reign of the man of sin, therefore, cannot fall within that 
period, or terminate with it; as it is the great characteristic 
of his career, that it is “after the working of satan, with all 
power, and signs, and lying wonders, and with all deceivable- 
ness of unrighteousness,” 2 Thess. ii. 9,10. It must precede 
the binding of satan and reign of the saints, not coincide 
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with them. This might be confirmed by other considerations, 
but these sufficiently show that Mr. B. is under a total mis- 
take, in the representation that the millennium is to precede 
Christ’s advent, and that the generations of men are then to 
end, and the dispensation of the gospel cease. 

He is in a like error, also, in assuming that there is to be 
but one judgment. That the judgment of the living, exempli- 
fied in the parable of the separation of the.righteous and the 
wicked, is to take place at Christ’s coming, and therefore to 
precede the millennium, we have already shown; and that 
there is to be another judgment after the thousand years, is 
revealed in the Apocalypse, in the vision of the judge on the 
white throne, and the resurrection and trial before him of the 
dead, Rev. xx. 

He alleges, finally, in confirmation of his views, that there 
is to be but one resurrection, and that that is to take place at 
the end of the world, and is to be with the judgment of the 
dead, the last great act of Christ’s mediatorial reign. 


“At the coming of Christ the resurrection takes place. That 
is the end; every object of his mediatorial trust is accomplished... . 
It is the literal resurrection of mankind. It occurs at the coming of 
Christ, and at the end of the mediatorial reign.”—P. 27. 


Instead of this, it is clearly foreshown that there are to be 
two resurrections. “ For as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall 
all be made alive; but every one in his own band, the first, 
Christ; then they that are Christ’s at his coming ; afterward, 
-¢o rédog, the last band ;”—a common sense of the term, when 
applied to an army, and shown to be its meaning here, by the 
distribution of those who are to be raised, into their several 
bands: The resurrection of the last band is to take place, 
therefore, at a different epoch from theirs who are Christ’s ; 
and the period that is to separate them, we learn from the 
Apocalypse, is the thousand years of the reign of the 
saints; for the resurrection of those who are Christ’s, we are 
here shown, is to take place at his coming; and that coming 
is, as we have already proved, to precede the thousand years. 
It is expressly foreshown, also, Rev. xx. 4-15, that the first 


resurrection is to be a resurrection of saints, and is to precede 
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the thousand years ; and that the rest of the dead are not to 
be raised until the thousand years have passed; and the 
second resurrection is, accordingly, symbolized, and the 
judgment which is to follow it, as taking place after the 
thousand years have expired. There is no more specific and 
indisputable revelation, therefore, than that there are to be 
two resurrections, the one before, the other after the millen- 
nium. Any process that sets aside this revelation, will, with 
equal effect, erase from the sacred volume all predictions that 
there is to be any resurrection whatever. 

Mr. B., however, endeavors to divest them of this meaning, 
by assuming that they are merely metaphorical. 


“The passage in the book of Revelation, whence we derive the term 
millennium, resolves itself by its connexion. There is a parallelism 
between the two parts of the description, chap. xx. 1-6; that which 
relates to Satan, and that which relates to the saints. The second result 
grows out of the first: Satan is bound; hence saints reign. As there 
is a parallelism in the facts, so there is, as is presumable, in the manner 
of describing them. The first is presented through one of the boldest 
metaphors to be found in human speech. May not the second, to 
preserve the correspondence, be presented by a metaphor equally bold ? 
We affirm that no such act shall ever be done, as that an angel shall 
come down from heaven, having a chain, and bind it around Satan, and 
hold him fast one thousand years. Why may we not say, no such 
thing shall ever occur, as that thrones shall ever be raised on the earth, 
to accommodate the souls of one order of martyrs for one thousand 
years? If the first is the announcement of a spiritual fact, why shall we 
not so receive the second? The necessity seems as strong for assigning 
this sense in the last instance as in the first.”—P. 42. 


‘ Such is the extraordinary process by which he attempts to 
controvert the unequivocal teachings of the passage ;—the 
denial of its clearest characteristics ; the assertion that it is 
metaphorical, instead of symbolic; and the assumption, without 
any attempt at proof, of all the positions which he should 
demonstrate. All his affirmations, that, if admitted, could 
contribute to his end, are mistaken. 

1. There is no such parallelism as he alleges, between “ that 
which relates to satan, and that which relates to the saints.” 
Instead of parallels, they are opposites. Satan is precluded 
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from the exertion of his power; the saints are invested with 
authority. He is banished from the earth and imprisoned ; 
they return to the earth and reign! 

2. He is equally in error in representing that that which is 
foreshown of the saints, “grows out of that which is fore- 
shown of satan.” “Satan is bound; hence, saints reign.” 
The only consequence that is indicated of satan’s imprison- 
ment, is that the nations are not deceived any more by him 
till the thousand years are passed ; and it is expressly affirmed 
that itis in order to that, that he is to be bound and shut 
within the abyss. The reigning of the saints, moreover, is 
not the effect, or consequence of his incarceration. His 
imprisonment has no connexion with their reign, either as 
cause or condition. They are to reign, because they are 
raised from death, and invested with authority as kings and 
priests. “They sat on thrones, and judgment was given to 
them ; and they shall be priests of God and of Christ, and 
shall reign with him a thousand years.” That resurrection, 
investiture, and reign, are not in any sense to result from 
satan’s being divested of his power over men. They are not 
previously prevented by him. There can be no greater mis- 
take, than to ascribe to him such an agency. It is not he 
who has the keys of the grave and of death, and opens and no 
man shuts, and shuts and no man opens, but Christ. 

3. But he betrays his entire misconception of the passage 
by representing it as metaphorical, instead of symbolic. The 
binding of satan, he says, “is presented through one of the 
boldest metaphors to be found in human speech,” and he asks, 
“May not the second,” the resurrection, “to preserve the 
correspondence, be presented by a metaphor equally bold ?” 
But the spectacle described in the passage was actually 
beheld by the prophet, and the agents, objects, acts, and events, 
which he saw, were symbols, and representative of agents, 
objects, acts, and events, that are future. They are described, 
accordingly. in literal language. He says he “saw an angel 
come down from heaven, having the key of the bottomless 
pit, and a great chain in his hand; and he laid hold on the 
dragon, that old serpent, which is the devil, and satan, and 
bound him a thousand years, and cast him into the bottomless 
pit, and shut him up and set a seal upon him, that he should 
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deceive the nations no more, till the thousand years should be 
fulfilled.” It was, thus, a literal binding of satan with a 
chain, and imprisonment in an abyss, which the apostle 
beheld, not a spectacle of a different kind. If the passage 
had been metaphorical, the metaphor would have been in the 
verb saw, not in the words bind, cast into a pit, shut up, and 
set a seal. As the vision then is symbolic, what is it that it 
foreshows? The banishment of satan to the abyss, and 
preclusion from seducing the nations during the period denoted 
by the thousand years. This is specifically taught in the 
statement that the design of his binding is, that he should 
deceive the nations no more till that period shall have passed. 
The mode of his restraint and the place of his incarceration, 
are not to be the same as those which were beheld by the apostle; 
but of analogous species. His expulsion, however, from 
the earth, and continement in the abyss, are to be real, and in 
such a form as to secure the end for which they are employed. 
Mr. Beattie’s affirmation, accordingly, “that no such act shall 
ever be done, as that an angel shall come down from heaven, 
having a chain, and bind it around satan, and hold him fast 
one thousand years,” is wholly irrelevant to the question at 
issue. Though an act of that identical species may not be 
exerted, the analogous act is to be which it is employed to 
foreshow ; as otherwise, the vision will not be verified. Mr. 
B. may, with equal confidence and safety, affirm that no 
dragon of seven heads ever struck down one third of the stars to 
the earth, or stood on the moon before a woman clothed with the 
sun, and having on her head a crown of twelve stars; but that 
does not prove that the agents of a different kind, which that 
dragon symbolized, have not come into existence, and exerted 
the acts which his were employed to foreshow. He may 
aver that no wild beast of seven heads and ten horns has ever 
made war on the saints, or will hereafter be taken alive by 
the Word of God, and cast into a lake of fire and brimstone; 
but that is no evidence that the civil rulers whom that monster 
represents, have not persecuted the saints, and are not to be 
destroyed in an analogous manner, at Christ’s second coming. 
Mr. B. has overlooked the fact that the spectacle was sym- 
bolic, and fallen into the error of supposing that the language, 
instead of describing the symbols, is directly descriptive of 
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that which they foreshow; and thence, as that is not literally 
to come to pass, that it is metaphorical. Could he have given 

higher evidence that he has not taken care to acquaint 

himself with the subject he is attempting to discuss ? 

In like manner, the thrones, they who sat on them, their 
living, their receiving judicial authority, and their reigning, 
were actually beheld by the apostle, and were symbolic, and 
the description of the vision is the description of them as 
symbols ; not of that which they represent. That which they 
foreshow is announced in the explanation that is given, and is 
expressly declared to be the first resurrection, and shown to 
be a literal resurrection by the statement that they lived, in 
distinction from being dead; that the rest of the dead lived 
not till after the thousand years had passed ; and the fact, that 
the life on which the rest of the dead entered after the close 
of the thousand years, was a life by a resurrection from the 
grave. Mr. B.’s attempt to erase from this passage the reve- 
lation which it presents of a first and second resurrection, is 
thus founded on a total misconception of the media through 
which the prediction is made, and the laws by which it is to 
be explained. Had he recollected that it is symbolical, and 
been aware of the principles on which symbols are used, he 
would have seen that the method by which he attempts to 
determine its meaning is wholly unauthorized, and leads of 
necessity to the grossest error. 

But, Mr. B.’s assumption that the passage is metaphorical, 
is not only unauthorized ; if it were even admitted, it would 
not yield the result he deduces from it. It is the law of the 
metaphor that the agent or object to which the word used by 
the figure is applied, is the agent or subject of that which the 
figurative word denotes. In the expression, for example, the 
ship flies, the ship is the subject of that which is affirmed by 
the metaphor, as exclusively as though the expression were 
literal—the ship sails. As, therefore, it is of satan that the 
binding and imprisonment are affirmed, it is he, also, if they 
are figurative, that is to be the subject of that which 
they denote ; and as it is of the souls of martyrs and others 
that the sitting on thrones, receiving judgment, living and 
reigning with Christ a thousand years are affirmed ; so those 
souls are to be the subjects also of that which their living, 
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sitting on thrones, and reigning with Christ signify ; not a 
different body of saints. On Mr. B.’s own assumption, there- 
fore, that the prediction is metaphorical, his construction is 
wholly false ; as he employs it to show that the saints who are 
to reign, are not the saints of the vision who had passed from 
their life in the body, but saints in the natural body who are 
to live on the earth at the time which the vision respects. No 
more perfect confutation of his construction can be asked than 
is furnished by this consideration. 

After thus presenting his views on these several subjects, 
he proceeds to consider the difficulties with which they are 
embarrassed, by their inconsistency with the representations 
of the reign of the Messiah by the ancient prophets ; and the 
expedient which he employs, is the assumption that the New 
Testament presents a complete exposition of all their 
predictions. 


“Ere dropping the subject, let us glance at the difficulties, real or 
imaginary, which attend the view now presented. We have gone upon 
the supposition that the New Testament, as a second part of divine 
revelation—yet comprising the same subjects—is an advance upon the 
Old; that it gives us the true development of the great idea of grace and 
glory, which the Old Testament prophets struggled to utter. If we are 
wrong in this, our interpretation is valueless; if we are right, then where 
is the difficulty arising from the intimations made by the ancient pro- 
phets of the gospel day? If they have been interpreted for us, trans- 
lated into our familiar language, what have we to do but accept the 
interpretation? As regards the substance of the gospel, it is not to be 
denied that the New Testament is properly the exposition of the 
shadows of the ceremonial law. Well, now, it is just as certain that 
Christ and his disciples—John with great minuteness—give us the his- 
tory of the gospel age to its close, and briefly, but plainly, of what 
follows. They meant to cover the whole ground which the elder pro- 
phets had gone over before them. How, then, shall we deny to their 
exposition of the prophetic visions of the elder economy, a similar 
authority to that which we attribute to the outspoken gospel as the 
interpretation of the ancient law ?’—Pp. 32, 33. 


To determine questions thus, by assuming the ground on 
which the conclusion is founded, is certainly a summary 
method of clearing up difficulties. There is no inconsistency 
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that cannot be removed by it; there is no error which it will 
not vindicate. Mr. B. here takes for granted the very point 
in debate,—that his interpretation of the New Testament, 
which we have shown to be wholly unauthorized, and in 
contravention of its clear and irrefutable teachings, is correct. 
His argument, translated into familiar language, is simply 
this: “We know what it is which the New Testament 
teaches. The constructions we place on its parables, its 
predictions, made through language, and its revelations 
through symbols, are demonstrably just. But the New 
Testament is an exposition of the prophetic visions of the 
older economy. Therefore, there is nothing in the Old 
Testament that is inconsistent with our interpretation of the 
New.” Butwe have shown that his constructions of the New 
Testament are not only unproved, but are wliolly unau- 
thorized, and in direct contravention of its plainest and most 
irrefragable teachings. His attempted reconciliation of his 
views with the prophecies of the Old Testament, is, accord- 
ingly, no reconciliation whatever. This sweeping method of 
determining by “a foregone conclusion,” what it is that God 
has revealed, is as unauthorized and as unsafe in all instances, 
as in this. The import of his several revelations is to be 
determined by the media through which they are made, as 
interpreted by their proper laws. What can surpass the 
error and presumption of setting the instruments, whether 
language or symbols, through which God has communicated 
them, wholly aside, and deciding their meaning on extraneous 
grounds—a mere fancy, a presumption or theory formed of 
the divine purposes from a superficial view of a few passages ? 
Yet that is the mode which Mr. B. pursues, not only in this 
instance, but throughout his whole discourse. 

After thus attempting to reconcile the Old Testament with 
his views, he concludes his discourse by endeavoring to show 
that “the New Testament furnishes no valid argument 
against them.” He alleges nothing, however, that requires 
notice, except in respect to the vision of the first resurrection, 
Rev. xx. 4, 6 ; his misconception of which, we have already 
pointed out. 

It has now become amply apparent, we trust, that he has 
not accomplished the object at which he aims. He has neither 
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disproved the views which he rejects, nor verified those which 
he entertains; nor were they practicable by the method he 
has pursued. He has mistaken the nature of the task he has 
undertaken, and the mode in which, if successful, he must 
have accomplished it. The great views which he endeavors 
to set aside, are not mere inferences, assumptions, or conjec- 
tures from the sacred word, but its direct teachings. If, then, 
he would refute them, he must demonstrate that the real 
meaning of the passages in which they are taught, is not that 
which they naturally express, but such as he ascribes to them. 
He must state, therefore, the laws of language and symbols 
by which he deduces from them that meaning, prove that they 
are legitimate and authoritative, and show that they lead to 
the results which he derives from them. That is the only 
expedient by which he can invalidate the direct testimony of 
the Scriptures which he attempts to countervail. On 
achieving that, however, he will have but half accomplished 
the verification of his views. In addition to showing that 
there is nothing in the sacred volume against them, he must 
also prove by direct and specific testimony, that they make 
the revelations which he ascribes to them. Unless he achieves 
this, also, he fails of his object. He, however, has done 
nothing whatever in either of these directions. He has not 
offered any laws of language or symbols by which the passages 
presenting the revelations he rejects are divested of their 
natural meaning, and shown to have a significance that 
accords with his views. He has not entered into any inquiry 
respecting the principles by which they are to be interpreted. 
He has only stated his opinion of their import, without any 
explanation of the grounds on which he founds it. He has 
left the question, therefore, whether the passages which he 
alleges have the meaning he ascribes to them, as completely 
unsettled as it was before he wrote his discourse. Nor has 
he, on the other hand, produced any passages in which there 
is a direct and affirmative revelation of the antagonistic views 
which he advances. He has not produced any direct author- 
ity for his theory, that the present, instead of being the 
Christian dispensation, is the dispensation of the Spirit. He 
has not quoted any specific testimony that the present dis- 
pensation is to continue to the end of time. He has not 
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alleged any passage that specifically teaches that Christ’s 
advent is not to take place till after the millennium. He has 
not pointed out any positive announcement that there is to 
be but one resurrection, and one judgment. He has not 
offered any direct proof that Christ is not to reign in person 
on the earth, nor that his reign is to be merely figurative, or 
spiritual. He has not presented any positive affirmation that 
the generations of men are to end at his coming, the dispen- 
sation of the gospel close, and his mediatorial reign itself 
terminate. Not one of these representations is sanctioned by 
any other authority than his mere judgment or asseveration. 
The question whether they are vindicable or not, is left by 
him as entirely undetermined as it was before his discourse 
was written. 

We invoke the attention of our readers to the contrast which 
these two methods of procedure present to each other. Mr. 
Beattie’s method is that of mere preconception, assumption, 
or theory. He makes no reference to the laws of language, 
or the principles on which symbols are employed. The other, 
rejecting preconceptions, conjecture, and theory, looks exclu- 
sively to the media through which God has made his revela- 
tions, and the principles on which those instruments are 
employed, and receives that as the truth communicated by 
him, which they express. The one, in fact, makes man the 
revealer; the other, God, and man but the learner and recipi- 
ent of his purposes. The one is the method by which all 
the great errors that prevail in the church are taught, and 
if legitimate may be used to overturn every truth of the 
gospel. The other is the method by which all the truths 
presented in the Scriptures are derived from them, and the 
only method by which any of their doctrines can be main- 
tained. 

If the questions, then, which Mr. B. discusses, are to be 
satisfactorily determined, they must be treated in a manner 
wholly different from that which he has pursued. They turn 
wholly on the nature of the instruments which God has em- 
ployed to make known his purposes: the principles on which 
they are used, and the laws by which their meaning is to be 
deduced. Until this is ascertained, no progress can be made 
towards a demonstration of the truth. We hope Mr. Beattie’s 
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discourse may contribute to produce a deeper feeling, at least, 
of this fact. Should it directly, and by the discussions it 
occasions, awaken in the large body before whom it was 
delivered, and others who may read it, a just realization that, 
preliminary to all others, an inquiry is to be instituted into 
the legitimate laws of interpretation ; that the issue depends 
wholly on them; that they are but imperfectly understood, 
and need a thorough investigation ; its delivery and publica- 
tion, defective as its views are, will not have been in vain. 





Art. VII.—Lirerary Anp Criricat Notices, 


1. Memorr or THE Rev. Watrer M. Lowrtz, Missionary to China, 
Edited by his Father. New York: R. Carter and Brothers. Phila- 
delphia: William 8. Martien. 1849. 


Tue Letters and Journals with which this volume, with the exception 
of a few pages, is occupied, present so full a delineation of Mr. Lowrie’s 
life, and are stamped so strongly with his characteristics, as to render any 
other memoir unnecessary. The freedom and ingenuousness of thought 
with which they are written, the freshness and sincerity of feeling, the 
mature judgment and modesty with which they are marked, and the 
experimental knowledge they indicate of the great truths of redemption, 
sense of God’s dominion, submission to his sovereignty, trust in his 
faithfulness, and joy in his service, leave the reader in no doubt what 
the genuine features were of his intellect and heart, and make a deeper 
impression of his character and qualifications for usefulness than could be 
produced by a labored and eloquent eulogy. Of the many excellent 
men who have gone on missions, there is no one, perhaps, whose talents, 
education, spirit, views of the nature of the work, and devotedness, more 
happily fitted him either for success abroad, or a salutary influence on 
the churches at home. 

How forcibly are the obstructions with which he met, and the sudden 
and violent termination of his labors and life, adapted to bring home to 
those who consider the ways of God, the realization that his thoughts 
are not as ours? From the sanguine expectations that some have 
indulged, it seems to have been supposed that God is to make the 
gospel efficacious, when proclaimed to the heathen, in a far higher 
measure than when addressed to those already christianized ; that it 
is to become the instrument of an immediate overthrow of idolatry, 
conquest of ignorance and prejudice, and elevation of the wretched and 
debased to the dignity of rectitude and wisdom. No mistake could be 
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greater or more unwarrantable. The proclamation of the gospel is to be 
attended there as well as here, by many other events and effects besides 
the conversion of those who hear it. Other ends are there contem- 
plated and secured by the divine administration, as well as here. God 
there conducts his providence, as he does here, in such a manner as to 
put those whom it affects to trial, and give all the great facts and 
truths of his rights and work, and man’s character and wants, a conspicuous 
exemplification. The heathen are left to show precisely what they are; 
God manifests his power, grace, and: faithfulness, on the one hand, and 
his sovereignty and justice on the other; his servants are put to a test, 
and made to show their self-denial, subjection, humbleness, faith, and 
devotedness; and the churches at home excited to sympathy with 
them, taught the true nature of the work, and led to relinquish their 
self-reliance and trust in means, and put their hope alone in God. The 
great truths of man’s character and condition, and God’s rights and 
agency are thus verified, and the way prepared for the just under- 
standing of his work when he comes to take possession of the earth, 
and bring the nations at once to submission to his sceptre. The influ- 
ence on Mr. Lowrie of the hindrances and. discouragements with 
which he met, was most obviously salutary, impressed him with a 
resistless sense of the total inadequacy of mere means to convert men, 
led him to see that it is God’s work, and prepared him to weleome 
Christ’s purpose to come, and by his presence annihilate the blindness 
and unbelief of the nations. He, and several of his associates, received 
it as the doctrine of the Scriptures, that the Redeemer’s advent is to 
precede the conversion of the nations, and found it, instead of a check 
to their zeal, a source of most effective support and encouragement in 
their labors. : 

The volume presents very pleasing descriptions of the scenery around 
Macao, Amoy, Ningpo, and Shanghai, and much information respecting 
the arts, manners, and religion of the Chinese. The letters of condo- 
lence with which it closes, addressed to the family on the news of his 
death, present a beautiful expression of Christian sympathy. 


2. An Historrca, Grocrarny oF THE Bratz. By Rev. Lyman 
Coleman, Illustrated by Maps, from the latest and most authentic 
sources, of various countries mentioned in the Scriptures. New Edi- 
tion, with additions. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 1850. 


Tus volume supplies a want that has been greatly felt by students 
and attentive readers of the Bible. The information given of the geo- 
graphy of Palestine and the adjacent regions, in most histories and com- 
mentaries, is extremely meagre. Within a few years, however, those 
countries have been visited by a great number of travellers, the principal 
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places minutely examined, accurate views obtained of cities, mountains, 
battle-fields, seas, lakes, and streams, and elegant delineations drawn of 
innumerable objects of beauty and interest. Of the materials thus 
accumulated for the determination of geographical questions, Dr. Cole- 
man has skilfully availed himself, and produced a volume in which all 
the important information, hitherto gained, of the places mentioned in 
the Bible is embodied. The plan of the work fits it both for the general 
reader and the student of the Scriptures. In place of arranging the names 
alphabetically, they are treated in the order in which they occur on the 
sacred page; and with the description of each, a narrative or notice is given 
of the chief events of which it has been the scene. A connected view 
is thus presented of the principal occurrences from the creation to the 
close of the New Testament history, in connexion with the geography 
of the sites or regions in which they took place. The description and 
narrative are followed by a chronological table, embracing all the im- 
portant dates and events: maps of the ancient world, the route of the 
Israelites from Egypt, Palestine, and Asia Minor, indexes of passages 
and subjects, and a key to the maps. The work is written in good taste, 
the sentiments are appropriate, the attention bestowed on the several 
topics proportioned to their importance, and the description of many 
places of interest, enlivened by brilliant passages from recent travellers. 
It is thus admirably suited to the author’s design,—presenting, in a small 
compass, a vast body of useful information, and in so attractive a form 
as to make the study of it, especially to the young, for whom it is princi- 
pally intended, a pleasure instead of a task. It will obtain, we trust, as 
it merits, a general circulation. It should not only be possessed by 
clergymen and theological students, and introduced into academies, 
schools, and Bible classes, but’ have a place in every family library. 


3. Tue Eneusu Putrrr. Collection of Sermons by the most eminent 
living Divines of England. New York: R. Carter and Brothers. 
1849. 


Tuts volume may be regarded as a favorable specimen of the style of 
preaching at the present period in the evangelical denominations in Eng- 
land. Of the thirty-two sermons which it contains, a large part are by 
persons who are extensively known. Dr. Bloomfield and H. Melvill, of 
the Episcopal Church ; Jay, James, and Raffles, of the Congregational ; 
Bunting and Newton, of the Methodist ; Cumming, of the Presbyterian ; 
and B. W. Noel, now of the Baptist. They treat of important topics, 
and are, as a body, plain, scriptural, and earnest ; while several of them 


are of a superior order. 


Other notices are postponed to the next number. 
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